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^  1  1  *  *  IV  H  f  f  ■  *  1  rulings,”  said  Mr.  Phillips.  “The 

^allies  Policing  Ads  Effectively 

all  the  newspapers  threw  out  the 

^  T  T  *  copy  and  lost  some  himdred  thousand 

0  Ban  False,  Unfair  Claims  “^?oi“sr.r  a,o »» 

had  an  experience  with  a  national 

•_  M  «,  n  AX  »  •  advertiser  who  sold  one  of  our  read- 

Newspopers  Consult  With  Better  Busmess  ers  an  article.  And  after  six  months 

^  of  'correspondence  the  agency  re- 

Bureaus  and  Merchants'  Groups  In  Censoring  funded  our  reader’s  money  in  fuii.” 

On  the  Columbus  Dispatch  doubt- 

Blatant  Copy  . . .  Many  Ads  Rejected 

executives  before  it  is  approved. 

WSPAPERS  generally  are  policing  their  advertising  effec-  other  things,  the  many  different  kinds  P'®  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
vel,  through  written  or  unwritten  rules  which  prevent  retail  <^.<iv,rti,ing  the  paper  »m  not  pub-  f''“ 


Newspapers  Consult  With  Better  Business 


Blatant  Copy  .  . .  Many  Ads  Rejected 


res  and  other  advertisers  from  making  false  or  competitively 
air  claims  in  their  copy,  a  recent  survey  made  by  Editor  & 
RHER  indicates. 

V  newspaper  have  constituted  committees  of  copy  censors, 
the  job  is  done  nevertheless  by  advertising  and  business 
tment  executives  in  cooperation  with  the  publisher  and 
ently  after  consultation  with  the  local  Better  Business 

or  merchants’  association.  As 


“This  list  is  a  big  one  and  hardly  a  ottsek  by  Teel  on  other  dentrifrices 
day  passes  that  we  don’t  turn  down  (see  E.  &  P.,  Jxme  14,  1941,  page  14), 
advertising  copy  under  these  rules,**  Charles  J,  Feldmann,  national  ad- 
said  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president  of  vertising  manager.  “In  the  case  of 
the  News.  “In  numerous  cases  we  are  „  ®  Teel  affair”  said  Mr.  Feldmann, 
able  to  carry  the  copy  by  rewriting  it  '"^e  refused  to  carry  the  advertising 
and  eliminating  objectionable  fea-  uotil  the  copy  was  modified  sufH- 
tures.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  oiently  to  satisfy  the  magazines  which 
very  little  confusion  about  objection-  turned  it  down.” 

able  copy.  If  our  advertising  man-  .  Although  the  Register  &  Tribune 


It,  throughout  the  country  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Recently  this  advertising  man-  Although  the  Register  &  Tribune 

?rs  daily  either  compel  ad-  Scripps-Howard  paper  and  the  two  accept-  committee  or  basic  rules  in 

to  tone  down  their  copy,  or  other  Pittsburgh  dailies  adopted  a  set  ability  of  a  piece  of  copy,  it  is  referred  written  form,  they  do  have  a  code  re- 
H  as  objecUonable.  of  rules  on  advertising  accepUbility.  ^  management  for  decision.”  garding  medical  and  proprietary  ad- 

lioBti  Are  Own  Watchdogs  Doubtful  national  copy  offered  any  Phillips  advertising  director  which  is  administered  by  a 

1  rtannpft  n,>w«nan,>r  is  nassad  iinnn  hv  xUlllips,  aaverxismg  uirecior,  ______  _ ii.  _ 


Doubtful  national  copy  offered  any 


garding  medical  and  proprietary  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  is  administered  by  a 
censor.  Financial  advertising  of  the 


«rvey  indicates  that  thous^ds  Gannett  i^wspaper  is  passed  upon  by  oh  ^Sia^jZ^rCor^^^  ~  Fmancial  advertising  of  the 

!in^  of  advertising  are  turned  “We  have  som^^wrUte^  ‘‘blue  sky”  type  is  also  submitted  to 

B.»,lly  by<Umes  partlcJarl,  to  bvtwaen  the  RetoU  MerchaSs  Aaso-  and  checked  before  It  is 

patent  medicine  and  proprietary  ,  ’  Tj^rallv  parh  advprticinv  ciation,  the  BBB  and  the  newspapers  ^  i  j  ni  •  r»  i  l 

It  also  discloses  that  one  news-  papers.  Locally  each  advertismg  protect  our  advertising  frc^m  an  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  a 

h„.„iir?adei;the.ta„ape„t  advertUi^ '.toat  a  retaU  ^rchaa’i  Se‘aa. 

coepiSuve  advertiaiax  r 


1  TuaT  ,  c  to  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 

tti^cle  which  did  not  satisfy  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and  chairman  «"*«ss  ne  can  pr^uce  a  one  years  cooperative  advertishig  "hi'- 

y  retaUers  as  a  group  are  Advertising,  ANPA  ^ore  on  his  location. 

♦k  •  Mr.  Tripp  epitomized  the  general  “Second,  we  work  very  closely  with  called  “preview  advertising”  is  that 

b?'aS'g*’L^waSidMs  S-ct  individuals  rather  the  Retail  Merchants  and  the  BBB  ^d  which  the  Plain  Dealer  sends  to  the 

uy  acung  as  waicnaogs  over  et,__  /tptprminp  iKp  whenever  thev  have  anv  comnlamts  nnn  _ _ i  u_r _ 


an  example,  we  do  not  accept  any 
advertising  from  a  retail  merchant 


.'I 

(I 


J  ,  ,  ,  cludmg  sections  and  positions.  So 

&coni  we  work  veij  clo^ly  with  called  “preview  advertising”  is  that 


oSer  to  k^tT  obi^oMble  committees  to  determine  the  whenever  they  have  any  complamte  bBB  for  approval  before  publication. 

Z  nf  ^  acceptabUity  of  advertising  copy  when  about  advertismg  copy  we  imm^-  This  includes  copy  on  furniture  auc- 

WK  01  aayerusmg.  ...  he  said:  “We  are  not  much  believers  ately  check  it  back  with  the  merchant  tiona.  radio  io«,».lrkr  Uo„o,. 


>-  ? 


T  ^Sg  SJee  nrinclDal  ^®  “We  are  not  much  Mievers  ately  ch^  it  back  with  Ae  merchant  tions,  radio,  jewelry,  liquor  certifi- 
mJ\J^a\  prmcipai  committees.  I  have  never  forgotten  to  straighten  it  out.  AnoAer  unwnt-  cates,  going-out-of-business  advertis- 
W  Iwd  down  by  newspapers  to  the  be-  ten  agreement  is  that  we  do  not  ac-  hig,  etl. 

nauauient  and  misleadmg  ad-  ginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  cept  any  bankruptcy  sale  copy  from  Upon  receipt,  all  adverting  looked 

Ae  earth.  If  he  had  appomted  a  com-  anyone.  Auctioneera  must  be  licensed  upon  as  questionable  is  sent  to  Sterl- 


ten  agreement  is  that  we  do  not  ac- 


nt  Md  misleadmg  ad-  ginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  cept  any  bankruptcy  sale  copy  from 
Ot  uieir  columns.  All  t,  k_  U-J  _  ____  anvnne.  Aiiptinneprs  must  hp  lirpnspd 


.  .  J  A  •  WIV  CCIA  VIA*  AA  Ci  W***— - - - - — -  — — — 

e.^.ente  accepted  must,  m  gen-  ^^ittee,  Ae  job  wouldn’t  have  been  bi  order  to  advertise,  and  Aey  can 
the  standards  of  honesty  yg^^*  »*  only  use  Ae  classified  columns.” 

Some  newspapers,  lAe  Ae  Dallas  Mr.  PhiAps  outlined  two  experi- 

M _  Pa^r  i^u,  good  po  cy.  ifetos,  have  mstead  of  a  cen-  ences  to  Aow  how  his  paper  tries  to 

■  Ko  tk*^  ’x^f “  sorship  committee  a  rule  book  com-  protect  its  readers  m  every  way. 

e  Advertismg  Adwo^  piled  over  Ae  years  to  cover  Ae  “We  had  a  fur  company  open  up  m 

®.  newspapers,  m  ad-  gg^duct  of  their  busmess  wiA  re-  a  residential  section,  keepmg  open 
Hcr  lO,  *  °"®  each  news-  gpgg^  objectionable  advertising.  The  ni^ts  and  Sundays  m  strict  violation 

kl  *  o*  Dallas  News  book  sets  forA,  among  of  Ae  RetaU  Merchants’  Association 

to  backstop  Ae  uniform  regu- 

a  laid  down  by  Ae  city-wide  ' 

itj.  Typtod  d  the  mdi.idud  CONFER  ON  2ND  QUARTER  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

I  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9— The  Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 

'b:  nt*b  Ae”*u*^*^^  f  Ae  Am  Board  and  Ae  Office  of  Price  Administration  will  report  Ae  results  of 

tio  accept  ^adwt^ments*  t^  *®^  conferences  on  newsprmt  prices  some  time  m  advance  of  Ae  April  1 
d  injure  Ae  confidence  of  its  ®ff®ebve  date  of  Ae  second  quarter  mcrease  on  importations  from  Ae 
«  in  reputable  advertismg  or  Dominion  mto  Ae  Umted  States.  Publisher  representatives  who  met  here 
t  Would  be  lAely  to  cause  Sim  bist  monA  were  asked  by  OPA  to  prepare  documentary  proof  that  publishers 
^  loss  of  money  or  mjury  to  ef®  unable  to  absorb  an  mcrease  m  price  m  view  of  reduced  revenues,  wiA- 
or  morals,  or  that  would  be  out  mcreasmg  subscription  rates  or  taking  oAer  steps  considered  economically 
®'*ise  inconsistent  wiA  Ae  Sun’s  imwise.  They  were  asked,  also,  to  assist  OPA  m  determinng  wheAer  Ae 
■*huctive  advertisAg  policy.”  present  price  returns  a  fair  profit  to  Canadian  mills.  Representatives  of  Ae 

I  Medical  Copy  Caasorad  price  conAol  agencies  of  Ae  two  countries  met  m  New  York  Jan.  29.  They 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  confer  again  A  March  after  wAch  a  statement  will  be  issued  tellAg 
f>or  medical  copy,  wAA  is  cleared  wheAer  Ae  announced  Acrease  will  be  made  effective  or  dropped. 


- ,  —  , —  -  -  -  .  Ag  E.  Graham,  PlaA  DeAer  adver- 

done  yet’  ”  only  use  Ae  classified  columns.  tisAg  manager,  for  approval  before  it 

Some  newspapers,  like  Ae  Dallas  Mr.  PAAps  outlAed  two  expert-  is  sent  Arough.  Mr.  Graham  said  his 

Morning  News,  have  Astead  of  a  cen-  ences  to  Aow  how  his  paper  tries  to  oensorAg  is  based  upon  Ae  foIlowAg 

sorship  committee  a  rule  book  com-  protect  its  readers  A  every  way.  three  poAts: 
piled  over  Ae  years  to  cover  Ae  “We  had  a  fur  company  open  up  A  “1.  Are  statements  accurate? 

conduct  of  AeA  busAess  wiA  re-  a  residentiA  section,  keepAg  open  (a)  If  obviously  Aaccurate  Ae 


one  executive,  but  Aere  is  no 

m  conmiittee  to  pass  on  gen-  DONALD  NELSON  TO  ADDRESS  ASNE  BANQUET 

^  -M  ®?’  DONALD  M.  NELSON,  chairman  of  Ae  War  Production  Board,  will  be  Ae 

of  **^*^k-  k  prAcipal  speaker  at  Ae  annuA  banquet  Friday,  April  17,  of  Ae  American 

Howard  n  ^  Y  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  at  Ae  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  it 

tile  ScripM-KAward*papMS  ^®”  ®nno'“'C^  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  eAtor,  New  York  Herald 
**  mme  of  Aeir  own  regu^Ans  ^^bune,  program  chairman;  and  W.  S.  Gilmore,  eAtor,  Detroit  News,  banquet 
itioii  to  Aose  of  Ae  Better  Busi-  cbairman.  OAer  speakers  schedAed  to  adAess  Ae  society’s  annuA  conven- 

I-  Bureau.  “An  awful  lot  of  lA-  according  to  Mr.  Forrest,  Aclude  MarshAl  FielA  owner  of  PM  and  Ae 

b  rejected  annually  particularly  Chicago  Sun;  Byron  Price,  Director  of  CensorAip;  Rear  AdmirA  ArAur  J. 
tetent  meAcine  and*  proprietary  Hepburn,  Chief  of  Ae  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  U.  S.  Navy;  and  Brigadier 
[•>  accordAg  to  D.  A.  SAlivan  of  GenerA  Alexander  D.  Surles,  Public  Relations  Director,  War  Department. 


“1.  Are  statements  accurate? 

(a)  If  obviously  Aaccurate,  Ae 
copy  is  rejected. 

“2.  Is  reader  deceived?  Would  read¬ 
er  get  approximately  full 
value  for  price  asked? 

(a)  Under  Ais  rule,  we  make  no 
attempt  to  appraise  vAue  of 
merAandise  which  can  be 
seen  by  Ae  reader  before 
purchasAg.  However,  on 
mail  orders  and  coupon  ad- 
vertisAg  wherein  booklets 
and  oAer  merAandise  are 
sent  out  for  enclosures  of 
10c,  25c  or  $1,  we  must  have 
evidence  Aat  fiA  vAue  is 
received  and  be  assured 
that  reader  will  not,  A  any 
way,  be  disappoAted.  If  the 
reader  is  not  saAfied,  As 
falA  is  Aaken  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  advertisAg  is 
destroyed. 

“3.  We  wA  not  permit,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  dAect  or 
Adirect  reference  to  anoAer 
advertiser,  his  products  or 
employes,  nor  \^1  we  per¬ 
mit  a  controversial  state¬ 
ment  regardAg  competitive 
products  or  classifications 
of  products  A  general. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  I 


MO 


91  Dailies,  739  Weeklies 
Used  in  Canadian  Drive 


Fourth  War  Loan  Campaign  Launched 
Using  1960-Line  Ads  Three  Times 
Weekly  for  Four  Weeks 


Toronto,  Ont.,  Feb.  10 — Canadian  week  for  five  weeks,  each  ad  1,000 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  Cana-  lines.  Monthlies  will  carry  one  dou- 


dian  Broadcasting  Corporation;  85  ble-page  colored  spread,  and  one  sin- 
private  radio  stations,  the  movie  in-  gle  page  ad.  Theme  of  the  campaign. 


dustry,  together  with  billboard  and  will  be  “Come  on,  Canada,”  with  a 
street-car  space  owners  have  plunged  definite  emotional  appeal  running 


into  the  gigantic  task  of  selling  Can-  through  the  ads. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  15-16  —  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  17-18  —  Inland  DaUy 
Press  Assn.,  58th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18 — Georgia  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  annual  session,  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
Athens. 

Feb.  20-21 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Feb.  21 — Nevada  Press  Assn., 
convention.  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  Reno. 


ada’s  fourth  war  loan  to  the  Canadian  Stars  of  stage,  screen  and  radio. 


public.  Canada’s  eleven  million  peo-  some  from  United  States,  will  lend 
pie  have  already  in  this  war  sub-  their  talent. 


scribed  $321,276,860;  $324,248,300;  and 
$710,958,950  in  three  preceding  loans. 


Canadian  billboards  will  carry  a 
“half-showing”  of  Victory  Loan  pro- 


This  time  the  Canadian  government  motion.  First  of  the  posters  are  now 
is  asking  for  $600,000,000.  Canada’s  up.  Most  dramatic  of  the  series  shows 


finance  minister,  Hon.  J.  L.  lllsley,  a  mother,  with  frightened  eyes  look- 
has  told  Canadians  the  money  is  lu:-  ing  into  the  skies,  holding  in  her  arms 


Morgenthou  Says 
But  One  Publisher 
Protested  to  Him 


gently  needed  to  help  finance  Can-  her  dead  child,  while  in  the  back- 


States  Most  Publishers 


ada’s  war  effort. 

Books  of  the  new  Victory  Loan 
open  Feb.  16.  Active  selling  cam- 


groimd  are  ruins  and  stormy  skies. 

Last  Monday,  Feb.  9,  window  cards 
were  distributed  in  tens  of  thousands 


request  of  their  home  offices,  and 
volunteered  the  statement  that  d 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  g 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of  the  D 
cago  Tribune,  had  protested  direct!) 

“Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  r; 
ing  the  question,”  a  correspondent: 
minded. 

Oaly  Few  Raised  Qeestiei 

“Yes,”  the  Secretary  replied,  “c. 
are  hundreds  of  trade  journals  andt 
only  one  that  raised  it  was  Enna 
Publisher.  The  newspapers  have  bt 
perfectly  swell  and  the  radio  stata 
and  everybody  else,  and  I  say,  li 
the  exception  of  Colonel  McConni 
nobody  has  ever  raised  the  questia 

A  correspondent  asked:  “Banks,  i 
newspapers  and  what-not  pay  di 
out-of-pocket  expenses  to  canyl 
Treasury — well,  for  lack  of  a  bet 
word,  propaganda.  That  isn’t  I 
word,  but  why  does  the  Treasi 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  1 
Disney?” 

Morgenthau  replied  that  he  ootx 
ered  the  answer  very  obvious:  Dii 
stopped  operations  on  pictures  i 
went  to  work  on  the  government  I 


paign  will  be  conducted  until  March  of  retail  stores  throughout  the  Do- 
7,  under  the  newly  formed  National  minion. 


Cooperated  With  Free  Space  and  is  having  it  booked  where  he  I 

. . .  E. «  P.  Nol  a  -NeOTpoper- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9— Trea-  “f®’’  the  newspapers  to  put  upl 


War  Finance  Committee. 

Fint  Ad  Has  Appeared  ^  natioiud  advertisers  wiU  give  newspaper  publisher  who  considers  it  out-of-pocket  expense  for  them  f 

First  of  the  newspaper  ads  designed  ^  is  unfair  to  pay  Walt  Disney  $80,000  to  publishers)? 

to  stimulate  public  support  for  the  make  a  motion  picture  publicizing  fed-  Newspapers  lose  revenue  whm  a 

Innn  alreadv  anneared  across  to  the  loan  drive,  Car  stickers,  speak-  ,  white  snace  is  taken  ud  bv  dona 


,  ...  1  iu  •  sury  Secretau*y  Henry  Morgenthau,  their  own  little  insignficant  way 

Movie  shorts  will  make  their  ap-  jr  has  offered  to  “sit  down  with”  any  he  began,  then  asked:  “What  is  I 
>als  m  everv  movie  theatre  m  Can-  ’  ....  , _ ,  _  -  ,, 


newspaper  publisher  who  considers  it  out-of-pocket  expense  for  them 


loan  has  already  appeared  across 


ix./iaoc  on/i  cio  6^®!  financuig  wlule  asking  the  press  white  space  is  taken  up  by  doDL. 
Canada.  This  first  ad  shows  a  map  to  donate  space  for  the  same  purpose,  appeals,  it  was  suggested.  J 

of  Canada  with  two  hideous  figures  tionery  stickers  will  all  be  used.  nsen.x,  mii  i.  The  Secretary  offered  to  ^akeil 


of  Canada  with  two  hideous  figures  tionery 
of  a  Jap  and  a  German  on  either  side,  vn^tt. 
with  outstretched  hands  ready  to  iJvJU' 
seize  the  Dominion.  Catch  line  for  Doug 


DOUGLAS  CHURCHILL  being  rei 

Douglas  W.  Churchill,  42,  Holly-  expenses 


Disney,  Morgenthau  pointed  out,  b 
being  ^imbu^  for  out-of-pocket  «  ^i?  “S 

exnenses  “What  is  the  out-of-^ket  question  be  ra^i 

he  submitted  as  the  basis  of  his  s 


the  ad  reads:  “They  menace  Canada  wood  corre^ndent  for  the  New  York  ^  soning  the  assertion  that  the  pul 

on  both  sides.”  Copy  reads:  Times,  died  Feb.  7  near  Phoenix,  retorted  when  the  issue  was  raised  at - .. - 


“The  war  has  spread  in  a  twinkling  Ariz.,  at  a  resort  where  he  was  rest-  bis  press  conference  today. 


across  two  oceans.  This  is  now  a  ing  following  a  year’s  illness.  He  had 


World  War — Canada  stands  squarely  been  with  the  New  York  Times  since 


Qaestion  of  Faimoss 

Debate  between  the  Cabinet  mem- 


in  the  path  of  the  conflict.  We  who  1932,  and  previously  was  a  reporter  ber  and  the  correspondents  was  pre-  stop  their  presses  as  we  ask^ 


are  i^hting  for  freedom  have  great  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  assist-  cipitated  when  a  reporter  asked  Mr 


resources.  But  the  enemy  was  ready  ant  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  when  Morgenthau  if  he  regards  it  fair  to  pay 


years  ahead  of  us.  Only  work,  sac-  the  latter  founded  the  Los  Angeles  Disney  but  refuse  to  buy  space  in  the  thrown  into  a  little  place  in  the 

_ _ ]  _ • _  J_A. _ ; _ a; _ 1 _ ...v...  _ _  _ a? _ _ _ _  ...  .• 


rifioe  and  grim  determination  to  battle  Illustrated  News,  now  the  Daily  News 
with  all  the  weapons  at  our  command  " 


newspapers  or  time  on  the  air. 


The  Secretary  protested  the  question  Colonel  McCormick,  there  isn’t  a  a( 
of  “fairness”  does  not  enter  into  the  newspaper  publisher  in  the  Ud 


Victory  Bonds.”  stamp  collector,  for  the  best  star 

Advertising  and  public  relations  for  department  in  a  U.  S.  newspaper 
the  new  loan  come  imder  the  direc-  ■ 


tion  of  the  public  relations  committee,  DAILY  SUSPENDS 
of  which  D.  I.  McLeod  is  chairman.  „ _  t  j  „  r- 


have  ^led  their  resourc^  and  have  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Mail  was  department  store  yet,  he  reminded,  ended  the  illustrious  literary  cared 
able  ^resentatives  servinv  on  this  annoimced  with  the  purchase  of  the  the  paper  does  not  expect  the  depart-  Charles  Alden  Seltzer,  writer  of  rd 

committee  The  nrivate  radio  sta-  Publication  by  its  competitor,  the  ment  store  to  pay,  additionally,  for  the  western  novels  and  father  of  Loa 

tion«  ar.  rarvrafiantL  hv  thair  pvppii.  Bedford  Daily  Times,  by  Stewart  paper  and  ink.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  P» 


jpartment  m  a  U.  S.  newspaper.  paring  full-page  advertisements  which 

HTT  V  eTTCOtT^TPie  being  sponsored  by  merchants  and 

*A1L  I  SUSPENDS  others.  The  newspaper  gets  the  same 

Bedford,  Ind.,  Feb.  7 — Suspension  of  revenue  as  if  the  page  were  sold  to  a 


SELTZERS'  FATHER  DD 

Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  9— Death  t 


tions  are  represented  by  their  execu-  Si,  ^r- 

tive  secretary,  Glenn  Bannerman.  K‘l®y>  Rockford,  HI.  -Hie  Times  will 


Several  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor-  continue  publication. 

poration  representatives  also  serve  on  . . —  ■■■■■■ 

the  committee,  as  well  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Asso-  JJ  //•  /  /•  / 

ciation. 

Fablisbers  Raprasented  ^ 

Canadian  publishers  are  represented  NEWSPAPERS  have  effective  methods 


.  .  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  P 

Morgenthau  asked  if  the  correspon-  ^Itzer,  66,  died  after 

dents  were  raising  the  question  at  the  months’  illness  of  a  diabetic 
■  tion.  Mr.  Seltzer  also  was  the 


A/eut5  4^i^klt^kt5  ojf  ika  U/eek 


by  the  Publishers  War  Time  Finance 


Committee  which  for  more  than  two  (Page  3) 


years  now  has  been  organized  to  ad¬ 
vise  publishers  in  ways  they  may 


(iM' 

P7S 


ers  are  “away  ahead  on  this.”  fl 
have  received  many  pages  of  ^ 
sored  advertising,  he  said. 

“We  didn’t  ask  the  newspapes 


to  stop  his  production,”  he  puraj 
‘1  mean  it  (the  Treasury  appeals 


Now  with  the  exceptio»l 


will  bring  ultimate  triumph.  From  N.  I.  oUN  nONOHEiJ  of  “fairness”  does  not  enter  into  the  newspaper  publisher  in  the  W 

those  of  us  unable  to  bear  arms,  dol-  The  New  York  Sun  and  its  stamp  situation;  that  Disney  was  asked  to  States,  and  I  don’t  consider  the  & 

lars  are  needed  to  forge  new  tools  of  editor,  Franklin  R.  Bruns,  Jr.,  last  produce  the  Donald  Duck  motion  pic-  &  Publisher  a  newspaper,  th* 
victory.  We  must  be  prepare  to  do  week  were  awarded  the  first  chal-  ture  and  agreed  to  do  so  with  an  un-  haven’t  had  the  pleasantest  relaii 

our  part-— to  the  utmost.  Come  on  lenge  bowl  offered  by  Colonel  Hans  derstanding  that  his  actual  expenses  with.  Why  start  something?  Hi 

C^ada:  Get  ready  to  buy  the  new  Lagerloef,  paper  importer  and  veteran  would  be  paid  by  the  government,  publisher  isn’t  satisfied,  I  will  be’ 
Vi^ry  wnds.  stamp  collector,  for  the  best  stamp  The  Treasury,  he  continued,  is  pre-  than  pleased  to  sit  down  with  hm 


of  Robert  M.,  an  assistant  city  " 
of  the  Press  and  Charles,  Jr^  a  ^ 
land  advertising  man  and  former  < 
ploye  of  the  Press. 


support  the  war  effort,  and  helping  CANADIAN  advertisers  have 


to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  years’  start  on  U.  S.  (Page  5) 


of  effort.  They  supply  story  ideas  to  PHILADELPHIA  Bulletin  is  paying 


editors,  too. 


Publications  to  carry  the  new  War  PM  reporter  says  Normandie  was  easy 


Loan  ads  include: 


J^I^CUt  CIVU  aaiwiuva^.  ox  dailies,  739  meat  for  saboteurs.  (Page  8)  .  —  fr.,-  manv 

weeklies,  52  trade  papers,  10  financial  EDITORS  decry  Normandie  censor-  Promotion  .  46  p*  public  re  atio  . 

_  or _ — 2 _ _ 1  1  .  .  Ao-k  r*i ‘  •'puj-*,,”  10  in  the  nre-war  oeriod  betore 


ve  effective  methods  Departaiaah  T  wt - 1 

unfair  advertising.  Cartoons  .  7  LOVettG  IMOmea^ 

Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agen-  HopbuZll's  AssistCffli 

CANADA  launches  new  victory  cam-  cies  .  10  p.t,  <  ' 

paign.  (Page  4)  The  Advertising  Survey .  11  ^  WasHmcTON,  D.  C.,  Feh  • 

4tisers  have  two  Short  Takes  .  16  {^la^d  P.  Lovette  b^“ 

U.  S.  (Page  5)  Circulation  .  18  from  sea  duty  ^  J® 

Bulletin  £  paying  Editorials  .  22  dteector  of  public  relation 

ssment.  (Page  6)  Photography  .  26 

Normandie  was  eLy  Syndicates  . .....28  wA  Admii^  Arthur  J.H^^ 

urs.  (Page  8)  Bright  Ideas  .  30  a  Con^ander  Lovette  w«  m  c» 


Ledger  AP  assessment.  (Page  6) 


papers,  25  magazines,  several  Metro¬ 
politan  week-end  papers,  30  farm 
papers,  19  labor  papers,  seven  foreign 
language  dailies,  36  monthly  and 


ship.  Navy  acts.  (Page  9) 


age  9)  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  52  m  the  pre-war  Penod  before^ 

sea.  He  was  promoted  to  a  ca^ 
last  month.  , 

EQUIFMENT  REVIEW  SECTION  Lieutenant  Commander  Paul » 

•tion  pfifiripnev  matrices.  (Page  37)  on  leave  from  his  duties  as  em 


weekly  foreign  language  publications,  GADGETS  aid  production  efficiency  matrices.  (Page  37)  on  leave  irom  ^ 

and  three  soldiers’  publications.  of  newspapers.  (Page  33)  MONTGOMERY  dailies  move  into  the  San  Francwco  Chronic  , 


The  dailies  will  carry  three  ads  a  SIMPLIFIED  COPY  curbs  composing 


week  for  four  weeks,  each  ad  1,960  room  costs.  (Page  36) 

lines.  Weeklies  will  carry  one  ad  a  ANPA  outlines  plan  to  conserve 


new  plant.  (Page  40)  tinue  as  head  of  the  pr®**  ,^, 

FAST  UNLOADING  of  newsprint  is  which  is  a  division  of  the  puDUs 


essential  during  war  crisis.  (Page  42)  tions  office. 
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anadianAdvertisersHad 
two -Year  Start  on  U.  S. 


Admen  Can  Learn  Lesson  from  Copy  in 
Dominion  Where  Thrift  and  Economy 
Messages  Are  Prevalent 
By  ROY  CARMICHAEL 


“Until  this  war  is  won,  make  per-  There  is  still  another  form  of  war- 
sonal  thrift  your  watchword.  Watch  time  advertising — the  advertisement 
your  spending.  Build  up  a  reserve  of  placed  by  the  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
iighting  dollars  out  of  current  earn-  uct  who  has  none  left  to  sell  here  and 
ings.  Save  for  victory.”  does  not  know  when  he  will  have. 

The  desire  to  every  citizen  is  to  although  he  is  still  manufacturing, 
secure  peace  with  victory.  To  secure  This  is  typified  by  an  Oxo  advertise- 
it  one  must  save.  That  is  the  les-  which  in  winter  in  peacetime 

son  of  this  institutional  advertising,  read:  Remember  Oxo  these  chilly 

The  slogan  “Watch  your  Spending,”  eights.  For  the  reason  that  there 

leads  to  the  accumulation  of  “fighting  have  been  no  recent  deliveries  from 

dollars”  which  will  fight  their  way  to  England  U  now  reads  simply:  “Re¬ 
victory.  member  Oxo.” 

„  ’  i  u-i  11  u  ij  *  Advertising  of  the  classes  cited 

glEAL,  Feb.  9— Canadian  ad-  goods  which  are  not  urgently  re-  Canadians  this  year  than  in  any  year  ^m^keT^chsmee*^  in^^the 

^'^^"niehensSl  u  i,  •  1  .1  Mfb  attitu^  of  the  consiLii!^  public.  No 

A  ^  national  adver-  cles  i^^l  be  produwd  m  Canada  than  ^  ^  customer  aggressive  and 

a  the  Umted  States  about  the  tiggrs  are  cooperating  with  the  gov-  ever  before,  but  they  will  be  pro-  aggrieved  he  (or  more  nrob 

k'alencc  in  Dominion  newspapers  ernment  in  the  education  of  the  citi-  duced  for  the  armed  services.  Re-  cannot  get  the  quality  01 

publications  of  what  is  described  ^.en  as  to  his  duty  during  the  war.  strictions  on  private  purchases  of  quantity  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 

Don’t  Buy”  advertisements.  They  combine  with  the  call  to  mill-  cars  and  tires,  and  rationing  of  gaso-  customed  Gradually  but  surely  the 

Ifhially,  according  to  executives  ^ary  service,  the  call  to  save,  and  line  make  it  seem  almost  waste-  consumer  has  been  broueht  throueh 

fcvkwed,  the  advertismg  referred  ghow  that  “he  also  serves”  who  saves  ful  for  automobile  manufacturers  educative  advertising  to  the  noint  ^f 

■which  is  institutional  in  character,  invests  his  savings  in  the  gov-  to  advertise.  And  so  it  would  be  realization  that  the  waging  of  war 

'ocites  and  urged  thrift,  but  does  ernment  loans.  The  advertiser  in  were  their  advertising  based  on  an  successfully  demands  sacrifices  not 

.many  cases  seeks  to  stimulate  the  appeal  to  the  public  to  buy  cars.  The  merely  from  the  man  in  the  fighting 
leader’s  pride  in  his  country,  and  his  advertismg  of  the  motor  mammae-  forces,  but  from  the  man  and  woman 
realization  of  what  the  heritage  of  ^  in  with  the  war  effort,  home  whose  dollars  are  their  only 

freedom  means  to  him  and  what  its  and  like  other  advertismg  it  does  not  weapons, 
loss  would  mean.  Saving  for  the  na-  overlook  the  future.  A  day  will  come  rru  r>  ^ 

tion’s  war  effort  is  made  more  attrac-  when  cars  will  again  be  bought  by  the  ,  e  Canadian  Government  realizes 

tive  by  vivid  word  painting  and  pun-  public  and  it  wUl  pay  to  keep  the  ^hat  there  is  a  standard  of  living  be- 
gent  phrase,  and  by  showing  just  maker’s  name  in  the  public  memory,  jow  which  the  civili^  must  not  fall 
what  the  savings  of  the  citizens  will  But,  first,  the  war  must  be  won,  and  *  morale  is  to  be  maintained  at 

buy  and  accomplish.  so  General  Motors  of  Canada  pub-  ^igh  level,  that  private  enterprise 

Whq*  Economy  Will  Do  lishes  display  advertising  “on  behalf  extinguished,  and  that 

“Ti,  R  -1^  of  War  Savings  Certificates,”  and  business  must  continue  to  operate  even 

Thrift  Builds  Tanks,  announces  “Wie’ve  a  job  that  must  be 

done.  We’ve  a  war  that  must  be 


one  advertisement  in  a  series  recently 
launched  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  made  more  effective  by  a 
photograph  of  a  completed  tank.  A 
similar  advertisement  shows  how 
economies  build  airplanes.  The  entire 
outfit  of  an  army,  navy  or  air  force 
can  be  similarly  pictured — as  the 
products  of  the  nation’s  savings,  and 
the  appeal  to  the  reader’s  conscious- 


won. 

Wcstlngheuse  Ads 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  electrical 
products  for  the  home  have  been 
sharply  restricted  in  order  that  the 
energies  of  the  workers  in  electrical 
industries  may  be  concentrated  on 


where  there  are  no  war  orders,  as 
otherwise  the  capacity  to  raise  taxes 
and  war  loans  will  be  reduced.  For 
that  reason  Canadian  industrialists 
even  while  turning  out  war  equip¬ 
ment  have  ever  an  eye  on  the  future 
when  victorious  peace  will  restore  the 
private  customer  to  his  pre-war  im¬ 
portance.  Hence,  the  goodwill  adver¬ 
tising;  and,  to  make  the  goodwill 
worth  while,  hence  the  appeal  to  save 


_ ^  ^  _  war  supplies.  This  does  not  discour- 

of  and  pride  in  his  citizenship  ^ge  the  Canadian  Westmghouse  Co.,  sacrifice  now  in  order  to  buy 

i9y.ir.  .dvertisinq  In  Canada  explaining  g^ws.  “Take  the  advice  of  your  later.  Remember,  too,  that  when  the 


care  of  present  refrigerators. 


attempt  to  dissuade  customers 
buying  commodities  which  they 
and  which  they  can  obtain, 
it  explains  why  there  are 

Irtages  of  certain  goods,  and  why 
is  advisable  where  possible  “to 
te  the  old  one  do”  (as  the  Canadi- 
*hnister  of  Finance  advocated)  and 
I'ave  it  inspected  and  overhauled, 
^is  a  mechanical  device. 

^  virtue  of  economy  is  preached 
1  this  ^e  from  many  an  advertis- 
EB  pulpit  in  connection  with  the  war 
and  the  need  is  stressed  for 
in  expenditure,  and  for  regu- 
Mving  to  enable  the  citizen  to  do 
mty  by  purchasing  war  savings 
"•ifleates.  At  this  particular  mo- 
Mt  institutional  advertising  empha- 
“  Ibe  supreme  importance  of  pre- 
invest  in  Canada’s  $600,- 
Victory  Loan  offering. 
Good-Will  Ads 
•Manufacturers  of  well-advertised 
^^ucts,  who,  because  of  war  exigen¬ 
ts  are  unable  to  supply  these  prod- 


ing  above  referred  to  gives  typically  Light  Still  Burns  for  Freedom, 

sound  advice  as  from  a  banker,  stress-  The  Women  of  Canada  Carry  On 
ing  the  need  for  personal  thrift  while  says  a  full  page  spread  illustrated  by 

sketches  of  attractive  young  women 


FREEDOM 


in  the  uniforms  of  nursing  and  auxili 
ary  services,  while  one  who  also 


not  be  normal  either. 

Domlnioii  Advertising 

Canadian  newspapers  are  still  carry¬ 
ing  their  usual  large  proportion  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising,  and  their 
“help  wanted”  columns  are  over¬ 


serves  wears  no  uniform  but  “attends  flowing.  Some  competitive  advertising 
to  her  knitting.”  After  hymning  has  disappeared,  but  has  been  more 
praise  of  the  devotion  of  the  women  than  replaced  by  abundant  ins'itu- 
of  Canada,  Canadian  Westinghouse  tional  advertisements.  Largest  of  all 
voices  the  appropriate  conclusion:  advertisers  at  the  present  time,  how- 
“Westinghouse  is  proud  of  the  oppor-  ever,  is  the  Dominion  Government, 
tunity  to  serve  the  women  who  are  which  not  only  appeals  for  reciuits 
serving  Canada  .  .  .  and  pledged  to  for  its  armed  services,  but  uses  paid 
continue  that  service  to  the  fullest  space  to  announce  its  almost  daily 


extent  consistent  with  the  national 
economy,  and  Canada’s  wartime 
efforts.” 

Why  should  the  purchase  of  certain 
household  equipment  be  postponed 
and  “the  old  one”  made  to  serve 
wherever  possible?  This  is  the  theme 
of  another  direct  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wife  in  which  the  Frigidaire  Division 
of  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 
presents  “the  inside  story,  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  Frigidaire  users.”  In 


crop  of  regulations  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Business  is  cooperating  willingly  and 
heartily  with  the  Government  in  the 
working  out  of  all  restrictions.  And 
now,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  institutional  advertiser,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  cooperating  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  resultant  savings  will 
prove  an  investment  in  Victory  and 
keep  Canada  marching  on. 

One  last  word  to  jolt  a  little  the 
American  advertising  man.  Canadian 
agency  executives,  who  used  to  look 
towards  the  United  States  for  leader- 


- -  j  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Frigidaire 

s  for  the  time  being,  continue  their  Westinghouse  copy  devoted  to  "the  women  user,  the  advertisement  advises  check- 

■ertising  on  a  good-will  basis,  in  of  Ceneda."  It  contains  no  selling  ing  over  the  present  equipment  and 

customer  will  keep  in  message.  iiaving  it  put  into  first  class  condition,  ship,  feel,  according  to  one  of  their 

m  V  ^  products  and  purchase  rather  than  purchasing  new  equip-  leaders,  that  American  wartime  ad- 

■i'  H  more  they  become  offering  a  free  copy  of  a  Family  ment.  Typical  of  the  explanatory  ad-  vertising  is  “just  about  two  years  be- 

ole,  ^  All  national  advertisers  Budget  Book  “to  show  how  to  save  by  vertisement  at  its  best,  it  says:  hind  Canadian — or  say  18  months  to 

m  nund  the  government’s  em-  planned  spending.”  There  is  both  “Frigidaire  has  found  it  necessary  allow  for  the  smartness  of  the  Ameri- 
^  on  thrift  as  a  patriotic  duty,  punch  and  propaganda  in  such  an  to  curtail  the  manufacture  of  Frigid-  cans.”  What  is  meant  is  that  the  slant 

Mhem  include  in  Aeir  appeal  as  this  and  the  following:  aire  equipment  because  certain  mate-  of  current  American  advertising  is 


™s^ents  some  slogan  on  these  “Never  before  has  individual  thrift  rials  which  go  into  its  construction  are  just  about  that  which  Canada  used  at 
_  ““’'y  go  into  details  about  been  so  vital  a  factor  in  our  country’s  more  urgently  needed  for  the  manu-  the  outbreak  of  the  war  over  two 
^curtailment  of  production  for  do-  history.  Every  dollar  we  can  save  facture  of  war  supplies.  This,  and  the  years  ago.  Canada  has  experienced 
diversion  of  counts  in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  fact  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  two  years  and  four  months  of  war, 
I  to  meet  the  demands  of  “To  overwhelm  the  enemy  and  hast-  demand  for  electric  refrigeration  in  and  the  United  States  has  viewed  our 

*^Program.  They  seek  to  con-  en  a  victorious  peace,  the  Empire  army  camps,  canteens,  and  refrigera-  experiences  objectively  instead  of 
-  customers  that  it  is  more  must  have  a  modern,  smooth  running,  tion  of  vital  foods  during  transport  to  subjectively.  It  is  the  belief  of  cer- 
'^»geous  to  the  national  effort,  hard  hitting,  fighting  machine.  But  Elngland,  will  make  it  impossible  for  tain  agency  men  here  that  Americans 
consequently  to  the  individual,  to  such  a  machine  cannot  be  built  with-  us  to  supply  new  Frigidaire  equip-  might  benefit  by  bringing  their  ad- 
savings  certificates  and  Vic-  out  individual  sacrifice — self  denial —  ment  to  all  who  will  want  it  this  com-  vertising  into  line  through  a  study  of 
oonds  than  to  purchase  consumer  thrift.  ing  year.”  current  Canadian  advertising. 
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Bulletin  Now 
Paying  Ledger 
AP  Assessment 

Inquirer  Keeping  Member¬ 
ship  Alive  But  Has 
Withdrawn  Oiler 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
has  informed  the  Federal  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia  that  it  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  bidding  for  the  AP  member¬ 
ship,  naime  and  good  will  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  and  has  already  assumed  the 
payment  of  a  $1,350  weekly  assess¬ 
ment  which  had  been  previously  paid 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  a  lengthy,  unexpected  hearing  on 
Monday,  the  Bulletin,  through  its  at¬ 
torney,  William  Clark  Mason,  made 
known  its  intention  of  bidding  for 
the  membership  which  the  court  or¬ 
dered  the  tnistees  to  sell  to  the  In¬ 
quirer  for  $10,000,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Associated  Press.  That 
approval.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned, 
has  not  yet  been  given  and  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  temporarily  withdrawn  its 
offer,  pending  a  clarification  of  the 
situation. 

Agreement  Between  Portiei 

However,  through  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  at  interest,  the  In¬ 
quirer  is  continuing  to  publish  a 
token  copy  of  the  Evening  Public 
Linger  and  the  Bulletin  is  now  paying 
the  weekly  AP  assessment.  A  further 
hearing  on  the  matter  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  20. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  Bulletins 
offer  for  membership,  name  and  good 
will  would  be  more  than  the  $10,000 
which  the  Inquirer  offered  Jan,  6  for 
the  AP  memtership  alone.  He  made 
his  announcement  to  the  Court  after 
Mercer  B.  Tate,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the 
Ledger  trustees,  said  that  he  had  been 
notified  by  the  Inquirer  it  would  no 
longer  j)ay  the  assessment. 

Richardson  Dilworth,  counsel  for 
the  Inquirer,  said  that  while  the  In¬ 
quirer  would  no  longer  pay  the  week¬ 
ly  assessment,  it  would  he  “back  in 
the  field  again”  if  somesone  else 
sought  to  purchase  the  Ledger  AP 
membership. 

Mr.  Tate  added  that  the  Inquirer 
had  paid  the  assessment  for  the  last 
five  weeks  to  keep  the  AP  member¬ 
ship  alive  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  definite  statement  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  board  of  directors  on 
whether  they  would  approve  transfer 
of  the  Ledger  memhership  to  the 
Inquirer. 

No  Word  from  AP 

He  said  that  the  trustees  were  di¬ 
rected  by  an  order  of  the  court  “to 
ask  the  Associated  Press  to  act 
promptly  on  approval  or  disapproval 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  following  that  there  were 
sundry  conferences  between  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  their  counsel  and  general 
counsel  for  the  Associated  Press,  etc.” 
Mr.  Tate  also  said  that  considerable 
correspondence  took  place  between 
the  parties  at  interest.  One  letter  by 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
AP,  explained  that,  according  to  the 
chaiter  and  by-laws,  he  could  not 
authorize  the  transfer  of  memberships. 

Mr.  Tate  said  that  because  of  the 
AP’s  failure  to  make  any  definite 
commitments,  the  Inquirer  withdrew 
its  offer  to  pay  the  assessments.  The 
testimony  later  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  AP  assessments,  ordinarily, 
must  continue  to  be  paid  104  weeks 
after  notice  is  given  of  stopping  the 
service. 

The  Bulletin’s  position  was  given 
in  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Mason; 

“I  have  not  been  interested  on  be¬ 


half  of  any  client  in  making  a  proposal 
for  what  has  heretofore  been  offered 
or  the  trustees  have  offered  and  a  bid 
has  been  received  for,  and  that  is  just 
the  membership  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

“It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  association  (the  AP)  were 
such  that  it  made  that  a  rather 
tenuous  thing  to  attempt  to  buy; 
therefore,  I  have  not  been  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  about  it. 

“But,  I  now  say,  that  if  the  trustees 
are  prepared,  on  order  of  this  Court, 
to  offer  a  combination  which  makes 
something  that  is  an  integral  thing 
that  can  be  purchased  and  that  can 
be  used — that  is  the  good  will,  the 
name  and  the  franchise — that  the  bid 
(the  Bulletin’s)  will  be  more  than 
the  $10,000  which  has  been  offered  for 
a  part.” 

The  Court  authorized  the  sale  of  the 
membership,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  AP  on  Jan.  26. 

The  Court  is  now  seeking  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  AP  position.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  two  points  have  not  been  de¬ 
cided. 

1.  Whether  the  AP  would  admit 
the  purchaser  of  the  Ledger  member¬ 
ship,  under  a  Court  order,  as  one  of 
its  members. 

2.  If  it  did  whether  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers,  which  are  already  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP,  had  the  power  to  veto 
an  affirmative  action  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

Another  hearing  on  Ledger  situation 
was  held  Tuesday  to  decide  whether 
Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  should  be  ad¬ 
judged  bankrupt  or  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  proceedings  dismissed  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chandler  Act.  The  Court 
took  this  matter  under  advisement. 

SNPA  Directors  Are 
Prepared  for  Shortage 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  10 — Directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  meeting  here  Sunday,  dis¬ 
cussed  informally  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion,  and  agreed  that  when  the  short¬ 
age  actually  becomes  critical,  the 
papers  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  every  possible  economy. 

In  a  round  table  discussion  on  the 
possible  shortage,  the  directors  men¬ 
tioned,  without  taking  any  definite 
action,  the  manner  in  which  the  econ¬ 
omy  could  be  met  on  their  individual 
papers  such  as  the  elimination  of  cer¬ 
tain  features,  comics,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  space  allotted  to  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

Secretary-Manager  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son,  said  that  newspapers  represented 
by  SNPA  members  would  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  campaign  to  con¬ 
serve  scrap  paper.  It  was  also  agreed 
at  the  meeting,  held  at  the  Atlanta 
Biltmore  Hotel,  that  numerous  other 
problems  growing  out  of  the  war 
would  be  met  with  a  cooperative  spirit 
of  national  defense.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  streamlined  annual 
convention  geared  to  the  national  war 
effort,  is  in  order,  and  would  be  held 


Sept.  28-29  at  a  place  to  be  selected 
by  the  executive  committee.  One 
problem  taken  up  was  that  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  in  printers  due  to  the 
selective  service  act  and  enlistments. 
To  partially  offset  it,  Johnson  said, 
the  directors  voted  to  encourage 
women  to  take  training  in  printing 
schools  sponsored  by  the  SNPA  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dallas,  Tex, 
Scholarships  for  women  are  to  be 
arranged,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  Johnson. 

Johnson  announced  that  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
had  presented  a  check  for  $250  to 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  in  Chicago,  to 
provide  for  a  full  tuition  scholarship. 

West  Coast  U.P- 
On  War  Footing, 
Johnson  Reports 

Returning  from  Tour, 
General  News  Manager 
Soys  Bureaus  Are  Ready 

The  Pacific  Division  of  the  United 
Press  is  on  a  war  footing  from  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
news  manager, 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  this 
week.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  arrived  in 
New  York  Feb. 

10  after  a  month’s 
personal  survey 
of  what  he  called 
“U.P.’s  defense 
installations”  on 
the  west  coast. 

He  was  accom¬ 
panied  on  tour 
by  Frank  H. 

Bartholomew,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  Division. 

The  U.P.’s  so-called  earthquake  or¬ 
ganization,  which  Mr.  Bartholomew 
set  up  on  the  coast  after  the  Santa 
Barbara  disaster  in  1925,  has  been 
merged  with  its  war  coverage  organi¬ 
zation,  Mr.  Johnson  said.  Instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  scores  of  emer¬ 
gency  correspondents  every  few  miles 
along  the  coast  concerning  where  to 
call  in  event  of  an  attack. 

Aaxiliary  Bareaus  Set 

In  the  area  south  of  Los  Angeles 
the  U.P.  has  a  representative  every 
five  miles  and  the  L.A.  and  San  Diego 
bureaus  have  supplied  them  with 
cards  of  instructions  which  hang  on 
their  telephone  transmitters,  the  UP. 
executive  said.  Some  of  these  are 
in  private  homes  and  others  are  in 
roadside  cafes  and  garages.  The  main 
requirements  are  that  the  places  re¬ 
main  occupied  24-hours  a  day,  and 
that  in  event  of  an  emergency  the 
telephone  be  turned  over  to  the  U.P. 
exclusively. 


WAR  MAY  CUT  TYPEWRITERS  40  TO  80% 

U.  S.  typewriter  manufacturers,  who  last  year  built  well  over 
1,000,000  machines,  are  prepared  for  orders  which  may  cut  production 
during  the  coming  three  months  as  much  as  40%  in  standard  types,  and 
80%  in  portable  types,  according  to  OEM’s  Feb.  9  weekly  summary  of  the 
war  and  business.  Industrial  facilities  freed  by  these  cuts  will  be  made  over 
for  the  production  of  small-arms  ammunition,  primers,  fire  control  instru¬ 
ments,  fuses,  rifles,  pistols  and  parts  for  aviation  instruments.  Several  plants 
are  already  producing  these  items  on  a  small  scale,  the  OEM  said. 

FCC  CALLED  STAHLMAN  TO  TESTIFY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  10 — TTie  Federal  Communications  Commission 
today  called  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  to 
testify  Thursday  morning  in  the  Commission’s  “newspaper  issue”  investiga¬ 
tion.  Hie  Newspaper-Radio  Committee  concluded  presentation  of  its  testi¬ 
mony  last  week.  It  has  been  indicated  that  FCC  will  not  offer  rebuttal  and 
that  the  hearings  will  come  to  a  close. 


OR 


HI 


Mr.  Johnson  said  the  UP.  shatJj^RTC 
for  war  coverage  is  based  on  the* 
sumption  that  every  community 
the  Pacific  coast  is  in  danger  of  alJ 
and  must  be  kept  in  closest  pos 
touch  with  the  nearest  U.P.  relay 
reau,  and  that  every  bureau  its 
in  danger  of  being  bombed  out 

“We  have  established  a;ivi!-J 
headquarters  in  every  city  where 
maintain  a  bureau  and  the  entin 
knows  exactly  where  to  go  in  e 
the  bureau  becomes  uninhabital 
he  said.  “Auxiliary  bureaui 
equipped  with  printer  machine 
connections  with  the  UP.  leased 
system  so  that  the  change-over 
be  made  in  a  very  few  minute*.* 

Power  Failure  Coniidered 

Mr.  Johnson  recalled  that  a( 
arrangements  of  that  kind  in 
made  it  possible  for  the  staff  to 
operations  from  another  headqi 
within  10  minutes  after  the  I 
bureau  was  knocked  out  in  one 
fire  raids. 

In  San  Francisco  sending 
were  installed  on  circuits  coi 
the  army  and  navy  headquartes 
the  U.P.  leased  wire  system,  anf 
UP.  plans  to  use  these  for  em 
transmission  in  event  the  San 
cisco  bureau  is  knocked  out 
the  San  Francisco  headquarter* 
not  be  re-occupied  within  a  few  h: 
the  entire  west  coast  relay,  whid 
housed  there,  would  be  tr^'n.sferredw  __ 
land  to  Sacramento,  where 
“stand-by”  equipment  has  been 
stalled. 

“We  have  had  to  figure  on  the  iyr®® 
sibility  of  power  failures  as  a  km  «  ■ 
of  bombs  or  of  some  city  tumini^/QDl] 
all  of  its  electric  current,”  Mr.  Jc' 
son  said.  “Our  San  Francisco  d 
now  houses  a  gasoline  engine 
generator  which  will  produce  en; 
electricity  to  light  the  news  room 
operate  the  printer  machine.  In  d 
cities  we  have  arranged  to  cut  it 


independent  power  units  being  i  ® 
stalled  in  newspaper  plants  wii  , 

house  our  bureaus” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  U.P.  hadi  '*P  as  i 
newed  its  exclusive  contract  wi  ‘ 

Moraga  Valley  rancher  who  is  ail  .  ®y 
ventor  and  shortwave  authority  I  ^ 

use  of  the  messages  he  picks  rq)  b 
the  Orient.  He  said  this  shorti:  ' 
listening  post  has  a  direct  tekty? 


Does 

Price 

Coni 

Washinc 


the  U.P.’s  San  Francisco  bureau  ® 


All  of  the  single  men  in  the 
Pacific  Division  were  being  qusjW 


with  the  army  and  navy  for 


correspondents  outside  the  Stej 

nental  U.  S.,  Mr.  Johnson  sti 
When  he  was  in  San  Francisco  i  ^d^ish, 
member  of  the  staff,  Don  Caswell !  ^ 
ceived  his  call  to  accompany  *  I  '5  ^ 
cial  army  expedition  only  five  M  1 

before  the  convoy  sailed.  i  ^ 

So  much  secrecy  surrounded'  •  only  e: 
assignment  that  the  army  could  i  “n  over  o 
even  advise  Caswell  what  wei^tj  jnthanr 
derwear  he  should  take  alonft  *  onnative 
Johnson  said.  He  merely  disap^  am 

into  the  fog  without  knowing  wW  oe  a  s« 
he  was  boimd  for  Alaska  or  s’  "^n  caj 
tropical  island.  The  army  did  •  o®. 

vise  that  he  have  a  passport,  ho^  An  exan 
indicating  that  they  expected  to  r*  mda  actir 
a  landing  on  some  foreign  short-  jge  canu 
■ _ ,«  totCoasI 

HAS  105TH  birthday  ve^eir 

The  New  Orleans  Times-I^i^  idnani^ 
Jan.  25,  observed  the  105th  anoi*  ^  • 

sary  of  the  founding  of  its  ^  iggestAH  i 
predecessor,  the  Picayune.  The  T®  . 
Picayime  recalled  that  Ge<»<*,  ,5-,  .  ^ 
Kendall  and  Francis  A. 


founders  of  that  four-page  pap*f 


$400  equipment,  confidently  anno®  S 

to  their  first  readers  that  Pio®. 
had  “come  to  stay,”  Kendall,  tl< 
foimder,  made  journalistic  ..j 

the  establishment  of  his  fa®*“.;  „  ”  ^ 
express  in  1848  to  scoop  the  co-  0^^® 
on  Mexican  war  stories.  ® 


The  1 


The 


resu 
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FP  to  Censor 
peeches  of 
inet  Officers 

Does  Not  Interfere  with 
Price's  Office;  Press 
Conferences  Unaffected 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9 — Presi- 
t  Roosevelt  and  members  of  Con- 
are  virtually  the  only  Federal 
Is  left  beyond  the  reach  of  cen- 
p  as  a  result  of  an  order  extend- 
news  control  to  Cabinet  members 
key  officers  of  administrative 
cies  who  now  must  submit  all 
Aes  for  clearance  before  delivery 
^  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures, 
w  Federal  judiciary,  naturally, 
not  come  within  the  censorship 
*3  since  it  is  not  a  news  source  in 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 

^  new  order,  transmitted  by  Sec- 
Stephen  Early  at  the  direction 
®e  President,  catapults  Archibald 
leish,  head  of  OFF,  to  a  position  of 
Mpo^nce.  Censor  Byron  Price 
nis  aides  merely  lay  down,  and 
**n>ret,  the  regulations  as  to  what 
•y  not  be  published.  MacLeish  not 
t  only  exercises  a  censorship  func- 
n  over  officials  of  higher  official  sta- 
n  than  his  own,  but  also  directs  the 
j^tive  propaganda  on  military 
and  morale.  The  first  of  what 
ne  a  series  of  publications  on  pro- 
wn  came  from  his  office  late  last 
nfli. 

^  example  of  the  type  of  propa- 
activity  in  which  OFF  wiU  en- 
®  came  to  light  recently  when 
®  Co^  newspapers  were  asked  to 
®  editorial  assimance 

I  is  no  real  basis  for  hysteria 
The  Department  of  Justice 
ine  situation  well  in  hand,  was  the 
theme  of  the  editorial  cam- 
designed  to  allay  fear  of  Jap- 
cse  invasion  or  sabotage. 

^  results  of  that  effort  were  not 
Shortly  afterward,  Adminis- 
&nator  Sheridan  Downey  of 
pmia  carried  the  same  message 
^  via  radio.  Rep.  Leland 
^  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  a  Repub- 
j,  “ys  he  sought  radio  time  to 
the  other  side,”  and  that  he  was 


first  granted  time  but  later  told  he 
could  speak  only  in  the  event  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  cleared  by  OFF. 

The  Early  order  on  speech  clearance 
does  not  affect  utterances  made  at 
press  conferences.  However,  these 
gatherings  have  been  less  numerous 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Cancellations,  in¬ 
cluding  several  on  White  House  con¬ 
ferences,  have  been  common.  And 
when  conducted  on  schedule,  these 
meetings  have  been  productive  of 
little  news  copy. 

Expansion  of  OFF’s  field  is  not  an 
invasion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Price  office.  At  his  initial  press  con¬ 
ference,  Price  explained  that  his  func¬ 
tion  would  be  merely  to  lay  down 
prohibitory  rules  and  apply  them; 
that  no  news,  other  than  news  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  would  come  from  his  office. 
Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  it  would 
not  be  his  job  to  ‘‘censor  the  United 
States  Government.”  But,  he  added, 
another  agency  would  seek  to  apply 
the  principles  of  censorship  to  the 
information  dispensing  practices  of  the 
departments. 

■ 

Mott  to  Be  Mellett 
Lecturer  in  Georgia 

Athens,  Ga.,  Feb.  9  — Dr,  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  his  “A  History  of  American 
Magazines,”  will  deliver  the  Don  R. 
Mellett  Memorial  Address  in  Journal¬ 
ism  as  the  opening  feature  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute  here  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  Feb.  18. 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  to  whose  insti¬ 
tution  the  Mellett  lecture  was  assigned 
by  the  national  committee  for  the 
present  year,  has  just  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Dr.  Mott  accepting  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  saying  that  his  subject 
will  be  “Development  of  the  News 
Concept  in  American  Journalism.” 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Dr. 
Mott  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  experiences,  is  a  former  effitor 
of  the  Joumalitm  Quarterly,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 

Brian  Bell,  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  will 
be  one  of  the  featured  speakers  at 


the  Institute  Feb.  18-21,  according  to 
Institute  Chairman  Wright  Bryan, 
managing  editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
Dean  Drewry. 

Other  headliners  from  whom  the  In¬ 
stitute  committee  has  definite  accept¬ 
ances  are  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor 
of  the  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  Chicago, 
and  co-author  of  “Modem  Feature 
Writing”;  John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The 
Linotype  News;  and  Lt.  Peyton  An¬ 
derson,  public  relations  officer  for  the 
sixth  and  seventh  naval  districts. 

The  Press  Institute  dinner  Friday 
evening,  Feb.  20,  to  be  given  by  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  -  Evening 
Press  and  their  publisher,  Herschel 
V.  Jenkins,  is  to  be  a  kids’  party — 
the  editors  are  to  impersonate  their 
favorite  juvenile  characters. 

EYE-WITNESS  STORY 

Walter  Ganz,  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  police  reporter,  was  telephon¬ 
ing  a  story  to  his  office  when  a  gun¬ 
man  entered  the  police  station  last 
Saturday  night  seeking  to  aid  his  pal 
break  jail.  The  26-year-old  hoodlum 
lined  up  the  policemen  against  the 
wall  and  ordered  Ganz  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth.  Ganz  hurriedly  tried  to 
convey  to  his  office  that  “it  was  a  man 
with  gun.”  While  the  gunman  held 
10  people  at  the  point  of  his  gun,  a 
police  detective  quietly  approached  the 
hoodlum  and  opened  fire  on  him.  Two 
persons  were  wounded  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  shots  which  ended  when 
the  gunman  was  fatally  wounded.  Eye¬ 
witness  to  the  shooting,  Ganz  rushed 
back  to  the  telephone  to  give  the  first 
complete  account  of  the  story  to  the 
City  News  Bureau. 

$2,000  FOR  RADIO  PLAY 

Newspapermen  have  been  invited 
to  submit  scripts  for  a  $2,000  radio 
play  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
its  Dr.  Christian  radio  program.  Stories 
must  be  written  for  20-minute  playing 
time  and  built  around  the  fictitious  Dr. 
Christian,  a  bachelor  surgeon  and  his 
secretary  nurse.  In  addition  to  the 
$2,000  paid  for  the  best  script,  other 
usable  scripts  submitted  in  ^e  com¬ 
petition  may  be  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  to  $350.  The  contest 
closes  Jime  10.  Address  inquiries  and 
manuscripts  to  Dr.  Christian  Award, 
50  Rockefeller  PI.,  New  York  City. 


Twin  FallS/  Idaho, 
Dailies  Are 
Consolidated 

Times-News  to  Be 
Published  Evenings,  Except 
SatLirday,  and  Sunday 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Feb.  9 — Consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Twin  Falls  News  and 
the  Idaho  Evening  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  R.  S.  Tofflemire  and 
Emil  Bordewick,  publishers.  They 
own  both  papers.  The  combined  paper 
will  be  known  as  the  Times-News. 

Suspension  of  the  News,  morning 
paper,  will  be  effected  following  the 
Sunday  morning  edition  Feb.  15.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  merger,  the  new  Times- 
News  will  publish  afternoon  editions 
Monday  through  Friday.  There  will 
be  no  afternoon  paper  Saturday  but 
a  Simday  morning  edition  will  be 
published.  The  publishers  issued  this 
statement: 

“Need  for  business  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  in  the  conservation  of 
strategic  materials  and  supplies  and 
war  time  obstacles  make  it  impossible 
to  continue  publication  of  both  news¬ 
papers  under  present  standards.  Con¬ 
ditions  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
publishing  separate  papers  without 
substantial  increases  in  subscription 
and  advertising  rates.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  is  an  alternative  to  such  in¬ 
creases.” 

Mr.  Toffiemire  said  that  press  ser¬ 
vices  and  features  of  the  two  papers 
would  be  continued. 


W.  F.  JOHNS  TO  cm. 

William  F.  Johns,  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  president  of 
WTCN,  will  take  charge  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  effective  April 
1,  under  a  program  calling  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  this  organization  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  new  department  for  radio 
station  representation.  Mr.  Johns  also 
will  continue  a  management  connec¬ 
tion  with  Northwest  Publications,  act¬ 
ing  as  advertising  counsel  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspapers  in  St.  Paul,  Duluth, 
Grand  Forks  and  Aberdeen. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HEi 


PM  Reporter  Soys  having  been  laid  off  from  a  "obTn°a  OBJECTS  TO  MEN 

ss  •  !■  TXT  Connecticut  brass  factory  because  of  Because  male  reporters  "crashed" 

Normcniciie  WOS  prionues  and  was  informed  a  mem-  her  press  conference,  heretofore 

«  ,  .  ,  «  .  be^l^iP  cost  him  only  $26. 

Saboteurs  Target  tZ  ■>•.«»■>•- . . 

«e  T^nrrcliorAm/m  article.  He  was  told  that  he  might  meet  the  press  at  the 

®  Normandie,  which  White  House  in  the  future.  The 

And  Worked  on  Ship  lor  was  unloading  furniture  within  a  few  conferences  were  transferred  to 

Two  Days  to  Prove  Point  days.  He  missed  out  the  first  day,  but  .  jhe  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  when 

.  ,  -.s  ,•  u.  r  .V  ,  “  job  through  a  union  agent’s  Roosevelt  joined  that  egency. 

A  sensational  sidelight  of  the  loss  influence  the  second  day.  By  the  end  ,  -i  u  l  l  i  il  c- 

of  the  former  French  liner  Norman-  of  that  day  he  knew  where  the  Nor-  *  *'*”  ^  *  l  *  **** 

die  through  a  fire  officially  attributed  mandie  was  going,  how  many  guns  Mansion  will  serve  the  purpose  of 

to  carelessness  she  was  going  to  mount,  the  thickness  barring  men. 

was  the  revela-  of  the  armor  over  her  portholes  and 

tion  Feb.  10  by  what  type  of  service  she  was  going  and  taken  prisoner  by  Japs  while  with 
PM  that  one  of  into,  Scott  wrote.  the  U.  S.  and  Flipino  forces  on  Ba¬ 
its  reporters  Ed-'  Foaad  Excelsior  Barrels  Opee  Peninsula;  Bernard  Covit  and 

mund  Scott,  had  „.  Robert  Crabb,  both  Manila  staffers, 

,  ,  ,  j  bix  times  between  trips  ot  carrying  t  j  t  .  .«  ..  I 

worl^  aboard  the  pier  Scott  dal-  since  the  occu^tion  of 

he  big  ship  for  ^  stateroom  or  lavatory,  which  ^anUa;  George  Baxter  in  charge  of 

two  days  and  ^^3  forbidden.  He  investigated  possi-  the  H^g  Kong  ^ce  when  the  Japs 
found  her  an  sabotaging  the  ship  and  Vrisonev, 

easy  prey  to  en-  various  wavs  a  saLteur  ^obe^  Bellaire,  Tokyo  bureau  man- 

emy  saboteurs.  ...  i,  1,  «  u  ager,  interned  by  the  Japs. 

until  i"'  i:"  r  to  S  there  “‘‘r  ““'>1? 

cently  assistant  were  at  least  20  barrels  packed  with  illnes^  Mr.  Furay  said. 

Edmund  ScoH  librarian  under-  i  1  pacKea  wiin  Hewlett,  who  stayed  on  the 

t«Sk  ^e  of  7  job  at  Manila  intil  Japs  entered  the 

,  „  I  decided  to  see  if  I  could  get  near  tuto^ 

his  first  assignments  on  PMs  news  those  barrels,  alone.  It  was  no  trouble 

staff,  two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  at  all  I  could  have  dronned  a  lighted  forces  on  Bataan.  His  wife 

task  of  nrovine  that  New  York  harbor  !  u  •  oroppM  a  i^ntea  helping  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Dar- 

wsK  01  proving  mat  iNew  lorx  naroor  match  in  every  one  of  the  barrels  t,  .  ci-  „ 

facilities  and  ships  at  docks  were  wide  without  being  seen  bv  anyone  At  no  Berrigan  is  filmg  dispatcl^  from 
onen  to  sabotage  He  got  a  iob  as  anyone,  m  no  gyrma  after  recovering  from  a 

open  to  sabotage.  He  got  a  job  as  time  in  the  two  days  I  spent  on  the  se„e-_  sjegg  malaria  which  he  suf- 

longshoreman  through  a  union  official  Nnrmandie  wa<t  I  searched  nr  asked  Siege  01  maiana  wnicn  ne  sur 

at  a  cut-rate  nrice  of  g2B  with  no  ^  searcnea  or  asKeu  foj.gj  Rangoon  while  fleeing  from 

questions  asked,  and  proved  his  ^int  foridddeiTter^Uo^.  At®LMme 

^nX  "^i°’to';;\?wr,Seon'jl"i  f  Robert  MarXTri' Eskelund  and 

mandie  t  he  sto^  he  wrote  on  Jan.  J  company  domg  the  unloading,  by  any  William  H  McDougall  escaped  from 
was  not  printed  before  the  Normandie  orwemment  emnlnve  anv  more  in-  escapea  irom 

went  up  in  flames  teeaus^  PM  _said,  KXrah^u7m7ilf  Znrp”n,Se  L^ZL^heZg^un'S  VVuZ 
was  a  bluepnm  for  sabotage.  social  Seeurity  number.  “fd.  Mei^u^l  Sf  7iun«ered  for 

AuHierities  Woraed  I  used  my  right  name  and  Social  ^uty  and  been  ordered  into  service  in 

PM  said  it  had  called  the  deplorable  Security  number  because  there  was  Dutch  East  Indies, 
situation  to  the  attention  of  various  no  reason  not  to.  But  it  would  not  ■ 

authorities.  “The  proper  Government  only  have  been  simple  to  give  a  false  ICTIlOrGS 

authority,”  Capt.  Charles  H.  Zeerfoss,  name;  I  was  practically  told  to  do  so  ^  ^  ,  T»r  ii 

diief  of  the  Antisabotage  Division  of  by  the  union  delegate,  Connolly,  when  NOTVSIW©!!  S  W ClllCOUt 

the  U.  S.  Martime  Commission,  when  I  hinted  that  my  past  wouldn’t  stand  Washington  D.  C..  Feb.  9 _ News- 

informed  that  PM  actually  had  a  re-  scrutiny.  ,  ,  .  1  i-u  e  papermen  had  their  weekly  “mass  in¬ 

porter  working  on  a  U.  S.  ship  of  vital  Scott,  32,  worked  in  the  library  of  terview”  with  Chairman  James  L.  Fly 
importance,  ‘didn’t  even  ask  the  name  the  New  York  World-Telegram  for  fog  Federal  Communications  Com- 
of  the  ship,  according  to  PM.  The  seven  years  before  he  went  to  PM  as  mission  today  with  no  mention  made 
tabloid  quoted  Zeerfoss  as  replying:  assistant  librarian.  A  scholarly  young  either  side  of  last  Monday’s  walk- 

“Better  get  your  reporter  out  of  there  man  and  an  expert  researcher,  he  j^y  correspondents  who  resented 

before  he  gets  shot.”  envied  reporters  who  got  their  stuff  bgfog  kept  waiting  while  Fly  re- 

John  P.  Lewis,  managing  editor,  in  print  and  asked  for  a  try-out  on  mained  in  his  office, 
told  Editor  &  Pxjblishkr  that  the  idea  the  city  staff.  The  weeklv  meetings  with  the  com— 


Got  Job  as  Longshoreman 
And  Worked  on  Ship  tor 
Two  Days  to  Prove  Point 


OBJECTS  TO  MEN 

Because  male  reporters  "crashed" 
her  press  conference,  heretofore 
reserved  for  women  writers,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  announced 
that  she  will  meet  the  press  at  the 
White  House  in  the  future.  The 
conferences  were  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  when 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  joined  that  agency. 
The  switch  back  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
barring  men. 


the  U.  S.  and  Flipino  forces  on  Ba¬ 
taan  Peninsula;  Bernard  Covit  and 
Robert  Crabb,  both  Manila  staffers. 


Edmund  Scott 


of  testing  harbor  and  defense  pre-  ■ 

caution  against  possible  sa^tage  at-  Puj-ay  T.lgfg  U.P.  Meil 
tempts  was  advanced  by  Ralph  Inger-  —  ^  r  n  • 

soil,  editor.  In  an  editorial  Tuesday  Put  Out  Of  ActiOll 
on  page  two,  facing  Scott’s  story,  Mr.  ,  .  .  tt  j  n 

Ingersoll  said  that  after  warning  the  7 


Furay,  UP.  vice-president,  told'  the  munications  conuni^ion  but  also  De 


Press  May  Appea 
To  Navy  Dept,  for 
Release  of  News 


e  city  Stan.  weekly  meetings  with  the  com¬ 

mission  chairman  are  not  press  con- 
uroy  Lists  U.P.  Men  ferences  in  the  usual  sense.  Fly 

,  ,  X  H  Af  makes  no  announcements  on  behalf 

Ut  wilt  Ot  x\.CtlOn  of  FCC  but  submits  to  questions  dur- 

At  least  six  United  Press  war  cor-  **^8  tl^e  sessions.  .... 


XiWT  ‘A  1  .1  •  1  A  UlcIV.  •  ViwC— U1  calUdiV.  LOiU  l>iiC  -  - - - — 

Now  we  wait  no  longer,  the  editorial  College  Club  in  New  York  fense  Communications  Board,  and 


some  after  difficult  escapes  from  ter-  sional  committees.  Last  Monday  s 


ritory  occupied  by  the  Japanese.” 
Mr.  Furay  listed  the  following  U.P. 


through  the  connivance  of  a  business 


agent  who  was  so  eager  to  sell  mem-  .^^ho  had  flown  to  Hong  Kong  a 

berships  he  kn^ked  on  four-fifths  of  days  before  Dec.  7  and  was  known 


Simultaneous  Release  Seti 
Cases  Where  Washington 
Overrules  District  Officta 


A  statement  to  managing  editors! 

Director  of  Censorship  Byron  Ptie 
issued  Feb.  4,  gave  the  press  li 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Navy  puH 
relations  officer  in  Washington  n 
the  heads  of  district  press  officen  |SiinulUne( 
the  press  believes  the  informations 
volved  is  appropriate  for  publicatii 
Simultaneous  release  to  all  servij 
for  publication  was  ordered  in  ca 
where  Washington  supported  the  pn 
viewpoint  and  overruled  a  distii 
officer. 


Errors  Turned  to  Accont 

The  Censor’s  office  this  week  gnn 
special  permission  to  Editor  &  Pi 
LisHER  to  publish  the  statement,  wh 
was  marked  “confidential^iot 
publication”  when  it  was  sent  o 
The  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Pr 
after  he  had  received  numerous  i 
quiries,  follows: 


“The  confusion  recently  over  sd 
marine  activities  has  been  due  to 
series  of  errors  on  the  part  of  i 
concerned,  including  the  Office 
Censorship. 

“This  experience  has  been  turn 
to  account.  The  central  questions 
one  of  appropriate  authority  for  nui 
ing  news  of  naval  activities  availaa 
for  publication.  Through  consuk 
tion  with  the  press  relations  seen 
of  the  Navy  and  the  news  seroa 
an  interpretation  of  what  constitu 
appropriate  authority,  so  far  as  nas 
information  is  concerned,  has  be 
worked  out  as  follows: 


liaH  respondcnts  have  been  put  out  of  At  FXHC  offi^s  it  was  reminded  that 
Maritime  Commission  the  story  had  ..  j  fo  fo  »  t  tt  the  chairman  heads  not  only  the 

fiirfVior  faotc  sction  m  me  war  mus  lar,  j.  n.  .  ^  , 


happenings,  it  Wcis  said,  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  conducting  a 
meeting  which  overran  the  hour  for 
the  scheduled  meeting  with  the  press. 


.  t  ui  xuiiw  -  - — — ’ 

_ _ _ Feb.  11,  “but  the  rest  are  at  work,  appears  frequently  before  Congres- 

,  „  some  after  difficult  escapes  from  ter-  sional  committees.  Last  Monday  s 

Scott  declared  “any  enemy  agent  ritory  occupied  by  the  Japanese.”  happenings,  it  was  said,  resulted  from 
with  real  bombs  or  fire-setting  ma-  jyjj,  Furay  listed  the  following  U.P.  the  fact  t’nat  he  was  conducting  a 
terial  could  “get  into  the  longshore-  staffers  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  ffie  meeting  which  overran  the  hour  for 
men’s  union  the  same  way  I  got  in —  areas  to  date'  the  scheduled  meeting  with  the  press, 

through  the  connivance  of  a  business  Richard  C.  Wilson,  Manila  bureau 

agent  who  was  so  eager  to  sell  mem-  foief^  ^ho  had  flown  to  Hong  Kong  a  DEMSON  RESIGNS 
l^rships^  he  kn^ked  off  four-fifths  of  fo^^  days  before  Dec.  7  and  was  known  Edward  J.  Demson  has  resigned  as 
the  imtiation  fee,  which  ordinaruy  have  arrived  there.  He  has  not  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
costs  $100,  He  could  wander  ^  he  been  heard  from  since,  although  un-  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald  fol- 
pleased  on  the  ship  and  the  dock  be-  verified  reports  say  he  escaped  Hong  lowing  completion  of  his  reorganiza- 
side  it,  as  I  did,  with  no  nio^e  sup^-  Kong  and  reached  Free  China;  Franz  tion  tasks  there.  An  editor  will  be 
vision  or  surveillance  than  I  had.  He  Weisblatt,  Manila  staffer,  wounded  selected  later. 

could  lock  himself  in  a  rest  room  on  _ _ 

the  ship  for  15  minutes,  as  I  did.  He 

could  carry  matches  and  cigarettes  N,  Y.  NEWS  TO  BROADCAST  NEWS  24  TIMES  A  DAY 

and  smoke  on  the  ship,  as  I  did.  He  XHE  New  York  Daily  News  announced  this  week  that  it  would  broadcast 
could  fool  arimnd  with  barre  s  o  news  every  hour  on  the  half-hour,  24  hours  a  day,  starting  at  12: 30  a.m. 


“Any  news  item  released  by  lus 
authorities  in  outlying  possessions  i 
automatically  cleared  for  radio  a 
press  distribution  within  and  from  i 
continental  limits  of  the  United  Sta 
without  the  necessity  of  a  check  xi 
Washington. 

Washington  Ohays  Sinking  Nm 

“Within  the  continental  limits 
the  United  States,  appropriate  autln 
ity  for  information  about  naval  acti* 
ties,  except  enemy  action  against  n* 
chant  ships  and  sinkings  of  suba 
rines,  will  be  the  press  relations  d 
cers  of  the  naval  districts.  For  a 
formation  about  enemy  action  a£ai 
merchant  ships  and  sinking  of  eW 
submarines,  the  appropriate  authoB 
will  be  the  press  relations  section 
the  Navy  in  Washington. 

“If  any  district  press  relations  d 
cer  declines  to  divulge  informsii 
which  the  press  believes  is  appro? 
ate  for  publication,  contact  can 
made  with  the  press  relations  o® 
in  Washington,  but  in  the  event 
district  press  relations  officer  is  ov< 
ruled  by  the  Washington  office, 
news  which  has  been  held  up  ] 
be  released  for  simultaneous  pubb 
tion  by  all  news  services,  and  throi 
them,  by  all  newspapers.” 


SNPA  LIBRARY  GIFTS 


could  fool  arimnd  with  barrels  of  news  every  hour  on  the  half-hour,  24  hours  a  day,  starting  at  12: 30  a.m. 

^  '.Cii  J  i.-  u  ;.v,  Sunday,  Feb.  15,  in  collaboration  with  Station  WNEW,  New  York.  The  new 
dun^arS'wrrk°SSLsind  Tap  which  News  Aro^d  the  Cli^k,  will  comprise  a  five-minute  broadcast  of 

he  soil^to  make  himself  indistin-  s^rts  and  society  items  ^  well  as  other  domestic  news.  The 

guishable  in  appearance  from  any  broadcasts  are  bemg  designed  by  a  staff  of  the  Daily  News  editors  and  will 
other  long^oreman  on  the  docks,  be  fashioned  just  like  the  News— terse  and  complete,”  the  announcement  said. 
With  a  longshore  hook  in  hand,  he  The  program  will  be  based  on  coverage  by  the  News’  own  staff,  as  well  as 
took  seven  days  learning  the  ropes  that  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  The  New 
on  the  waterfront,  then  applied  to  the  York  Times  on  Dec.  1  started  five-minute  news  broadcasts  on  the  hour  be- 
union’s  Local  No.  824  for  membership,  tween  8  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 


Two  valuable  bits  of  Ametii 
“Mr.  Dooley’s  America,”  and  * 
of  “Irvin  S.  Cobb’s  Autobiogr 
were  presented  to  the  library  “ 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishes 
sociation  last  week  by  John  L  M 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Inland 
Press  Association,  and  Will*^ 
Hardy,  manager,  Pennsylvania  N* 
paper  Publishers  Association,  r«si 
tively. 


^  m 
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ditors  Decry  Normandie 
tensor  ship;  Navy  Acts 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


POTESTS  by  editors  in  New  York 
against  censorship  delays  and  pro- 
liitions  encountered  in  handling  the 
K^die  fire  story  mounted  this 
Ink  and  brought  official  action  both 
Washington  and  New  York  to  clear 
the  muddled  censorship  situation. 
Simultaneous  release  of  news  of  the 
[ractpr  an  hour  after  the  smoke  be- 
billowing  across  Manhattan,  to 
seen  by  millions,  was  a  hignlight 
the  censorship.  Another  phase 
evoked  editorial  criticism  in 
New  York  Daily  News  was  an 
Itler  prohibiting  press  photographers 
Im  taking  pictures  of  the  Normandie 
Kming  over  in  the  early  hours  of 
^oday,  although  many  photos  were 
before  and  after  this  happened. 
Mmy  Protests,  Soys  Navy 
In  Washington  Captain  Leland  P. 

E,  assistant  director  of  public 
s  for  the  Navy  department,  told 
k  Publisher  Feb.  11  that  Navy 
relations  in  the  New  York  City 
have  been  responsible  for  many 
Kotests  and  the  subject  is  being  thor- 
p^y  explored. 

ilieutenant  Commander  John  T. 
ithill,  Jr.,  Third  Naval  District  pub- 
relations  officer  in  New  York,  al- 
idy  has  been  in  Washington,  at  the 
bniction  of  headquarters  there,  to 
pcuss  the  operations  of  his  office, 
complaints  also  have  been  investi- 
ted  to  some  extent  “on  the  grounds,” 
pt  Lovette  said.  Because  the  in- 
Idry  has  not  been  completed,  Lovette 
plained,  no  conclusions  have  been 
ched. 

In  New  York,  a  Navy  spokesman  of 
Third  District  summoned  repre- 
Jntatives  of  press  associations,  news- 
pers  and  ^rroR  &  Pubusher  to  a 

K  conference  Wednesday  after- 
Feb.  11,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
iticisms  of  naval  censorship  which 
ve  been  made.  Last  week  Rear 
ftmiral  Adolphus  Andrews,  Third 
prict  commandant,  replied  to  an 
nx*  &  Publisher  editorial  which 
irected  attention  to  some  phases  of 
je  naval  censorship  in  New  York 
BiP,  Feb.  7,  page  32) . 

"Replying  to  criticisms  on  the  han- 
Ing  of  the  release  to  the  press  of  the 
Jpaandie  story  a  spokesman  for  the 
ird  Naval  District,  New  York,  told 
Jporters  Wednesday  that  the  45-min- 
f  delay  came  about  because  the 
"■7  Department  in  Washington  had 
**nsor  the  story  first. 

He  said  the  first  report  to  the  Third 
ival  District  was  called  in  at  3  p.m. 

5  day  of  the  fire.  Five  minutes  later 
had  been  confirmed  with  the  city 
department,  and  10  minutes  after 
first  report  the  story  had  been 
Jansnutted  to  Washington. 

At  3:33,  the  spokesman  said,  Wash- 
informed  the  Third  Naval  Dis- 
'd  that  it  could  release  the  story 
0  the  Press  Relations  Section  there 
^  J:45  as  the  automatic  release  time 
that  all  services  and  newspapers 
ould  be  covered  simultaneously, 
spokesman  stressed  the  fact 
no  story  dealing  with  Navy  vessels 
luld  be  released  for  publication  with- 
't  authorization  first  from  the  Navy 
psrtment  in  Washington. 

A  New  York  Mirror  editorial,  “Nor- 
indie  Fire— A  ‘N.  Y.  Pearl  Harbor,’  ” 
Jited  out  Wednesday  that  there 
commands”  at  the  scene  of 
6  fire:  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  police 
d  Army.  The  editorial  charged 
was  no  evidence  of  synchroniza- 
'n  of  pefnrt”  and  said  one  Mirror 


reporter,  A1  Chopin,  was  struck  with 
a  rifle  and  knocked  down  by  a  soldier. 

“While  reporters  and  accredited 
news  cameramen  were  being  shoved 
all  over  the  place,  ‘wardens’  were  un¬ 
disturbed  while  they  merrily  snapped 
pictures  of  anything  they  wanted  to, 
or  ground  away  with  movie  cameras,” 
the  Mirror  editorial  said.  And,  though 
reporters  and  accredited  news  camera¬ 
men  were  compelled  to  submit  to  end¬ 
less  and  confused  censorship,  there 
was  no  effort  that  would  have  stopped 
any  enemy  agent  from  picturing  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted  to,  with  no  more  iden¬ 
tification  than  an  OCD  armband. 

“On  censorship,  last  night  (Tues¬ 
day),  a  call  to  the  Navy's  headquarters 
at  90  Church  street  at  7:10,  to  decide 
an  urgent  question,  was  referred  to 
Police  headquarters  for  clearance! 
Naturally,  Police  Headquarters  said: 
‘Why  pick  on  us?’  ” 

Clameramen  stood  by  the  Normandie 
every  minute  after  they  arrived  but 
when  it  was  apparent  that  the  ship 
would  turn  over  on  her  side  they 
were  prepared  to  obtain  pictures  that 
would  rank  in  news  picture  history 
with  the  Hindenburg  disaster.  How¬ 
ever,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that 
the  capsizing  of  the  ship  was  so  grad- 
usual  that  it  was  not  discernible  unless 
checked  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  censorship 
order  which  cleared  away  cameramen 
early  Tuesday  morning  and  forbid 
any  shots  of  the  final  settling  of  the 
Normandie  for  one  hour  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  show  the  ship  in  its 
final  stages  of  list.  Origin  of  the 
order  was  not  determined,  but  the 
order  itself  was  widely  condemned  by 
picture  editors  as  typical  of  pointless 
censorship.  From  the  censorship  point 
of  view,  it  was  feared  that  some  of 
the  pictures  might  have  shown  cer¬ 
tain  things  on  the  Normandie’s  decks 
in  the  final  list. 

A  Daily  News  editorial  Wednesday 
on  “the  Normandie  fiasco”  said  troops 
on  guard  at  the  scene  suddenly  or¬ 
dered  photographers  to  quit  taking 
pictures.  Then,  the  editorial  went  on: 

“All  hands  concerned  are  still  bat¬ 
ting  the  buck  back  and  forth  as  we 
go  to  press.  Navy  officials  say  they 
never  would  have  forbidden  pictures 
of  the  actual  capsizing.  All  pictures 
of  the  disaster  had  to  be  passed  by 
the  Navy  censor,  anyway,  before  re¬ 
lease.  The  colonel  commanding  the 
troops  which  did  the  actual  verboten 
job  says  he  never  issued  such  an 
order.  Nevertheless,  some  such  order 
came  from  somewhere,  and  was  ef¬ 
fectively — and  officiously — carried  out 
by  the  aforesaid  troops.” 


Workmen  on  the  ship  battled  the 
blaze  for  five  or  seven  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  first  alarm  was  sounded  on 
a  special  building  box  on  Pier  48  at 
2:49  p.m.  Monday.  One  minute  later 
the  full  assignment  for  that  box  was 
called.  The  second  alarm  followed  at 
3:01,  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
at  3:02,  3:12  and  4:08.  It  was  not 
until  3:39  p.m.  that  the  first  bulletins 
were  cleared  by  naval  censorship  “for 
release  as  of  3:45  p.m.” 

At  4:11  p.m.  the  following  directive 
was  issued  by  the  Navy’s  district 
p.r.o.:  “All  editors  are  cautioned  in 
their  discussion  of  this  fire  to  make 
certain  that  no  information  is  used 
which  could  indicate  to  any  degree 
that  conversion  work  has  b^n  done 
on  the  Normandie  or  for  what  purptose 
the  conversion  work  was  done,  and 
to  exercise  particular  caution  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  fire  since  the  first 
report  of  where  the  fire  started  may 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  conversion 
work.  If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 
all  editors  are  requested  to  call  the 
Public  Relations  Office,  Third  Naval 
District.” 

Weeks  previously,  editors  pointed 
out.  Life  magazine  for  one  had  car¬ 
ried  pictures  of  the  Normandie  when 
she  was  taken  over  and  even  sug¬ 
gested  in  several  drawings  how  the 
world’s  second  largest  liner  could  be 
converted  into  a  combined  transport 
and  plane  carrier. 

At  3:14  a.m.  Tuesday,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  after  the  ship  had 
settled  on  its  side,  editors  were  noti¬ 
fied  that  all  pictures  held  up  because 
of  the  angle  of  the  ship’s  list  could  be 
released. 

Cansor't  Viewpoints  Vary 

The  Mirror  was  told  to  paint  out 
the  ship’s  propellers  in  one  shot  and 
did  so.  The  Daily  News  ran  a  some- 
v/hat  similar  shot  showing  the  pro¬ 
pellers. 

On  Tuesday  an  hour  was  required 
to  obtain  approval  of  six  pictures  at 
90  Church  street.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told.  Generally,  clearance  was 
fairly  rapid  and  few  if  any  pictures 
were  not  permitted  eventually. 

Aerial  photos  were  made  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  by  Drennan 
News  Photos  at  Roosevelt  Field  for 
the  AP,  New  York  Mirror  and  INP, 
by  Thomas  Campbell  of  Flushing,  L.  I., 
for  Acme  Newspictures,  and  by  the 
Army’s  First  Air  Force. 

According  to  Walter  Ranzini,  as¬ 
sistant  studio  manager  at  the  News, 
90  Church  street  at  first  said  “no”  to 
groimd  pictures  or  aerial  shots,  but 
an  appeal  was  made  to  Lt.  Comm. 
Paul  Smith  in  Washington,  who  was 
“very  cooperative.”  Comm.  Smith  is 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  leave  for  Navy  duty  as  press  rela¬ 
tions  officer  in  Washington. 

The  Navy  censor  called  back  to 
okay  the  flight  but  when  the  News 
plane  was  over  the  Normandie  an 
Army  patrol  plane  dived  in  a  warning 


AP  TAKES  OYER  CITY  NEYYS  FUNCTIONS  IN  N,  Y, 

OVER  THE  SIGNATURE  of  William  G.  Henderson,  manager,  the  New  York 
City  News  Association  at  7  pm.  Feb.  11  sent  its  last  message  to  local 
clients  informing  them  the  organization  was  suspending  operations,  and  two 
minutes  later  the  traffic  department  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
had  switched  the  City  News  wire  to  the  AP  circuit  to  service  New  York  mem¬ 
bers  with  local  news,  which  the  AP  is  going  to  gather  independently.  At 
7:04  p.m.  local  city  editors  were  notified  of  the  changeover.  To  date.  Editor  & 
PuBLisHQt  learned,  more  than  40  former  City  News  employes  have  been  added 
to  the  AP’s  staff,  and  more  will  be  hired. 

VYILL  NOT  RELEASE  NUMBER  OF  NEYY  REGISTRANTS 

UNLESS  the  War  Department  makes  an  eleventh-hour  switch  in  policy,  local 
draft  boards  will  not  be  permitted  to  announce  how  many  prospective 
draftees  register  for  selective  service  Feb.  16.  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  publicly  stated  several  weeks  ago  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  local  registration  figures  should  not  be  issued.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  however,  has  ruled  otherwise. 


to  leave.  The  News  pilot,  Duke 
Krantz,  returned  to  LaGuardia  Field 
after  John  Hemmer,  the  photographer, 
had  made  eight  shots.  Meanwhile 
Washington  was  notified  of  the  Army 
plane’s  interference  and  the  News 
plane  was  sent  back  with  assurances 
that  it  would  not  be  bothered. 

■ 

Newsmen  Ordered 
Out  of  Singapore 
As  Japs  Close  In 

The  last  stories  out  of  Singapore  on 
the  last  stand  of  the  British  defend¬ 
ers  were  received  Feb.  11. 

While  the  fate  of  newspapermen 
there  hung  in  the  balance,  two  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  were  reported  with  the 
AEF  in  Wellington,  N.  Z.  The  latter, 
Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago  Sun,  were  the  first  corres¬ 
pondents  to  arrive  in  the  Far  East 
with  American  forces. 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  Associated  Press, 
in  his  last  dispatch  filed  from  Singa¬ 
pore  at  10:30  a.m.  (11:30  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  Eastern  war  time)  wrote  a  vivid 
description  of  his  last  hours  in  the 
British  island  capital.  Harold  Guard, 
United  Press  chief,  messaged  New 
York  that  “the  front  had  come  to  him” 
and  filed  his  last  story  at  5  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  Singapore  time,  but  a  U.P.  Chi¬ 
nese  staffer,  W.  K.  Wee,  cabled  at  9:30 
ajn...  Wednesday: .  “I’m  staying,”.,  and 
sent  a  story.  J.  Alex  Oilbrook,  British 
UP.,  messaged  at  11:50  p.m.  'Tuesday 
that  he  had  watched  the  battle  from 
his  office  and  was  “pulling  out.”  S.  A. 
Wykes,  INS,  sent  his  last  message 
Tuesday  morning. 

McDaniel’s  last  story  said  he  was 
the  last  American  reporter  to  remain. 
His  dispatch  was  the  first  received  by 
the  AP  in  24  hours.  “Don’t  expect  to 
hear  from  me  for  many  days  but  please 
inform  Mrs.  McDaniel,  Hotel  I^aen- 
ger,  Bandoeng,  Java,  that  I  have  left 
this  land  of  the  living  and  the  dying,” 
he  said. 

McDaniel  said  he  was  leaving  on  a 
vessel  on  which  “the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation,  the  Malayan  broadcasting 
subsidiary  and  I  are  taking  our 
chances  of  getting  clear  of  this  close- 
beleaguered  fortress.” 

In  a  Tuesday  story  he  said  Guard 
and  Wykes,  an  Australian,  joined  the 
Reuters  manager  and  several  Austra¬ 
lian  correspondents  aboard  an  out¬ 
ward  bound  vessel. 

Frank  Hewlett,  U  P.,  Clark  Lee,  AP, 
and  Nat  Floyd.  New  York  Times, 
added  new  laurels  to  their  coverage 
of  the  Bataan  battles  this  week.  Lee, 
describing  a  trip  to  the  front  with 
Floyd  immediately  after  a  Japanese 
suicide  unit  had  been  cleaned  up  by 
the  Americans,  said  Feb.  9  in  a  de¬ 
layed  dispatch  that  the  horror  of  the 
scene  finally  drove  Floyd  and  him 
away. 

Floyd  and  Lee  promised  to  write 
each  other’s  obituary  “if  we’re  hit,” 
Lee  added. 

Hewlett,  in  a  Feb.  10  dispatch,  told 
of  wandering  over  the  battlefield  “less 
than  200  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  doom^  Japanese  force  still  was 
holding  out.” 

With  the  U.  S.  Navy  announcing 
that  the  submarine  S-26  was  sunk 
Jan.  24  when  it  collided  with  another 
U.  S.  naval  vessel  off  Panama,  Frank 
Smith,  Chicago  Times  correspondent 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  filed  an  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  rescue  opera¬ 
tions.  He  related  how  he  and  two 
other  American  correspondents,  Fred 
Parker,  INS,  and  Nat  Barrows,  News, 
were  rescued  after  their  whaleboat 
had  lost  its  rudder. 
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War-Time  Copywriter 
Has  Plenty  of  Worries 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


BEFORE  the  war,  the  copywriter’s  job 
was  tough  but  definite.  He  was  to 
write  ads  that  sold  more  merchandise. 
It  was  a  question 


of  producing  re¬ 
sults  or  going  in- 
to  some  other 
business. 

Now,  however, 
that  has  all 
changed.  The 
man  who  spent 
most  of  a  life¬ 
time  learning  to 
break  down 
sales  resistance, 
must  now  tell  his 
public  that  his 
product  is'  not 


W.  P.  GrifRn,  Jr. 


available  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

He’s  got  to  do  that,  satisfy  his  client 
that  his  money  is  not  being  wasted, 
and  prove  to  Washington  that  his  in¬ 
tentions  are  good  and  not  aimed  at 
selling  a  product  the  making  of  which 
interferes  with  war  production. 

Problems  of  a  Copy  Mon 
And  that’s  only  the  beginning  of  the 
wartime  worries  of  an  executive  copy- 


Mr.  Griffin  said  his  department  was 
working  on  a  series  of  educational  ads, 
designed  to  show  the  public  how  it  can 
use  the  product  in  question — if  not 
now,  then  after  the  war. 

“Elssentially,  our  problem  is  to  keep 
this  product  before  the  public,”  Mr. 
Griffin  explained.  “And  certainly  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
ways  to  do  this  would  be  to  carry  a 
picture  of  the  package  in  the  ad. 

“However,  it’s  prefectly  possible  that 
Washington  would  get  a  look  at  the 
ad  and  decide  that,  in  showing  the 
public  the  picture  of  the  tin  package, 
we  were  trying  to  make  it  remember 
something  which  the  government 
would  like  forgotten  for  the  time 
being.” 

Check  with  Washington 

For  this  reason,  and  to  make  sure 
that  no  copy  contains  information 
which  might  possibly  be  of  value  to 
the  enemy,  any  border-line  ad  will 
be  checked  carefully,  with  Washing¬ 
ton  before  it  gets  a  final  okay. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  course,  has  carefully 
studied  the  newspaper  and  radio  cen¬ 
sorship  rules  outlined  by  Byron  Price 
and  a  strict  voluntary  censorship  of 


however,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
escape  type  will  be  more  widely  used 
as  the  war  progresses. 

Another  problem  which  the  copy¬ 
writer  faces  is  that  of  getting  his  mes¬ 
sage  over  in  even  fewer  words  than 
before  the  war.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  to  radio  where  frequent 
war  news  broadcasts  and  flashes  have 
necessitated  a  curtailment  in  the 
length  of  commercials. 

Mr.  Griffin  didn’t  mention  it,  but  a 
possible  paper  shortage  may  also  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  ads — as  has  been  the 
case  in  Britain. 

“We  can  learn  a  lot  from  what 
they’re  gone  through  in  London,”  Mr. 
Griffin  said. 

Checking  Another  Problem 

Still  another  war  headache  for  the 
copywriter  is  how  to  check  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  copy.  Never  an  easy 
job,  this  was  possible,  before  the  war, 
through  the  use  of  highly  developed 
copy  testing  techniques.  The  tech¬ 
niques  might  have  been  complicated 
but  the  criterion  of  success  was  sim¬ 
ple:  did  the  ad  sell  merchandise? 

Now,  however,  there  is  no  such 
simple  standard.  One  of  the  few  ways 
to  check  non-selling  copy,  Mr.  Griffin 
says,  is  to  include  a  coupon  in  the  ad, 
and  check  the  mailing  response. 

Coupons,  however,  usually  call  for 
some  sort  of  free  literature  and  here 
again,  as  Mr.  Griffin  pointed  out,  the 
paper  shortage  must  be  considered. 

For  its  war  duties  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  require  as  many  hands 
as  before  the  war,  Mr.  Griffin  ^lieves. 
The  number  of  ads  is  greatly  reduced, 
chiefly,  of  course,  on  the  heavy  metal 
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writer  like  William  P.  Griffin,  Jr.,  vice- 

president  in  charge  of  copy  of  Erwin,  all  copy  is  in  effect  for  the  duration. 

Wasey  &  Co.,  Mr.  Griffin  was  a  protege  “Tests  have  shown  us  definitely  that 
of  the  famous  O.  B.  Winters,  also  of  during  times  of  great  crisis,  when  the 

Erwin,  Wasey,  and  for  five  years  copy  newspapers  and  radio  are  full  of  im- 

chief  at  Lord  &  Thomas  where  he  portant  war  news,  the  attention  get- 

q>ecialized  on  the  American  Tobacco  ting  potential  of  advertisements  falls  and  durable  goods  accoimts. 

account.  He  has  also  worked  in  the  off,”  Mr.  Griffin  explained.  And  the  star  copywriter  of  the  pre¬ 

copy  department  at  J.  Walter  Thomp-  This,  of  course,  complicates  the  war  days,  the  ace  idea  and  merchan- 
son.  Last  fall  however,  Envin  Wasey,  copywriter’s  job.  In  many  cases  he  disc  man  who  packed  the  meanest 

the  agency  that  gave  him  his  fost  must  not  only  write  interestingly  sales  punch  in  the  office,  may  now  be 

training,  hired  him  away  from  Lord  &  about  a  product  that  isn’t  for  sale,  but  completely  lost  at  the  job  of  writing 

Thomas.  must  at  the  same  time  compete  with  non-selling  copy.  For  the  duration 

The  problems  of  Mr.  Griffin  and  his  world  shaking  war  news.  As  Mr. 

Griffin  sees  it,  he  has  his  choice  of 
two  kinds  of  copy. 

Two  Kinds  of  Copy 
One  is  commonly  called  “escape 
copy.”  It  has  no  connection  with  the 


department  are  not  unusual.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Erwin,  Wasey  special¬ 
izes  in  packaged  go^s — particularly 
medicines — ^which  have  not  yet  been 
greatly  affected  by  war  shortages.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  agency  has  not  had  to 
trim  sails  as  much  as  some  of  the 
agencies  with  automotive  and  other 
so-called  durable  goods  products. 

But  the  shortages  are  coming,  even 
in  the  soft  goods.  For  instance,  many 
medicines  use  alcohol,  and  alcohol  is 


his  usefulness  is  greatly  curtailed  and 
the  agency  faces  the  tough  decision 
of  whether  to  hold  him  on  until  better 
and  more  normal  times,  or  chalk  him 
off  as  another  war  victim. 

“The  war  copywriter  must  be  more 


war.  It’s  designed  to  take  the  reader’s  than  a  brilliant  idea  man,”  Mr.  Griffin 


mind  off  the  war.  It  offers  him  a  tem¬ 
porary  escape  from  reality. 

This  escape  urge,  Mr.  Griffin  said,  is 
very  apparent  during  war  times.  It 
accounts,  for  instance,  for  heavy  thea- 


said.  “He  must  be  an  all-aroimd 
writer,  with  a  vast  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.” 


club  .„d  the  NEWSWEEK  CAMPAIGN 


of  the  metal  used  in  packaging  will  be 
converted  for  war  production.  Hie 
day  will  probably  come  when  sales 
figures  will  be  the  least  of  the  copy¬ 
writer’s  worries. 

For  that  day  Mr.  Griffin  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  now  preparing.  Some  of 
his  men  are  already  working  on  ac¬ 
counts  where  the  supply  is  much  less 
than  the  demand. 

“Take  this  product  here,”  he  said, 
picking  up  a  well  known  food  package. 
“Sales  on  this  have  increased  tremen¬ 
dously.  1941  was  one  of  the  best 
years  in  file  company’s  history  and 
the  demand  in  ’42  is  going  to  be  bigger 
than  ever. 

“But  you  can  see  the  package  is 
made  of  metal,  and  you  know  how 
that’s  been  affected  by  the  war.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  company  wants  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  good  name  it  has  built  over 
a  long  period  and  has  just  approved  a 
sizable  three-year  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  problem  is  to  find  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  advertise  without  increas¬ 
ing  sales  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
available  supply.” 


ultra  designs  in  women’s  fashions. 
Mr.  Griffin  plans  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  in  his  war  copy. 

The  second  type  links  copy  directly 
with  news  and  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  war  and  current  events  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers  and  that  any  ad  connected 
with  this  subject  will  attract  attention. 

The  choice  of  copy  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  type  of  product.  If  it  is 
essential  to  war  production  or  de¬ 
fense,  copy  about  it  can  easily  be 
linked  wiffi  the  news.  Mr.  Griffin, 


Newsweek  has  just  launched  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  its  hi^ry, 
which  will  consist  of  full  page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  It  will  tell  the 
dramatic  stories  of  incidents  in  the 
careers  of  Newsweek  editors.  The 
newspapers  selected  for  the  campaign 
are  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  Wash- 
intgon  Post.  Concurrently,  Newsweek 
has  started  the  biggest  trade  paper 
campaign  in  its  history. 


The  bulk  of  the  Axton-Fisher 
advertising  appropriation  will 
forth  be  concentrated  in  this 
brand  and  will  be  about  equ^i 
divided  between  newspapers  and  c 
door. 

The  test  cities  are  Tacoma,  Was 
Fresno,  Calif.;  Evansville,  Ind.; 
Lexington,  Ky.  Two  of  these  marl 
are  in  non-tax  states,  and  two  in 
states.  In  non- tax  states  the  staiw 
length  size  of  the  new  brand  will 
at  14  cents  and  the  Imperial  size 
15  cents. 

1,000  Lina  Ads 

The  announcement  ad  measri 
1000  lines  and  stresses  that  the 
cigarette  is  designed  for  the  two 
in  every  smoker:  “the  fun  lo 
side  and  the  conscientious  side.' 
says  the  new  Twenty  Grand  contais 
“a  special  moistening  agent  that  d» 
not  produce  the  irritating  acrolein  ^ 
present  in  most  cigarettes.”  Cd 
surroimds  a  humorous  drawing  anil 
slogan  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  r^ 
“Please  your  palate  and  protect  y* 
throat.” 

The  announcement  copy  will 
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CANADA  TO  USE  U.  S.  PAPERS  FOR  TOURIST  ADS 

QUEBEC,  Feb.  9 — Press  advertisements  form  the  most  effective  means  of 
publicity  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed 
by  Lt.-Col.  J.  L.  Boulanger,  who  heads  the  tourist  bureau  of  the  Province. 
Lt.-Col.  Boulanger,  in  annoimcing  that  an  advertising,  or  publicity,  campaign 
would  be  launched  in  the  United  States  early  next  month,  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  several  thousand  dollars  involved,  said  that  the  drive  would  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  newspaper  advertising  “because  it  is  admitted  that  it  produces 
the  best  results  for  a  campaign  of  this  nature.”  Main  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  to  advertise  Canada’s  war  efforts  and  promote  Quebec  as  a 
tourist  center. 


followed  with  400  line  ads,  rum* 
twice  a  week  in  most  markets,  tln^ 
times  a  week  in  others. 

Twenty  Grand  entrance  into 
15  cent  field  is  said  to  be  the 
of  rising  tobacco  production  <4 
labor  costs  which  have  cut  deflj 
into  the  already  thin  profit  nisJ* 
of  the  ten  centers.  The  old  econoj^ 
Twenty  Grand  will  be  continued, 
will  not  be  pushed. 

In  the  face  of  rising 
tobacco  company  had  either  to  cb^ 
en  its  ten  cent  cigarette,  take  ^ 
risk  of  losing  money,  or  expand  11^ 
the  15  cent  field. 

Rnr  for  Two  Months 
’The  test  campaign  may  run 
or  three  months.  New  test  nad* 
may  be  added  before  then  but  s  ^ 
fledged  campaign  isn’t  expected 
early  summer. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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OR  FEBRUARY  14.  1942 


Oil  Industry 
Asks  Members 
To  Use  Paid  Ads 


THB  B  A  PERSOa 
b  MMM  Hi«  «ii4.  It  M  • 
fcinin  it  w  Mm  af  •  ki|  MaMMit 
tli«  amiaaiiaaiiiaiil  tkat  Daytan'a 
Aaalvafaaay  SaU  aaMa  AatarMai|  wlaak 
MaaM  tka  aii4  a(  Aaalvaraa*^  ^aical 


Cooking  School  Idea 
Still  a  Good  One 


.ya^mington  d.  C.,  Feb.  9-The 
Industry  War  Council  has 
asked  its  membership  to  use  news¬ 
paper  and  other  forms  of  advertising 

SrvatiL^®  message  of  civilian  con- 
to  the  nation. 

committee,  meeting  here,  urged 
oil  campaign  by  individual 

P^'^^^rable  to  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  through  a  common 

be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Council’s  marketing 
committee,  which  plans  to  distributf 
to  oil  companies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  a  brochure  containing  suggestions 
for  participating  in  the  product  co^^ 
servation  program  through  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements,  radio 
announcements,  billboards,  window 
cards,  windshield  stickers,  statfon 
si^  and  other  appropriate  media. 
K'""""  »"  t'ough  this  type  of  publicity,  and 

id  7.  Spotted  through  direct  contact  with  dealers 
ind  the  entire  employes  and  the  public,  the  commit- 
■•  •  •  tee  estimates  that  it  will  be  possible 
cfrcnr^^^  to  deliver  (on  the  basis  of 
circulation  of  newspapers)  41,500  000 
newspaper  messages,  25,000,000  maga- 
^  messages,  42,000,000  messages 

Street  Railway  Advertises  over  the  radio,  7,000,000  through  fairo 

AN  UNUSUAL  use  of  advertising  to  P^^rs,  700,000,000  tlu-ough  billboards 
shoo  business  away  is  the  current  other  outdoor  media,  and  50,000  - 


AmiivarMi^  8*W  *m  DwMon’*  40 
Ym  kavc  on«  M«r«  kif  Hmw  fS 
^ftod— tk*  tiMll  ^ 

Bat— aU  tka  Mwanadi  a{  Aamvanary 
Salt  iHwki|»  ara  kara  Satarday  {or  yoar 
utoaMoii  _  .  ^  a  ^ 


servation  of  rubber,  gasoline,  etc. 
was  given  as  the  reason. 


^  1 

1 

* 

'  'v  1  -4. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


Alan  Gould’s  Creed:  ‘Just 
Tell’  Em  What  Happened’ 


AP  Editor  Filling  in  for  Byron  Price  Took  Old- 
Timer's  Advice  to  Heart  in  1923  .  .  .  Known  as 
Organizer  and  News  Executive  with  Courage 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Chi.  Reporters 
To  Hove  New 
Press  Passes 


Chicago,  Feb.  9— Plans  have  b«e 
approved  for  release  in  the  near  fa. 


A  LESSON  in  news  handling  learned 
in  1923  by  Alan  Gould  stuck  with 
him  as  he  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  today  it 
forms  one  of  his  cardinal  rules  as  he 
administers  for  the  duration  the  dut¬ 
ies  of  Byron  Price,  AP  executive 
news  editor,  now  on  leave  as  Director 
of  Censorship. 

A  year  after  Gould  joined  the  AP 
in  1922  the  young  reporter  covered 
the  most  exciting  story  of  his  career 
up  to  that  time,  the  Dempsey-Firpo 
fight  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New 
Yoris.  Dempsey  knocked  Firpo  down 
seven  times  in  the  first  roimd  before 
the  challenger  socked  the  champion 
out  of  the  ring.  As  an  anti-climax 
Dempsey  kayoed  Firpo  in  S7  seconds 
of  the  second  round. 

"Jatt  Tell  ‘Ea  What  Happeaed** 

Gould  wanted  to  pour  out  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  soul  on  a  sports  editor’s  mas¬ 
terpiece  about  that  sensational  first 
round.  He  sat  staring  at  his  type¬ 
writer,  searching  for  the  elusive  ad¬ 
jectives.  An  old  timer,  “Pop”  Byers 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  leaned  over 
and  jolted  him  from  his  reverie  with 
this  advice: 

"Alan,  just  tell  ’em  what  happened.” 

Vincent  Byers’  sage  remark  broke 
the  tension  and  convinced  Gould  the 
story  didn’t  need  embellishment.  As 
Gould  often  told  the  story  later: 

“It  was  a  great  lesson  to  me  and 
to  other  young  reporters  who  search 
for  a  lot  of  adjectives  to  dress  up  a 
story.  Very  often  this  attempt  ob¬ 
scures  the  real  punch  of  a  yam.” 

By  taking  Byers’  advice  to  heart 
Gould  became  one  of  the  fastest  writ¬ 
ers  the  AP  has  known.  On  numerous 
assignments  as  sports  editor  he  “just 
poured  it  out”  on  his  typewriter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  associates.  As  sports 
editor  and  later  as  the  AP’s  personnel 
diief  he  inculcated  into  the  staff  his 
creed  of  “just  tell  ’em  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Less  than  a  month  after  Kent 


is  better  liked  or  trusted  more  by  the 
news  staff  than  Gould. 

Gould’s  backgrotmd  of  15  years  as 
sports  editor  and  three  years  as  exec¬ 
utive  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  personnel  has  given 
him  a  distinct  advantage  in  knowing 
personally  many  AP  bureau  chiefs 
and  reporters.  He  has  become  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  their  quali- 


vincing  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  that 
it  should  pay  $1.50  a  we^  for  hi^ 
school  notes  it  formerly  got  gratis. 

Gould  did  this  and  the  same  summer 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  paper. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  and 
the  late  John  T.  Calkins  were  sea¬ 
soned  reporters  who  took  young 

Gould  in  tow  at  the  start  of  his  -  --^i 

career.  Frank  Gannett  himself  urged  ^  ^  rs-L 

Gould  to  go  to  college  and  even  POfter  s  pre^  pass  to  be  issued  by  tbl 
staked  him  to  his  tuition  at  Cornell.  department.  The  new  card  s 

While  there  he  worked  on  the  Ithaca  ^  war-time  protecfc 

(N.  Y.)  Journal,  leaving  to  enter  the  ag^nst  saboteurs  and  will  be  suf^ 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  in  the  first  time  by  a  city  «• 

1918.  Gould  also  worked  on  the  which  will  provide  stnd 

Elmira  Advertiser  as  sports  editor  P®*^alties  for  counterfeiting  or  ms^ 
and  on  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Gazette  as  reporter  and  news  editor. 

In  1922  Calkins  told  Gould  of  an 
opening  on  the  AP  staff  and  Gould 
went  to  New  York.  He  became  sports 
editor  the  following  year. 

In  1920  Gould  married  Mary  Eliz- 


The  card  will  be  in  the  form  of 
passport,  with  the  picture  <A  tiJ 
bearer  inside,  stamped  with  the  dfl 
seal.  In  addition,  there  will  be  ly 
holder’s  social  security  number,  phy¬ 
sical  appearance  data,  plus  hh 


abeth  Denton  of  Elmira.  They  have  y'sture  and  that  of  his  papers  manag- 


two  children,  Alan,  Jr.,  20,  and  Mary 
Ann,  7.  The  Goulds  live  in  Port 
Washington,  L.  I.,  where  their  home 
overlooks  Manhasset  Bay. 

In  any  convention  group  Gould 
could  be  spotted  readily  as  the  man 
wearing  a  bow  tie  and  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  usually  bums  up  five 
coronas  while  tackling  a  morning’s 
work.  Gould  is  a  good  bowler,  aver¬ 
aging  180,  and  on  the  links  he  shoots 
in  the  low  eighties.  His  son,  who  will 
register  with  him  in  the  20-45  draft 
on  Feb.  16,  often  trims  him  at  golf. 


ing  editor.  The  cards  will  be 
only  to  bonafide  news  and  pictm 
gatherers  of  recognized  newsptqxa 
newsreel  companies,  news  servics 
and  radio  stations. 


Marvin  Discusses 
Dangers  of 
Controlled  Press 


for 


// 


Alan  Gould 


fications  and  problems  and  this  makes 
easier  his  ta^  of  having  the  right 
man  for  the  right  job,  his  associates 
pointed  out. 

As  sports  editor  he  traveled 
through  the  country  and  also  went 
abroad.  Gould  covered  four  Olympic 
games  for  the  AP  from  1926  to  1936, 
a  coverage  record  that  will  stand  for 
some  years  until  the  Olympics  are 
resum^  after  the  war.  At  Kent 
Cooper’s  suggestion  he  expanded  and 
reorganized  the  .AP’s  sports  service 
throughout  the  U.  S.  in  1925.  From 


Government  control  of  the  press, 
radio,  and  other  news  sources  would 
not  eliminate  public  opinion  but  cause 
it  to  spread  to  underground  channels, 
Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  and  Times,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  told  the  Industrial 
Advertising  Association  of  New  York 
Monday. 

Underground  public  opinion  flour¬ 
ishes  in  dictator  controlled  countries, 
Mr.  Marvin  said.  Open  public  opinion 
is  characteristic  of  democracies,  where 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  prevails. 

One  Extreme  to  Another 
Mr.  Marvin  said  that  public  opinion 
was  similar  to  a  pendulum  in  that  it 
swung  first  to  one  extreme,  then  to 


Good  for  Six  Months 

Cards  will  be  issued  by  Police  Coe 
missioner  James  P.  Alleman  for  a  so- 
month  period.  In  issuing  the  new  caii 
local  newspapers  and  other  news  se- 
vices  are  working  closely  with  & 
police  department  in  substantially  n- 
ducing  ^e  number  of  such  pni 
passes.  In  the  past,  more  than  2jl 
police  press  cards  have  been  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Chicago.  Inclusion  of  tiiii 
bearer’s  social  security  number  on  duf 
pass  is  viewed  as  a  reliable  check 
the  authenticity  of  the  holder  of  suri] 
a  card. 

With  adoption  of  a  city  ordinai»| 
providing  for  a  $200  fine,  or  a  senteu| 
of  not  less  than  30  days  in  the  cour:!| 
jail,  or  both,  for  counterfeiting,  foryU 
ing  or  simulating  such  a  card,  w 
police  department  will  be  able  to  tsbl 
appropriate  action  if  violations  are 
ported.  Similarly,  newspapers  I*: 
press  services  can  be  assured  of  ire 
clad  protection  for  those  entitled  d, 
hold  such  passes,  it  was  pointed  (C 

Working  with  Commissioner  AUe 
man  in  designing  the  new  card  aa 
regulations  is  a  newpaper  commif-s 
consisting  of  Marvin  McCarthy,  Cfc^| 
cago  Times,  chairman;  Isaac  Gersi 
man.  City  News  Bureau;  and  Jed 
Dienhart,  Chicago  Sun. 


I 


n 


•  a  handful  of  men  he  built  the  sports  another.  Prohibition,  he  said,  was  a 

pointed  Gould  tem^ranly  to  s  staff  to  30  in  strategic  locations,  with  good  example  of  this  action.  He 

chair,  Gould  showed  his  real  mettle  g  general  sports  staff  in  New  York, 

as  the  AP’s  news  chief.  Orgo.li.r 

In  September,  1938,  he  took  charge 
of  the  newly  created  personnel  de¬ 
partment  Formerly  personnel  mat¬ 
ters  were  administered  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager’s  office  through  AP  de¬ 
partments  and  bureaus.  Under 
Gould  the  new  department  became  a 
clearing  house  for  personnel  policies, 
procedure  and  planning,  and  labor 
relations.  Recently  he  relinquished 
his  personnel  duties,  which  are  now 
handled  through  other  channels. 

In  his  jobs  at  the  AP  Gould 


Stack  to  HU  Gaax 

When  word  was  received  on  Jan.  15 
that  the  tanker  Coimbra  had  been 
sunk  by  a  submarine  off  Long  Island, 
Gould  stepped  in  and  took  charge  of 
the  story  in  the  absence  of  Gardner 
Bridge,  city  editor  in  New  York,  who 
was  ill.  The  sinking  was  confirmed 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  a  branch  of  the 
Navy.  Gould  stood  his  ground  on 
this  official  source  and  sent  out  the 
story  despite  assertions  by  the  Navy 
Department  that  it  had  no  knowledge 


good  example 
pointed  out,  however,  that  during  war, 
public  opinion  may  not  have  time  to 
swing  back  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  It  may  swing  to  the  extreme 
of  defeatism,  then  the  war  may  be 
lost  before  it  can  swing  back. 

Some  arbitrary  control  of  the  press 
is  essential  during  the  war,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vin  admitted.  He  warned,  however, 
that,  for  the  protection  of  the  press, 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  must  be 
voluntary.  Generally  speaking,  he 
said,  voluntary  censorship  should  be 
applied  to  news  from  the  home  front, 
and  arbitrary  censorship  to  reports 


Times  Saves  Free  Pcipei| 
Offer  in  St.  Petersburg 


the  sinl^g.  As  a  result  of  Gould  s  quired  a  reputation  as  an  organizer  of  from  fighting  fronts 


decision,  the  AP  carried  the  Coimbra 
story  when  it  was  killed  elsewhere  or 
carried  as  an  unconfirmed  report. 

Mild-mannered  and  friendly,  Gould 
is  not  the  cussing  type  of  editor. 
Nevertheless,  he  can  be  very  tough 
when  necessary.  Gould  may  bawl 
out  an  erring  subordinate  severely, 
but  he  never  harbors  a  grudge  against 
a  man  after  imposing  a  reprimand. 
Because  of  this  fairness  in  staff  rela¬ 
tions  and  his  willingness  as  personnel 
chief  to  talk  with  the  men  about  their 
problems,  AP  men  say  no  executive 


remarkable  ability.  He  is  described  Mr.  Marvin  revealed  that  the  news- 
also  as  a  master  of  details  but  at  the  paper  publishers’  advisory  committee 
same  time  an  executive  who  leaves  which  has  been  working  with  chief 
his  men  alone.  He  knows  everything  censor  Byron  Price  is  reprinting  bor- 
that’s  going  on  but  doesn’t  interfere  der-line  stories,  illustrating  different 


The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tima  a: 
nounced  in  its  Feb.  8  issues  that  it 
taking  over  the  offer  of  a  free  pa^ 
to  all  of  its  customers  any  day  tB® 
sun  does  not  shine  in  St.  Petersbu-l " 
adopting  the  policy  which  will 
dropped  Feb.  28  by  the  St.  Petersh-'. 
Independent,  which  has  conducted 
for  31  years.  The  Times  will  tHi 
over  March  1. 

The  Times  was  prompted  by  a  c 
sire  to  preserve  a  procedure 
in  no  other  city  in  the  world.  I® 
years  the  Independent  gave  away  o:- 
146  issues,  an  average  of  four  a' 
three-fourths  a  year.  When  there  * 
day  on  which  the  sun  does  not  Eh  _ 
the  Times  will  give  away  the  follow  - 
morning’s  issue.  . 

The  Independent  said  that  the  r? 
war  time  and  necessary  changa  jj 


so  long  as  his  subordinates  are  getting  phases  of  the  censorshp  problem,  and  publication  hours  left  only  3 
results.  sending  them  to  newspapers  for  fu-  possible  sunshine  period  availabla 

ture  guidance.  nress  aw> 

He  declared  that  the  move  to  have 
all  speeches  by  Cabinet  members  ap¬ 
proved  before  release  by  Archibald 
MacLeish,  head  of  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures,  would  be  helpful  to 
newspapers. 


Gould  observed  his  44th  birthday 
on  Jan.  30.  He  was  bom  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  During  his  high  school  days 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y..  he  drifted  into  the 
news  field  via  a  job  on  the  local 
paper.  A  friend  suggested  he  might 
earn  some  needed  money  by  con- 


fore  the  paper  went  to  press 
would  thus  be  vmfair  to  the  reputa- 
of  the  “Sunshine  City”  to 
offer.  The  Times  offer  will 
upon  the  full  span  of  dayligW 
The  last  free  issue  of  the 
was  given  away  on  Dec.  16, 19^ 
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NEW 


With  history  moving  in  high  .  .  .  with  a  war  being 
fought  clear  around  the  globe  .  .  .  with  no  fixed 
fronts,  it’s  as  much  as  the  bestdnformed  citizen 
can  do  to  keep  it  all  straight. 

But  now  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune  publishes 
a  feature  that  does  that  for  you — “History  in  the 
Making.”  This  full  page  in  the  second  news 
section  is  just  what  its  name  implies.  It  takes 
the  infinitely  varied  and  often  confused  hap* 
peiiings  of  the  last  seven  days,  looks  at  them 
with  a  longer  point  of  view,  simplifies  them,  clari¬ 


fies  them,  arranges  them  for  your  quick  and 
easy  grasp. 

Not  a  re-hash.  Not  just  a  review.  But  a  terse 
word-and-picture  summary  of  the  last  seven  days. 


Look  for  ‘‘History  in  the  Making” 

IN  EACH  SUNDAY’S 


tribune 


(SECTION  2) 


1200  W.  Third  St..  CLEVELAND, 


admit  that  it  cannot  prevent  the  rav- 
ages 

“We  maintain  that  more 
portant  to  strengthen  the  morale 
the  American  people  by  giving  them 
the  truth  from  all  theatres  of  war 
than  to  hold  to  the  nebulous  hope  that 
our  silence  will  be  damaging  to  the 

Germans  who  will  not  know  of  any  7  ^  V 

U-boat  losses  unless  their  govern- 
ment  chooses  to  inform  them. 

“We  further  maintain  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  thereby  straining 
the  i^irit  of  cooperation  that  American 
newspapers  have  evidenced  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  is  causing  a  loss 
of  public  confidence  in  the  press  which 
is  vital  to  the  building  and  broadening 
a  Victory-minded  America. 

such  censorship  were  necessary 
the  newspapers  would  be  the  first  to 
voluntarily  back  it  but  we  feel  that 
the  continuance  such  a  policy  is 
having  an  effect  directly  opposite  to 
the  result  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain. 

“Hie  collective  experience  of  all  "RPCT  NEWSPA' 

New  Jersey’s  newspapers  and  news-  _  . ^ 
papermen  and  women  confirms  this  . '* 
belief.  We  respectfully  ask  that  im-  '"f*  officef  within  a  thor 

mediate  and  serious  consideration  be  ^i®„"bar'‘of  thrU^Sd"’ 
given  this  suggestion.  haadquartar,.  Minn.apoli, 

Off  the  record  luncheon  speeches  were  mar,  21,  is  a  former  Univi 

made  by  Governor  Charles  Edison  sofa  student.  In  winning  _  __ . 

of  New  Jersey  and  Captain  Don  A.  Daily  Press  Association's  scholarship  last 
Starry  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  Wash-  year,  she  was  chosen  as  the  university's 
ington,  while  President  Robert  C.  "best  newspaperman."  It  _  “ 

Clothier  of  Rutgers  deplored  compla-  fi*n*  fbe  award  had  ever  gone  to  a  girl. 

cency,  terming  every  individual  a  Schlemmer,  now  -  _ 

“combatant”  K4innesota  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 

Speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  in-  Honorary  ioumalism  sorority,  is  a 

eluded  Joseph  Newman,  recently  re-  Minnesota  Daily 

turner?  TaIcva  mrr^nnnHpnf  nf  tHp  ntwspapare 


Beckwith  Heads 
Utah  Press  Ass'n 


Frank  J.  Beckwith,  publisher  of  ( 
Millard  County  Chronicle  in  De; 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ut 
State  Press  Association  at  the  aa 
ciation’s  44th  annual 


convention 
Salt  Lake  City  recently. 

He  succeeds  Walter  L.  Carlton ; 
the  Bearer  (Utah)  Press. 

Other  officers  are  Harrison  Concti 
of  the  Springville  Herald,  vice-pra 
dent;  Albert  W.  Epperson  of  ti 
Kaysville  Reflex,  secretary-treasuis 
Howard  Barrows  of  the  Midvale  Sr 
tinel,  Roy  Schonian  of  the  Uir.i 
Basin  Record,  C.  K.  Perry,  Jr.,  of  a 
Summit  County  Bee,  H.  W.  Cherrji 
the  Gunnison  Valley  News  and  Gecq 
L.  Crowther,  Salt  Lake  Timet,  a 
rectors. 


WIGGINS  SPEAKS 

The  fimctions  of  a  newspaper 
AN  peace  and  war  were  discuss^  at  tl 
ws  ser-  Elditors’  Dinner  of  the  Aimual  Jea 
Shown  nalism  conference  jit  Kansas  Sa 
V  staff  College,  Manhattan,  last  Thursd 
dhwost  night,  by  J.  R.  Wiggins,  manags 
’ifjl  *”*'  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-h 
neer  Press.  Coimtry  editors  throng 
out  the  midwest  attended  the  conh 
ence,  the  fifth  conducted  by  a 
was  tha  first  college’s  department  of  indusia 
Iw  .  i.l.  journalism  and  printing.  R.  I.  Thai 
presTdenro’f  ’the  “  l^e^d  of  the  department,  wia 
~  •  holds  the  event  in  conjunction  « 

the  college’s  Farm  and  Home  Wet 


uscono 

)rrow. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Bostos  Cbicafo  San  Francisco 


EDSON'S 

WASHINGTON! 

COLUMN 


Is  a  limited 
qaaatity 

in  MILK! 
in  MARKETS! 


Peter  Edson 


Exlitors  seeking  more  T 
porting”  and  less  ‘‘experbci- 
from  Washington  are  hclp^ 
to  make  Peter  Edson’sJ^ 
umn  the  most  widely  usw 
the  country.  Ask  to  see  pro® 


OR  FEBRUARY  14,  1942 


NOTHER  ADVERTISEMENT 

y  "PSYCHIANA"  I  nc  ./  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

[HESE  LETTERS  PROVE  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CREATOR  IS  BEING 
MANIFESTED  THROUGH  "PSYCHIANA"  Inc. 


R.  Bird,  Spokane,  Washington: 

My  deepest  gratitude  expressed  to  you  for  your  profound  loyalty 
humanity.  You  have  given  to  us  a  new  love,  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
rid.  Oh !  That  all  the  world  could  know  what  I,  just  one  obscure 
on,  have  already  learned  and  accomplished  through  your  Teaching, 
conception  of  great  Truth.  There  could  be  no  more  su£Fering  or 
trow.  There  could  be  no  more  wars. 

•  • 

L.  C.  Doty,  Commerce,  Iowa: 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  kind  help.  1  know  your  and  my  prayers 
ere  answered.  Just  a  few  months  ago  I  was  not  well — had  a  growth 
er  my  arm.  I  went  back  to  the  hospital  this  last  Thursday  and  the 
tors  could  not  find  a  thing.  They  took  an  X-Ray  picture,  too,  and 
can  imagine  how  happy  I  am.  I  shall  walk  in  the  right  pathway 
now  on,  and  believe  in  that  great  Power  of  our  Living  God. 
you  again  and  again  for  your  Teachings  and  good  help. 

•  • 

■  Walter  Vaughn,  Louisville,  Ohio: 

I  had  two  strokes  of  paralysis,  and  was  in  pretty  bad  condition. 
Doe  of  your  Students  told  me  I  would  get  well  and  said  I  should  write 
Doctor  Robinson.  I  did  this,  telling  you  of  my  misfortune  and 
less.  Today  I  am  feeling  fine.  On  Saturday,  July  22,  I  had  my 
or  examine  me  for  blood  pressure.  He  tested  my  heart  and  could 
oodiing  wrong.  Then  he  used  the  X-Ray  and  found  my  heart  in 
condition.  I  thank  you.  Doctor  Robinson,  and  "PSYCHIANA” 
r  my  speedy  recovery. 

•  • 

oe  H.  C  Bahl,  San  Nicolas,  Aruba,  N.  W.  I. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  very  many  experi- 
s  I  have  had  since  I  have  started  my  studies  with  you.  My  whole  life 
(hanged;  I  have  become  more  self-confident,  I  now  know  who  and 
t  God  is,  where  God  is,  and  now  I  can  say  that  I  do  enjoy  my 
ppy  moments  spent  with  God. 

k  i  •  • 

l^eva  Hanna,  Berbeitoii,  Ohio: 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  found,  through  "PSYCHIANA,” 
he  peace  whi^  passeth  all  understanding.  I  look  for  my  Lessons  as 
tttets  from  a  dear  friend,^  study  them  quietly  each  day  as  you  sug- 
and  get  a  new  thrill  each  time. 

•  • 

Estella  M.  Ertel,  Akron,  Ohio: 

First  I  want  to  say  "PSYCHIANA”  is  beautiful.  Each  day  I  love 
PSYCHIANA”  more  and  more.  Almost  an  invalid,  my  health  is 
^^Shining  to  improve;  but  best  of  all.  Doctor  Robinson,  I  am  able  to 
wlp  others  regain  their  health.  Just  yesterday  a  lady  came  to  me 
suffering  with  a  very  painful  grow^  on  her  breast.  I  used  "PSYCHI- 
iWA’S”  Teaching — God’s  healing  Power — and  this  morning  she  called 
me  to  say  that  when  she  went  to  show  it  to  her  neighbor  this  morning, 
to  her  great  surprise  it  was  gone.  Not  even  a  scar  there.  Now  she  is 
persuaded  she  wants  to  study  "PSYCHIANA.”  I  talk  "PSYCHIANA” 
w  every  opportunity.  I’m  beginning  now  to  experience  a  new  some- 
I  cannot  describe.  Things  are  coming  a  bit  better  financially, 
too.  Many,  many  thanks. 


Mr.  Reuben  F.  Barker: 

I  cannot  very  well  close  this  letter  without  first  giving  you  my 
impression  of  your  Lesson  Number  Two.  One  can  hardly  pass  it 
without  comment.  It  has  left  a  permanent  marker  on  my  mind  which 
shall  not  soon  be  erased.  It  tears  through  convention  and  tradition, 
and  revolutionizes  the  manner  in  which  man  has  been  taught  to  think. 
To  say  that  I  thank  you  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to 
participate  in  this  great  study  faintly  expresses  my  indebtedness  to  you 
for  the  invaluable  services  already  rendered  upon  the  receipt  of  my 
second  Lesson. 


Mr.  Walter  Stickley,  Hurstville,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia: 

Without  a  doubt,  "PSYCHIANA”  Lessons  are  wonderful.  When 
I  received  the  first  Lesson  of  the  first  series,  I  was  a  very  sick  and 
despondent  man.  It  was  wonderful  the  uplift  and  peace  of  mind  it 
brought  to  me,  and  this  has  remained  with  me.  My  financial  position 
has  very  much  improved,  and  I  am  just  reaching  out  and  building  a 
home  which  has  been  my  greatest  desire.  It  is  astounding  how  every¬ 
thing  has  been  made  so  easy  in  connection  with  the  loan  of  money  for 
the  erection  of  the  building.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  teaming 
of  the  wonderful  Power  of  the  God-Law,  and  wish  you  every  success 
in  your  wonderful  great  work. 

•  • 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Hammond,  Hudson,  Colorado: 

I  must  write  to  tell  you  of  my  joy  and  gratitude  at  having  my  little 
son,  Richard,  home  again  and  well  after  six  months  in  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Denver.  The  nurses  and  doaors  speak  of  his  healing  in  such 
terms  as  "a  modern  miracle,”  "who’s  your  guardian  angel,  Dick?”,  etc., 
and  I  shall  never  cease  thanking  God,  after  seeing  the  Power  of  the 
Living  God  defeat  the  "last  enemy”  for  Richard. 

•  • 

Lillian  Scheer,  Detroit,  Michigan: 

Oh,  Doctor  Robinson,  you  are  a  wonderful  man,  and  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Truth  you  are  teaching  is  worth  a  million  dollars  to  anyone  who 
will  believe  it  and  try  it.  1  could  not  go  on  without  it  now. 

•  • 

Mrs.  Robert  Annala,  Longview,  Washington: 

When  I  began  studying  with  you,  I  was  not  only  the  saddest 
woman  in  the  world,  but  a  biner  one  as  well.  Illness,  financial  worries, 
and  misery  dogged  my  footsteps.  Now  I  have  a  new  lease  on  life — 
no,  a  NEW  LIFE,  and  things  are  rapidly  taking  form  for  a  better, 
richer  life  still.  I  would  like  to  continue  my  studies  with  you  and 
help  to  place  this  Teaching  in  the  hands  of  everyone  I  contact.  I  want 
others  to  find  peace  and  health  in  the  Power  as  I  have,  and  believe  it 
the  best  way  to  show  my  gratitude. 

•  • 

Eva  M.  Plumlee,  P.  O.  Box  795,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma: 

I  am  sure  you  hear  this  from  every  letter,  but  1  will  never  be  able 
to  thank  you  enough  for  bringing  this  message  to  all  of  us.  I  cannot 
express  myself  enough  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  in  a  small  way  connected  with  this  organization.  It  means  much 
to  me,  and  you  will  hear  from  me  from  time  to  time. 


1500  OF  THE  LARGEST  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL  RECEIVE 
A  COPY  OF  DR.  ROBINSON’S  LAST  BOOK— "FOR  RENT— A  CROSS" 

Watch  for  your  copy. 


PSYCHIANA"  INC 


MOSCOW.  IDAHO 

^JMember  —  no  one  connected  with  this  movement  ever  receives  one  penny 
'"Profits  or  dividends,  "psychiana"  ine.  is  a  non-profit  religious  corporation 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E|fO^ 


First  'Phoned  News 
Story  Published 
Feb.  13, 1877 

The  first  news  story  reported  by 
telephone  was  published  in  the  Boa- 
ton  Globe  65  years  ago,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Feb.  13,  1877.  Henry  M. 
Batchelder  was  the  reporter  and  A.  B. 
Fletcher  the  rewrite  man.  Appearing 
on  page  5  in  the  second  column,  the 
13  inches  of  copy  carried  the  single 
line  head — “Sent  By  Telephone”  with 
the  three-line  drop  announcing  “The 
First  Newspaper  Despatch  Sent  by  a 
Human  Voice  Over  the  Wires.”  The 
initials  “H.  M.  B.”  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  story. 

Under  the  date-line  “Salem,  Feb.  12, 
10: 55  P.M.,”  the  story  covered  the 
meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  that 
evening  in  Lyceum  Hall  at  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  exhib¬ 
ited  and  demonstrated  his  telephone 
invention  before  some  500  persons. 

Second  Lcctnre 

This  was  Bell's  second  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  his  telephone,  the  first 
having  been  presented  gratuitously 
before  the  same  organization  a  fort¬ 
night  previously.  Financial  problems 
confronted  the  young  inventor,  who 
was  hoping  to  marry  soon.  In  giving 
the  lecture  again  for  his  own  benefit, 
he  realized  his  first  earnings  from  his 
telephone — a  total  of  $85. 

Bell’s  able  assistant  and  associate, 
Thomas  A.  Watson,  recalled  this  epi¬ 
sode  in  his  autobiography,  “Exploring 
Life”  —  “And  that  infatuated  young 
man  squandered  it  all  on  a  pretty 
little  silver  model  of  the  box  telephone 
which  he  gave  to  his  girl — a  bit  of  ex¬ 
travagance  of  which  I  didn’t  approve.” 


It  was  an  auspicious  occasion,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  publicity  that  followed, 
stimulated  in  no  small  measure  by  the 
Globe’s  historic  dispatch,  brought  an 
avalanche  of  requests  for  other  lec¬ 
tures.  Some  historians  would  have  it 
that  this  one  event  startled  the  Fourth 
Estate  into  the  realization  that  the 
telephone  was  no  mere  scientific  toy 
but  an  invention  of  great  potential 
value  in  covering  news.  At  least  the 
newspaper  world  can  look  back  upon 
Batchelder’s  reporting  job  that  night 
as  marking  the  start  of  a  new  era  in 
journalism. 

Wattoa  Took  Story 

For  this  lecture  Bell  utilized  the 
telegraph  lines  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company  between 
Boston  and  Salem.  Permanent  magnet 
telephones  with  metallic  diaphragms 
were  used  without  a  battery  in  the 
line.  In  Bell’s  attic  workshop  at 
5  Exeter  Place  in  Boston  the  line  ter¬ 
minated  at  a  telephone  attended  by 
Mr.  Watson,  who  became  the  “unseen 
voice  at  the  other  end,”  and  talked 
and  sang  to  the  audience  in  Salem  at 
various  times  as  requested  by  Bell. 

With  Mr.  Watson  on  that  evening 
were  Benjamin  Bridden,  an  electri¬ 
cian,  Professor  E.  B.  Warman,  and 
A.  B.  Fletcher,  the  representative  of 
the  Globe.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
Batchelder,  an  old  schoolmate  of  Wat¬ 
son’s  who  was  in  Salem  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  started  to  telephone  his  story  to 
Fletcher.  Ihe  latter,  not  being  used 
to  the  telephone,  had  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  message.  So  Watson 
took  it,  repeating  it  aloud  while 
Fletcher  wrote  it  down. 

Boston  business  men,  as  they  pe¬ 
rused  their  morning  news  that  Tues¬ 
day,  were  assured  in  reading  at  the 
very  end  of  this  report  that  “It  was 
a  very  noteworthy  occasion,  certainly.” 


On  January  15,  1942  employment  in  the  Akron 
Area  showed  nearly  a  25°/o  increase  over  the  same  date  in 
1941. 

Number  employed  in  factories  and  offices  of  91 
manufacturers  totaled  70,614  compared  with  56,667  on 
January  15,  1941.  The  1942  figure  is  almost  2%  greater 
than  December,  1941. 

751  were  employed  in  II  Cuyahoga  Falls  com¬ 
panies  surveyed,  4%  less  than  December  s  total  but  23% 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

An  increase  of  slightly  more  than  1%  was 
recorded  between  December  and  January  by  Barberton  s  1 5 
industries  contacted,  12,734  now  being  employed  or  about 
17%  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Although  there  have  been  lay-offs  in  a  few  plants, 
particularly  those  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  rubber, 
they  were  not  as  large  as  expected  nor  were  they  great 
enough  to  cause  a  decrease  in  total  employment  figures. 

New  defense  plants  nearing  completion  in  Akron 
and  Ravenna  will  soon  employ  upward  of  20,000  workers. 
This  will  send  employment  rolls  to  a  new  all-time  high. 

•  Increased  Employment  Means  Increased 
Sales!  Get  Yonr  Share  by  Increasing  Yenr 
Sales  Messages  in  Akron's  Only  Newspaper. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
New  York.  Philadelphie,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


Skott  'Taka^ 


WHEN  BARRON  Bradshaw  Beshoar, 

statehouse  reporter  for  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  returned  to  his 
c^ce  one  evening  he  handed  his  city 
editor  a  document  signed  by  Gov. 
Ralph  W.  Carr  and  carrying  the  state 
seal  of  Colorado.  It  said:  “I  hereby 
certify  that  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
B.  B.  Beshoar  was  in  the  statehouse 
today.  Please  excuse  his  dumbness 
and  failure  to  produce  anything.  He 
is  Barr  (e)  on.  Signed,  Ralph  W. 
Carr.” 

The  News  printed  the  “document” 
with  the  comment:  “We  assigned  Mr. 
Beshoar  to  cover  the  county  morgue 
for  the  evening.” 

■ 

NEWS -JOURNAL  COMPANY  em¬ 
ployes  began  to  wonder  about  their 
future  after  this  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
News.  So  far,  no  one  seems  to  have 
put  in  a  claim. 

“Mrs.  Charles  Pettit  and  Mrs.  Ches¬ 
ter  Lightbown  were  leaders  in  the 
opening  qualifying  round  of  the  first 
annual  Delaware  state  resident  wo¬ 
men’s  pair  bridge  championship  at 
the  Acme  Bridge  Club  last  night. 
The  second  qualifying  round  will  be 
played  today  at  1: 30  p.  m.  at  the  club¬ 
house.  Winners  of  the  championship 


will  be  awarded  the  News-Jourj 
Company.” 

■ 

TASTY  MORSEL! 

Under  the  heading  “Fort  Inv-j 
Chorus  Girls,”  the  Providence  Jour 
Feb.  6  stated: 

“As  a  morale  measure.  Fort  AdJ 
soldiers  will  have  30  chorus  girls  :< 
lunch  today.” 

■ 

JUMBLED  anatomy  seemed  the  r 
swer  to  this  headline  in  the  Gr.- 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press: 

MAN  STRUCK  ON  CHIN 
RECEIVES  ANKLE  FRACTUffi 

■  _ 
A  NEWS  photographer  was  taking  A 
picture  of  a  comely  drum  mi- 
participating  in  a  Farmers’  Week  p- 
gram  at  Michigan  State  College  Fell 
“Whom  are  you  working  for?" : 
sweet  thing  asked. 

“The  Associated  Press,”  replied 
cameraman. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  take  that  pap. 
cried  the  S.  T.  “Will  you  send  me 
copy  if  I  give  you  the  money?” 

■ 

Editor  &  Pi-blisiier  will  pay  $2.00  forr 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  T!- 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

ISSUES  EXTRA 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Ne 
extra’d  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1,  with  t- 
navy  announcement  of  American  P  ! 
cific  Fleet  attacks  on  the  Japa.'-.c;  1 
controlled  Gilbert  and  Marsh 
islands. 


fusrif 

TRANSACTIONS 

GAIN 

29.58 
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WORCESTER 

Significant  of  Worcester's 
steady  gains  in  buying 
power  and  general  business 
activity  are  the  mounting  figures  for  check  transactions  in 
Worcester  banks.  As  Worcester  factories  step  up  production 
on  Victory  orders,  additional  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
earned  and  SPENT  in  this  rich  and  ACTIVE  market  in  the 
heart  of  industrial  New  England. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1941  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1940  —  Worcester's 
Check  Transactions  gained  29.58  per  cent. 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1941  Worcester's 
Check  Transactions  exceeded  by  14.9  per  cent 
the  figure  for  the  ENTIRE  YEAR  of  1940. 

Source;  feefero/  Reserve  Bank  oi  Boston 

This  prosperous  market  is  covered  by  The  Telegrom-Gozette  ALONE 
Circulation  more  than  134,000  overage  net  paid  daily.  Population: 
City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770. 
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Summary  of  Annual  Statement 

December  31, 

Admitted  Assets  _  1941 

Bonds,  Mortgages,  and  other  Assets  $745,739,728 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued .  8,400,215 

Premiums  Due  and  Accrued .  1 1,816,886 

Total  Admitted  Assets . $765,956,829 

Liabilities 

Policy  Reserves .  $578, 177,202 

Policyholders’  Funds .  145,378,542 

Policy  Claims  in  Process  of  Settlement  2,802,878 

Dividends  to  Policyholders .  8,722,625 

Taxes .  2,346,149 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  1,017,412 

$738,444,^8 

Special  Reserves .  $  7,168,880 

Surplus .  20,343,141 

Surplus  and  Special  Reserves .  27,512,021 

Total  Liabilities  and  Contingency 

Funds .  $765,956,829 

United  Statn  Registered  Hondo  included  in  the  above 
statement  are  deposited  as  required  by  law;  State  of 
Massachusetts  $250,000;  State  of  Georgia  $10,000. 


A  complete  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  on  request 


IZgvERY  day  last  year,  Massachusetts  Mutual  paid  $127,000 
to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  These  payments,  amounting 
to  over  forty'Six  million  dollars  in  1941  alone,  assured  daily 
necessities  and,,  in  general,  made  normal  life  possible  for  many 
families.  There  could  be  no  better  monument  to  thrift  and 
forethought,  than  the  steady  flow  of  these  life  insurance  dollars 
to  the  homes  of  our  country. 

The  continuing  need  for  protecting  home  solvency  is  greater 
today  than  ever  before.  With  more  life  insurance  and  annuities 
in  force  than  at  any  time  in  its  over  ninety  years  of  faithful 
service,  Massachusetts  Mutual  assures  financial  security  for  its 
policyholders  and  their  families. 

The  morale  of  our  fighting  men  and  our  defense  workers  is 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  through  life  insurance,  they  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  backlog  of  security  for  the  home  folks. 
For  the  same  reason,  life  insurance  aids  in  maintaining  the 
strong  citizen  morale,  so  essential  to  our  country's  complete 
victory  over  the  common  enemy. 

But  strong  morale  must  be  supported  by  the  implements  of 
war.  For  this  purpose,  our  Government  must  have  money.  Rec' 
ognizing  this  need,  Massachusetts  Mutual  owns  the  lawful  maxi^ 
mum  of  Defense  Bonds,  and  this  year  will  substantially  increase 
its  investments  in  United  States  Government  obligations. 


Donald  C.  Keane 
22  East  40th  St. 
New  York  City 


Lloyd  Patterson 
17  East  42nd  Sl 
New  '^'ork  City 


I.awrence  E.  Simon 
20  Pine  Street 
New  York  City 


Ciibson  Lewis 
One  Hanson  Place 
Br.H>klyn,  N.  Y. 


John  £.  Clayton 
Raymond-Commerce  Bldg. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


|V|  1  Cf  I  Af  A  ■  the  rubber  is  spotted,  a  plastic  filler  astounding  Mistletoe  record — an  aver- 

*  Jj  COO  VJCLO  inserted  to  fill  the  break.  age  life  of  90,000  miles  on  the  original 

This  operation  is  considered  ex-  rubber  with  the  re-capped  carcasses 
Jr'XlXcO  IJT^^XIX  X  llTcS  tremely  important  because  it  prevents  more  than  doubling  that  figure. 

*  the  entry  of  foreign  materials  and 

1  1-  lit  ^  j  r?i  A  moisture  which  are  so  harmful  to  the  New  Record  Form 

Oklahoma  City  Newspaper-Owned  Fleet  fabric  of  the  carcass.  something  new  in  the  way  of  sub- 

Conserves  Rubber  Through  Carehil 

Ovs»r.Inflation  Methods  important  part  in  the  life  of  a  its  appearance  in  Inglewood,  Cal,  re- 

Mistletoe  tire  for  no  truck  ever  leaves  cently,  the  creation  of  the  Inglewood 

g  fjPQOQP  a  BRANDENBURG  garage  without  those  little  “life  Daily  News.  The  new  receipt  is  i 

*  '  savers,”  as  Ward  calls  them,  screwed  gummed  stamp,  approximately  ont 

TO  MEET  the  critical  problem  of  get-  ratio  in  keeping  with  the  load  increase,  tightly  into  place.  To  him,  the  loss  of  and  three-eighth  by  one  and  seven- 

ting  every  possible  mile  of  wear  Long  a  foe  of  heat  as  one  of  rub-  ®  valve  cap  means  the  possible  entry  eighths  inches,  bearing  on  its  fact 

from  tires  now  in  xise,  operators  of  ber’s  worst  enemies.  Ward  favors  what  tiny  particles  of  grit  which  force  the  printed  acknowledgment  of  re¬ 
newspaper  truck  fleets  may  well  take  he  terms  “slight  over- inflation”  as  the  opening  in  the  valve  core,  with  a  ceipt  of  the  subscription  price  for  the 

a  lesson  from  Mistletoe  Express,  the  best  method  of  reducing  this  destruc-  resultant  loss  of  the  air  which  insures  month,  and  requiring  only  the  sig^- 

company-owned  unit  which  delivers  tive  agent.  Through  this  method  of  proper  inflation.  ture  of  the  carrier.  The  subscriber 

the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  inflating  from  five  to  20  pounds  above  ^  addition  to  these  daily  inspections  may  secure  the  stamp  to  a  permanent 
Oklahoman  to  outlying  points.  the  pressure  recommended  by  the  tires  themselves,  the  steering  form  for  preservation,  as  he  does  his 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  asked  the  mamdacturers.  Mistletoe  shop  men  apparatus  of  every  Mistletoe  truck  is  defense  stamps. 

Mistletoe  Express  operators  to  tell  have  discovered  that  less  of  the  tire  completely  checked  once  each  week.  The  stamp  is  detached  from  a  larger 

how  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  required,  adjustments  are  made  on  form,  containing  stamps  for  the  com- 

the  remarkable  record  of  tire  conser-  roadbed,  thereby  reducing  heat-pro-  ramber,  c^er  and  toe-in,  result-  plete  year,  by  the  carrier.  This  form 

vation  even  before  the  emereencv  ere-  ducine  friction  to  a  minimum.  ing  in  a  minimum  of  sidewise  wear  measures  about  six  and  one-half  bv 


tAMISY 
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Whether  it  be  soap  for  little 
ladies  or  big  . . .  for  bath  or  for 
dishes  .  .  .  for  the  laundry  or 
the  busy,  grimy  hands  of 
Michigan  industry  . . .  the  best 
place  to  talk  about  it  is  in  the 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 
Total  circulation  ...  a  third  of 
a  million  daily  without  any 
premiums  or  deals.  Total 
"soapers”  covered  . . .  one  and 
a  third  million. 
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Is  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  America's  War  Program 


Essential  industries-such  as  steel,  air¬ 
craft  shipbuilding-are  requiring  more 
man  power  now  and  are  producing  more 
buying  power  than  ever  before 


EstMished  1764 
(Scut  for  4e) 


PAY  ROLLS  UP  58% 

December  1941  over  1940 


Weekly  earnings  of  174,691  Maryland 
industrial  workers  averaged  S36.22  in 
December.  You  can  reach  the  vast  Balti¬ 
more  market  most  effectively  through 


Eefresenud  Nmtioumtty  by 

GILMAN,  NiCOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

Nam  York,  PkilmMphto,  Boston 
Detroit,  Chicegn,  Sen  Fretteisem 


Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
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You  do  NOT  need  a  "Priority  " 
to  Travel  by  Air! 

WITH  the  newspapers,  the  newsmagazines  and  the  radio  reporting  total  “priorities  on  tires,” 
“priorities  on  aluminum”  and  priorities  on  other  essential  materials,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  people  have  the  mistaken  impression  that  government  priorities  on  transportation  interfere 
seriously  with  air  line  operation  and  with  the  public  use  of  air  travel. 

THE  FACTS  ARE: 

When  seats  on  an  air  line,  or  on  any  other 
*  medium  of  transportation,  are  required 
by  the  government  for  war  purposes,  priori¬ 
ty,  to  the  extent  required,  is  given  promptly. 

O  The  establishment  of  such  travel  priori- 
*  ties  has  not  interfered  with  the  operation 
of  the  air  lines  or  with  the  use  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  by  the  public;  nor  was  it  intended 
by  the  government  that  the  formal  institu¬ 
tion  of  priorities  would,  to  any  substantial 
extent,  result  in  such  interference.  Here  is 
what  the  War  Department  has  said  officially 
on  the  subject: 

"...  assigning  priorities  of  air  line  space  to 
certain  persons  whose  travel  is  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  effort 
.  .  .  will  not  interfere  to  any  measurable  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  travel  of  the  general  public . . . 

The  percentage  of  such  (priority)  passengers 
to  the  total  is  and  undoubtedly  will  be  very 
small . . .” 

Furthermore,  for  many  weeks  prior  to  the 
government’s  announcement,  the  air  lines 
had  already  been  granting  priority  to  trav- 

Thus,  the  record  itself  and  the  sutement  of  the  War  Department  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the 
air  line  seats  are  and  will  continue  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  American  business  man  who 
wants  to  aid  in  conserving  our  most  precious  resource.  Time. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

BOUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS 


elers  on  business  "necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort,”  whenever 
such  priority  was  required  to  secure  a  reser¬ 
vation.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  seats  available  have  had  to  be  as¬ 
signed  on  a  priority  basis.  'The  formal  ap¬ 
plication  of  priorities  to  air  travel  has  not 
changed  this  percentage. 

T  You  do  not  have  to  ask  for  or  secure  any 
*  form  of  "priority”  to  make  a  reservation 
on  an  air  line  or  to  make  a  trip  by  air.  Any 
impression  given  by  the  press  that  you  have 
to  "stand  in  line”  to  get  air  line  reservations, 
or  that  most  of  the  seats  are  taken  by  "pri¬ 
ority”  passengers,  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  facts. 

A  When  you  take  a  trip  by  air,  you  will  not 
be  preventing  anyone  "whose  travel  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  effort”  from  getting  transportation  on 
an  air  line.  On  most  of  the  flights,  seats  are 
available:  if  or  when  there  are  not  enough  to 
go  around,  preference  will  be  given  to  gov¬ 
ernment  requests  if  priority  is  specifically 
requested. 
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•DEFINITELY  LAST  MESSAGE' 

"I  am  leaving.” 

That  message,  at  the  end  of  a  fragmentary  but  poignant 
dispatch  telling  of  fea^ul  air  raids  on  Singapore  during  its  last 
stand  against  the  Japanese,  was  the  last  word  received  by  the 
Associated  Press  from  its  staff  reporter  in  Singapore,  C.  Yates 
McDaniel. 

McDaniel  was  the  last  American  reporter  to  remain  in  the 

dty. 

Instead  of  placing  the  routine  time-slug  at  the  beginning  of 
his  message,  McDaniel  marked  it  "definitely  last.” 

Bom  in  China,  McDaniel  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
Orient  This  is  the  fourth  time  he  has  seen  a  great  city  fall 
to  the  Japanese.  He  was  in  Tientsin,  Nanking  and  Hankow 
when  they  fell. 


c.  YATES  McDaniel 


Keni  Cooper,  General  Manager,  The  ^ 


By  C.  YATES  McDAMEU 
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AP  MEN  ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE 


WORLD 
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Clark  Lee's  brilliant  dispatches  from  be¬ 
leaguered  Bataan,  many  of  them  prepared 
under  fire,  rank  high  among  the  great  reporting 
achievements  of  the  war. 


His  work  typifies  that  of  Associated  Press 
newsmen  and  picturemen  the  world  around — 
ignoring  danger,  overcoming  untold  difficulties 
to  give  American  readers  facts. 


Wherever  news  is  breaking,  Associated  Press  men  are  on  the  job  to  bring 
accurate  accounts  speedily  to  readers  of 


(NAME  OF  PAPER) 
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NOT  A  SUBSIDY 

AT  THE  RISK  of  being  tedious,  we  are  going 

to  repeat  some  observations  which  have 
ap[)eared  on  this  page  during  the  past  two 
months.  The  subject  is  that  of  paid  display 
advertising  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
war  securities  and  of  making  clear  to  the  people 
the  ramifications  of  many  new  policies. 

Our  position  in  this  matter,  we  have  thought, 
has  been  simple  and  clear.  It  is  first,  that  there 
is  MO  more  efficient  method  of  pushing  any  pub¬ 
lic  project  to  quick  and  successful  completion 
that  the  use  of  display  advertising  space  in  repu¬ 
table  publications,  ^cond,  we  have  contended 
that  neither  the  government  nor  anyon?  else  has 
the  right  to  ask  publishers  to  donate  ^pace  for 
display  promotion  of  government  objecti\es.  We 
believe  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  space  is  as  much  stock  in  trade  as  are  steel 
ingots,  copper  wire,  bauxite  ore,  or  any  other  raw 
material  which  goes  into  ships  or  munitions  for 
the  national  use.  These  are  paid  for,  cash  on  the 
barrel  head.  The  labor  that  transmutes  them  into 
useful  form  is  paid  for.  Only  when  it  comes 
to  advertising  does  the  government  seem  to 
assume  that  white  space  costs  nothing  as  raw 
material,  and  that  the  labor  required  to  turn  it 
into  advertising  has  neither  cost  nor  value. 

Most  emphatically,  we  want  to  be  recorded  as 
rejecting  the  idea  that  advertising  by  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  subsidy  to  the  press,  as  some 
of  our  publisher  friends  seem  to  regard  it.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  any  more  than  the  payment 
for  steel  shapes  or  gun  barrels  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
steel  industry.  The  direct  purchase  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  by  the  government  for  specific  public 
purposes  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  adoption 
of  efficient  modern  business  methods. 

Some  of  our  newspaper  friends  also  seem  to 
fear  that  the  argument  for  use  of  pmd  display 
space  in  publications  has  been  prejudiced  by  the 
generous  donations  of  time  by  the  broadcasters 
for  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps 
and  Bonds.  We  do  not  agree  with  that  pusillani¬ 
mous  attitude.  The  patriotism  of  the  radio  opera¬ 
tors  in  offering  their  facilities  gratis  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  highly  commendable,  but,  with  that 
in  mind,  it  is  still  possible  to  question  their  busi¬ 
ness  judgment.  Their  production  problem  is  not 
similar  to  that  of  the  newspaper,  for  it  does  not 
involve  the  conversion  of  raw  materials  into 
useful  form  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
skills  and  complex  tools. 

Publishers  who  look  with  suspicion  on  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  contend  that  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  by  having  the  government’s  dis¬ 
play  appeals  financed  by  private  contributions. 
Without  a  doubt,  that  can  be  done.  It  has  been 
done  in  many  cities,  in  1917-1918  and  in  the 
present  era.  Our  complaint  against  that  method 
is  that  it  is  not  efficient.  It  is  a  hit-or-miss  propo- 
■sition.  which  cannot  have  the  effect  of  a  con¬ 
certed,  well-organized,  and  thoroughly  planned 
advertising  campaign.  It  depends  far  too  heavily 
on  the  goodwill  and  available  funds  of  an  un¬ 
known  number  of  individual  patriots. 

The  government  can  get  its  money’s  worth 
many  times  over  by  using  advertising  as  it  should 
be  used  for  the  many  war  purposes  that  the 
experiences  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have 
demonstratetl.  We’ll  take  with  an  even  temper 
Secretary  Morgenthau’s  ironic  remarks  that  only 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  objected  to  the  Treasury’s  so-called  adver¬ 
tising  program.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
lonely — and  being  right. 


For  he  shall  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  I  Corinthians  XV:  25. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STRIKES 

MORE  TH.VN  three  months  ago,  two  separate 

units  of  the  American  New.spaper  Guild 
struck  daily  newspapers  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  major  is.sue  in  both 
strikes  was  the  Guild  .shop,  which  the  publishers 
refused  to  concede,  although  there  was  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  on  other  questions.  Both  papers 
have  been  shut  down  ever  since,  and  in  Chester 
the  strikers  have  set  up  their  own  daily  in  an 
attempt  to  complete  the  wreck  of  the  struck 
Chester  Times.  In  Aliquippa,  which  is  a  .strong¬ 
hold  of  the  CIO  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  tactics  have  been  to  represent  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .struck  .iliquippa  Gazette  in  circulars 
and  placards  as  a  foe  of  union  labor — despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  amicable  relations  with  unions 
other  than  the  Guild. 

The  Chester  strike  was  called  for  6  a.m.  on 
Election  Day  and  it  went  into  effect  then  despite 
efforts  to  have  it  postponed  by  James  F.  Dewey, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Mediation,  who  proffered 
his  good  offices  for  a  settlement.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  management,  but  declined  by 
the  Guild  unit,  which  is  under  the  juri.sdiction  of 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Newspaper  Guild.  In¬ 
volved  are  .some  32  members  of  the  editorial, 
circulation,  and  advertising  departments. 

The  Chester  Times  is  a  better  than  average 
daily  newspaper  for  a  city  of  its  size,  and  it  has 
been  notable  for  many  years  for  its  fair  and  care¬ 
ful  owner-management  under  Col.  Charles  R. 
Long.  It  is  under  the  guns  of  the  Philadelphia 
dailies,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  has 
its  income  ever  warranted  the  payment  of  wages 
and  salaries  on  the  scale  of  its  big-city  neighbor. 

Somewhat  analogous  is  the  situation  of  the 
much  smaller  Aliquippa  Gazette.  This  paper  is 
comparatively  new,  and  the  organization  of  its 
editorial  staff  was  attempted  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper  Guild,  a  fairly  important  union  entity 
in  that  CIO  stronghold.  Lacking  the  elements  of 
age  and  strength  that  are  present  in  Chester,  the 
Gazette  has  sought  financial  help  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  nearby  Western  Pennsylvania  cities. 

How  that  fact  came  to  light  will  be  interesting 
to  publishers  and  to  Guild  members  who  believe 
in  the  ethics  of  their  organization.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\s.sociation  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
Among  those  pre.sent  was  E.  J.  Tilton,  publisher 
of  the  Gazette.  After  the  meeting  had  adjourned, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  publishers,  about  17 
strong,  who  have  been  asked  for  assistance  by  the 
Gazette  held  an  informal  and  private  meeting  to 
discuss  the  question.  They  thought  it  was  pri¬ 
vate,  but  in  their  midst  was  C.  L.  Whipple,  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Guild  in  Aliquippa.  Mr.  Whipple 
promptly  got  out  a  report  to  his  organization,  a 
report  which  has  been  branded  as  a  “mass  «f  lies 
from  beginning  to  end’’  by  W.  N.  Hardy,  manager 
of  the  P.N.P.A.,  and  as  “ridiculous”  by  Mr.  Tilton. 
The  report  purported  to  show  that  the  Gazette 
had  received  $600  during  January  from  other 
newspapers,  but  had  not  at  the  time  had  any 
contributions  for  February  or  March. 

It  also  quoted  Mr.  Tilton  as  warning  his  fellow 
publishers  to  “get  the  people  who  try  to  stir 
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these  things  up  when  you  hire  new  empb 
check  their  records.  Check  them,  check 
back  and  back  and  back.” 

That  seems  rather  obvious  advice.  It  ought 
lie  the  procedure  followed  by  every  iiewspa] 
employer  and  it  is  routine  for  many  import 
iiewspa|)ers  which  have  entered  amicable  rela' 
ships  with  the  Guild,  and  it  need  have  nothing 
do  with  wliat  the  .\liquippa  strikers  call 
busting.”  Nothing  whatever! 

The  latest  development  in  the  .\liquippa  sitt: 
tion  is  an  appeal  by  about  a  dozen  non-Guild  er 
ployes  of  the  Gazette,  including  several  menibrH^^^ 
of  the  Typographical  Union,  for  the  protei 
of  the  county  sheriff  in  their  right  to  work.  Thr 
declare  that  the  strike  was  .started  and  is  belt' 
continued  through  the  influence  of  “outsiders”- 
with  whom  they  promi.se  to  deal  if  afforded  poli. 
protection  on  their  jobs.  The  sheriff,  in  a  red-hoj 
union  center,  prefers  to  remain  neutral  l)etwee 
the  groups.  Meanwhile  a  .sewe  of  more  eniployr 
continue  to  get  no  wages,  the  publisher  has  » 
income,  and  the  city  has  no  newspaper. 

This  ruthless  pressure  for  the  clo.sed  .shop  a 
small  city  papers  like  the  Gazette,  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  metropolitan  journals,  may  well  adii 
to  the  growing  list  of  war  fatalities  among  new^ 
papers.  The  closed  shop  and  other  ironhounl 
Guild  provisions  have  the  effect  of  freezing  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  jobs  at  a  time  when  flexibility  sjjjj™*  ^ 
vital  to  the  .salvation  of  many  a  small  city  pspBlgiected 
.\t  best,  profitable  newspaper  operation  in  a  tonlager;  j 
the  size  of  .Aliquippa  is  marginal,  with  the  delassist 
crease  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  revenue 
the  addition  of  a  few  thousands  in  expense  sufi- 
cient  to  throw  the  operation  from  black  to  red 
That  is  a  circumstance  from  which  nobody  » 
gain,  as  the  Guild  has  learned  from  several  painH 
experiences. 
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be  applied  by  the  newspaper  reporters  and  phe- 
tographers  who  had  to  cover  the  tragic  story  if 
the  U.S.S.  Lafayette  fire.  From  start  to  fcis 
the  record  is  one  of  ineptness  of  official  cen.sr 
ship  and  meddling  with  normal  news  proces;.*- 
First,  there  was  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  hold  tkBsigned 
story  up — putting  an  official  “relea.se  time”  on  iBagersh: 
story  that  was  evident  to  all  of  New  York: 
millions  who  had  eyes  or  a  nose.  Then  there  »>■' 
the  unconscionable  delay  of  one  hour  the  net 
day  in  getting  the  Navy  censor’s  approval  of  < 
half-dozen  routine  pictures.  Previous  to  thit 
newspaper  aircraft  which  had  received  the  N’so; 
permission  to  take  aerial  shots  were  chased  do«> 
by  .Army  planes  which  did  not  know  of  tk 
Navy’s  approval.  .At  the  end,  upon  orders  fro« 
some  person  or  persons  unknown,  photoprJ4)h® 
were  forbidden  to  take  pictures  of  the  ship  » 
she  slowly  turned  on  her  side — one  of  the  mod 
dramatic  scenes  that  this  war  has  yet  affordti 
and  one  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  d 
any  military  value. 

We  can’t  blame  the  Navy  for  the  confusi* 
that  reigned  for  hours  along  the  waterfront, 
the  great  inconvenience  of  working  newsmo- 
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Official  police  cards,  issued  by  the  New  YoikB^*nse 


Police  Department  under  stringent  regulations 
were  frequently  not  honored,  while  all  sorts  d 
phoney  cards,  badges,  and  brassards  pennilW 
idlers  through  the  fire  lines.  For  all  concerned,! 
is  a  trying  piece  of  business,  but  we  can’t  bd 
any  excuse  for  the  obstacles  thrown  by  J 
varieties  of  officialdom  in  the  way  of  newspap® 
people  doing  their  lawful  job  in  a  lawful  mannff 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  5. 


before  that  with  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  FOLKS  VVORTH 
merchandising  service  department  of 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

Morton  Frank,  Pittsburgh  Press  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsbxirgh. 

F.  S.  Peters,  recently  secretary  of 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  newspaper 
representatives,  is  no  longer  identi¬ 
fied  with  this  company. 

Miss  Bernice  Gardner,  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune  classified 
department,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  to  succeed  J.  B. 
zette,  and  presi-  Mittelman,  who  has  enlisted  in  the 
dent  of  the  military  service. 

Republican  Val-  John  Connors,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
ley  Conservation  Knickerbocker  News  national  adver- 
Association,  has  tising  department,  has  returned  to 
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FRANK  L.  AMES,  business  manager, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  president  of  the 

,,  Maine  Newspa- 

ijlllllllllllllllllllllll^^  per  Publishers’ 

Association, 
years  old  but 
never  saw  the 
inside  of  a  news- 
paper  office, 
inuch  less  work 
until  he 
After  a 


naiAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
presented  a  collection  of  156  Indian 
.arJtets  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  which 
was  accepted  last 
week  by  the 
'  board  of  govem- 

ors  of  the  insti- 
I  tution. 

^  H.  D.  Strunk, 

V  publisher,  M  c  - 

t  ■  Cook  (Neb.)  Ga- 


was  40. 

P  decade  of  vari- 

L  ous  clerical  ca- 

pacities  in  the 
drygoods  busi- 
Frank  L.  Amas  ness,  he  became 

assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Orono  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  in  1920  and  was  assistant 
to  the  president  in  1929.  He  became 

_  _  _  assistant  treasurer  of  Bangor’s  big 

a’unteered  his  full-time  services  to  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  paper  corporation,  the  Eastern  Manu- 
le  Grand  Traverse  County  Council  {qj.  oaore  than  eight  years,  last  week  facturing  Company,  the  following  year. 
---  1--  '  -  -  -  .  ’  *  was  named  assistant  to  Walter  „  1930,  Fred  D.  Jordan,  publisher, 

ppuinted  executive  director.  During  Graham  news  editor  of  the  Sunday  Bangor  Daily  News,  brought  in  Ames 
,  ^  Herbert  Kelly,  who  has  as  auditor.  Ames  was  appointed  busi- 

-  -  been  telegraph  editor,  was  named  city  manager  in  1938.  his  present  post, 

co-publisher,  editor.  Ray  A.  Wright,  assistant  tele-  important  factor  in  the 

graph  editor,  was  named  telegraph  Progress  of  the  paper,  which  today 

editor.  Cunningham  has  been  em-  stands  at  all-time  circulation  highs  in 
ployed  on  the  Register  since  1927.  0°*^  the  daily  and  Sunday  fields. 
Prior  to  that  he  worked  on  the  Des 

Moines  Capital.  q  Stephen  Potwin,  editor  of  the 

William  J.  Embler,  managing  editor  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  is  in  Bristol 
of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  hospital  following  a  heart  attack. 
Herald  for  five  years,  resigned  this  Alden,  state  editor,  Olean 

month  to  teke  a  ^st  with  the  In-  (n.  Y.)  Times-Herald,  has  resigned  to 
formation  Bureau  of  the  Citizens  ^b-  accept  a  position  with  a  lumber  com- 

lic  Expenditures  Survey,  Albany,  pa^y  in  Athens. 

Edward  P.  Dougherty,  former  assistant  „  o  »»  n  \ 

editor,  has  been  elevated  to  his  post.  S.  Moore  Bost,m  (Mass ) 

^  ’  1  #  .V  m  ^  Herald,  was  elected  president  of  the 

DonCromie  recently  of  the  Toronto  organized  New  England  Out- 

Star  and  son  of  the  late  Robert  Cromie  Writers  Association  at  the  Hotel 

who  owned  the  Vancouver  Sun  until  Kenmore,  Boston,  Feb.  7.  Others 
his  death  a  few  years  ago  has  l^n  Charles  Vail,  Hartford 

named_  managing  e^tor  of  _  the  Sun  /Ponn.)  Courant.  vice-nresident. 


W.  R.  Hearst 


of  Defense  for  one  year.  He  has  been 

'  . ,  ‘  - 

his  term  of  office  Robert  Battdorff  will 

,erve  as  general  manager  of  the  paper. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  < 

Oange  (Cal.)  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission,  supervising  agency  for 
all  California  transportation  and  util¬ 
ity  facilities. 

Henry  L.  Wilder  was  re-elected 
president  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  News  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
flews  and  the  Lebanon  Semi  Weekly 
Sews,  recently.  Dr.  R.  J.  Schropp  was 
man- 
editor  and 
assistant  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Wilder,  secretary. 


elected  treasurer  and  general 
ager;  Adam  S.  ’ 


EDGAR  S.  BAYOL,  formerly  general  succeeding  Herbert  Sallans,  last  week 
manager  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  named  news  manager  for  British 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  U.P.  The  Sun  is  still  owned  by  the 


siffied  his  post  to  accept  the  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Star-  News,  owned  by  former 
^ngressman  Dudley  A.  White  who 
“as  been  called  to  active  service  in 


Panty waist"  now  LEGIT! 


“Pantywaist,”  coined  by  HAROLD 
TEEN,  makes  the  new  1942  edition 
of  Funk  &  Wagnall’s  Standard 
Dictionary ! 


Lieut.  Hal  Douglas,  who  is 
J®*  in  Naval  service  in  Birmingham. 
Gearhart  joined  the  Times  staff 


®  January,  1940.  He  was  advertising 
®anager  of  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest 


for  30  years  and  was  with 
^  Metro  Newspaper  Services  in  New 
»ork  City  for  two  years. 

James  F.  Flanagan,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  one 
a  committee  of  five  named  recently 
I?  confer  with  Washington  officials  on 
J  question  of  financing  a  new  de- 
*»se  industry  for  Scranton. 

^bmrt  D.  Lowe,  formerly  of  the  cir- 
®nation  promotion  department,  Chi- 
^  Herald  -  American,  has  joined 
American  Van  Lines,  Inc., 


.  .  .  This  comic  strip  has  had  a  direct 
influence  on  Young  America's  fash¬ 
ions,  fads  and  fancy  phrases  for 
more  than  TWO  DECADES! 


’Leapin*  Lea*' 


'Growing  Point' 


'$odo  Stofiofl' 


•<unes  banford,  recently  an  ac- 
^t  executive  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
*ns  and  Doremus  &  Company,  and 
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Surveys  show  that  news  pictures 
have  a  92  per  cent  reader  interest. 

Satisfy — at  comfortahle  cost — this 
pre-eminent  interest  hy  using  the 
pre-eminent  matted  news  picture 
service  in  the  field  today — that  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Coverage  of  news  is  complete. 
Editing  is  alert,  quick  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  service  when  hig  news,  such 
as  the  Normandie  fire,  breaks. 
Sharp,  deep-etched  engraving  in¬ 
sures  clear,  crisp  reproduction 
from  mats.  Flexibility  is  afforded 
by  issuance  of  mats  either  in  full 
pages  or  chopped. 
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Times,  is  the  author  of  a  factual  book  rapher  for  the  Birmingham  Age-Her¬ 
on  Canada  under  wartime  conditions,  eld-News,  recently  returned  from 


j  ,  published  in  New  York  by  Coward-  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  has  been  at- 

_ continued  from  page  23  McCann.  tached  to  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

by  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce  this  sum-  George  M.  Doyle,  editorial  director  Clarence  F.  Byms,  editor,  Fort 
nier  and  released  simultaneously  as  a  the  Sprtngfield  (Alass.)  Baity  N ews,  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
film  by  Columbia  Pictures.  He  is  also  returned  to  his  desk  Saturday  after  an  and  Times  Record,  is  a  member  of  the 
author  of  “Finlandia.”  absence  of  three  months  due  to  a  Honorary  Tax  Commission  appointed 


Duell.  Sloan  and  Pearce  this  sum- 


Clarence  F.  Byms,  editor.  Fort 


author  of  “Finlandia.” 


William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  managing  serious  operation  and  a  lengthy  con-  Feb.  7  by  Gov.  Homer  Adkins  to 


editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  and 
Russ  Kintzley,  reporter,  have  become 


prepare  tax  recommendations  to  the 


Joseph  Butler,  sports  editor.  Scran-  Arkansas  Legislature. 


fathers  in  recent  days.  A  son  was  bom  fo”  (Pa-)  Times,  was  recently  elected  Miss  Jane  Lamb,  graduate  of  the 


to  the  Kintzleys  Jan.  4,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Eastern  Baseball  University  of  Michigan,  has  joined  the 


Fitzpatricks  Jan.  31. 

Jimmy  Starr,  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  motion  picture 


League  Sports  Writers’  Association.  editorial  staff  of  the  Youngstown  (O.) 


Jack  Wooten,  former  Columbia  Vindicator. 


Herald  and  Express  motion  picture  (S-  C.)  State  reporter,  has  joined  the  Earle  E.  Jones,  for  the  past  12 
editor,  has  start^  a  nightly  sponsored  information  section  of  the  Farm  Credit  years  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Jock- 
radio  program  over  KECA  covering  Administration  with  headquarters  in  sonville  Florida  Times-Union,  Feb.  2 
Hollvwood  news.  Columbia.  was  named  secretarv  to  the  citv  com- 


HoUywood  news.  Columbia. 

Bruce  Hutchison,  parliamentary  Ralph  Donham,  who  spent  33  years 
correspondent  of  the  Vancouver  in  Middle  Western  newspaper  work. 


slumbia.  was  named  secretary  to  the  city  com- 

Ralph  Donham,  who  spent  33  years  mission. 


(B.  C.)  Sun  and  Victoria  (B.  C.) 


m  Middle  Western  newspaper  work,  Melvin  Mayne,  courthouse  reporter, 
has  retired  and  will  devote  his  time  to  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been 


,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ...  .  .  „ 

Every  Sturdsy  Simes  lt84  1937.  Brodie,  Union  copyreader. 

'  -  '  Rutledge  (Nick)  Carter,  former  as-  Richard  Nelson,  former  reporter 

suspended  with  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  has 
TTUei  Pitented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted.  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  joined  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindica- 
The  editor  Jc  publisher  aiMPANY.  Inc.  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  tor  in  the  same  canacitv 

James  Weight  Brown,  t  t  t  •  e  i  me  oanse  . 


his  farm  near  Cory,  Ind.  He  had  elected  president  of  the  San  Diego 
been  a  copy  reader  for  the  Indianapo-  Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding  William 


Brodie,  Union  copyreader. 

Richard  Nelson,  former  reporter 


the  Chicago  Sun.  tor  in  the  same  capacity. 


James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  fiet-President  J. 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  Treatvrtr 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Seerttary _ 

Ctntral  Oficts;  inci 

Seventeenth  Floor  Times  Tower  COU 

42nd  Street  end  BroadwRV,  New  York  City,  N.  Y,  x 

TeU^ms:  “Jr. 

BRysnt  »3052.  30M  3054,  3055  and  3056  p 

A  Newspaeer  roR  Marers  or  Newspapers  sq- 


J.  L.  Burton  Lewis,  formerly  news  Charles  Gilbert,  library  assistant. 


editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Prov-  suspended  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub- 
ince,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Van-  He  Ledger,  is  now  doing  defense  work 


couver  News-Herald  as  managing  edi- 


Pierre  Berton,  21-year-old  city  edi- 


at  the  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Carter  Bradley,  reporter  and  pho- 


.\rthur  T.  Robb,  Editor!  Warren  L  Bassett,  hne  iniTiPiJ  flip  CAnnrJinn  a riii v 
Manatint  Editor:  Robert  U.  Brown,  ATno/  Editor;  JOmeO  me  L^anauian  army. 

Walter  E.  ^hneider,  Associate  Edit^;  Stephen  Doloh  Frantz.  manasinc 


tor  of  the  Vancouver  News-Herald,  tographer,  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  Nctus, 
has  joined  the  Canadian  army.  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 


Walter  E.  Schneider,  ^//ortoSr  EdiM;  Stephen  Dolph  Frantz,  managing  editor,  CitU  Times. 

J.  Monchak,  Richard  M.  Dobie,  Jace  Price,  ol  /t  \  t  i  u  u  ...  _  , 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. _  Shrev.vport  (La.)  Journal,  has  l^n  Alfred  A.  DeLardi,  news  camera- 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Publiiker;  Charles  t.  named  Commander  of  the  Louisiana  man,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  an 
te;l"B.^NET^AJ^r*rt.^fa.;d‘'^^  Division,  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet-  outstanding  color  photography  expert. 

George  H.  Strate.  CimJation  Manater;  Louis  A.  erans.  was  one  of  the  judges  Feb.  7  and  8 

J®”"  Warren  C.  Ogden,  Sunday  editor  of  of  the  Rochester  International  Salon 

fd^kintton.  D.  C.  Bnrteu,  General  Press  Associa-  the  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  of  Photography  of  the  Rochester 
TTON,  James  J.  Butler  snd  George  H.  Manning,  States,  has  been  elected  president  of  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 


TTON,  James  J.  Butler  snd  George  H.  Manning,  States,  has  been  elected  president  of 

the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Cuaranter  and  Aeci-  Orleans  Traveler  S  Aid  Society. 


dent  BuUdini.  360  Nortk  Miekitan  Aotnut  Td.  State 

4808  George  A.  Brandenburg,,  Editor  ^  - 

K.  Black,  Adoertising  Krprttevtatioe. _  tor  the  New  Orleans  Item  Who  has  Dave  McGuire,  formerly  a  New 

Pacific  Coast  Corrtspondmts;  Campbell  Watson,  been  executive  secretary  of  Charity  Orleans  States  reporter,  has  resigned 

wdf^K«\^T't!^02^  hospitel,  has  accepted  a  position  in  as  secretary  to  Congressman  T.  Hale 

Lot  Angeiet,  Telephone,  Hempttead  5722. _  the  United  Press  bureau  in  Denver*  Hoggs  and  has  returned  to  New  Or- 

ddoertisint  I^ncan  A.  Col.  leans  as  chief  of  an  office  to  handle 

Sutter  13^  and  PniLir  *Bissell!.''  /Pfsirrn  Booton  Hemdon,  New  Orleans  Item  press  and  public  relations  for  emer- 

Buildini.  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319.  reporter,  has  left  that  paper  to  take  a  gency  agencies  in  Louisiana. 


Dave  McGuire,  formerly 


Ofcr;  Vem  Chandler  44  Granthsm  Road,  position  with  the  New  Orleans  office 

Lutoo.  Beds,  London.  Englend.  ^ , 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937  “  ‘^‘'^1  defense. 


Booton  Herndon,  New  Orleans  Item  press  and  public  relations  for  emer- 
reporter,  has  left  ^at  paper  to  take  a  gency  agencies  in  Louisiana. 


85c  per  Rgste  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  followt: 


ILinesI  116  1 

Sizes  lAgRterTime  Times 


i  Psge  672  S275  S234  S220  S206 
XPRge  336  154  131  123  116 

K  Page  168  85  72*  68*  64' 

H  Page  84  55  47*  44*  41' 

I  Page  42  33  28*  26*  24' 


on  the  rim  of  the  Chicago  Sun  copy-  Leona  Taylor  Aiken,  chief  librarian 

in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  refer- 
Earle  Bunker,  Omaha  World-Her-  ence  department  for  12  years,  has  re- 
ald  photographer,  and  Mrs.  Bunker  signed  to  join  her  husband  who  is 


a  cost  of  822  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  S18S  per 
pan;  8103  half  pan;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
einth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 


(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  to  fill  j 
vacancy  caused  when  Sam  McDonali 
was  promoted  to  sport  editor.  Byii 
has  been  with  the  Winston-Salti 
(N.  C.)  Journal  for  the  past  fot 
years. 

Harriet  Doar,  society  editor,  Cha-. 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  president  of  t 
North  Carolina  Press  Women’s  Ass.> 
elation,  presided  over  the  wSnte 
luncheon  session  of  the  body  ; 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Jonathan  Daniei 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  au 
Observer  was  the  principal  speaks: 

Harry  Droste,  reporter,  suspends! 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledge 
has  joined  the  purchasing  departme: 
of  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Depot 
Philadelphia. 

Philip  Richardson,  formerly  copy, 
reader  on  the  Springfield  (Mak) 
Republican,  has  been  promoted  :: 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  replaces  James  C.  Atwate: 
who  is  now  covering  defense,  a  ne» 
beat. 

Ernest  W.  Hood,  reporter,  Idak 
Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register,  has  let 
for  Portland,  Ore.,  to  accept  a  positio 
with  the  United  Press. 

Campbell  Carroll,  former  Quebe 
political  writer  for  the  Montrec 
Gazette,  and  outgoing  president  t 
Quebec  Legislature  Press  Gallery 
has  been  appointed  Publicity  Repre 
sentative  of  Canada  Steamship  line 
Limited  and  all  subsidiary  companie 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 


ciAth  Rod  tixteenth  pRget  mutt  be  on  definite  copy  Richmond  newspapermen,  on  Feb.  4 
CuiRtmED  Rates:  90c  per  tgate  line  one  time.  70c  flebrated  his  81st  birthday  He  has 


per  Agate  line  four  timet.  06611  COnn6Ct6Ci 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  News  Leader  or 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  Bve  wordt  to  ae  years 

the  line).  _  ^ 

SuBSCRimoN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  John  Beecher, 


With  The  Colors 


ivision.  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet-  outstanding  color  photography  expert. 
■2^-  was  one  of  the  judges  Feb.  7  and  8 

Warren  C.  Ogden,  Sunday  editor  of  of  the  Rochester  International  Salon 


e  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Miss  Mildred  Hall  has  joined  the 
cleans  Traveler’s  Aid  Society.  Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal  staff,  to 

William  W.  Dykes,  former  reporter  handle  wire  news  and  social  items. 


the  United  Press  bureau  in  Denver.  Boggs  and  has  returned  to  New  Or- 
Col-  leans  as  chief  of  an  office  to  handle 


Nelson  Moore  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
editorial  department,  was  elected 


Charles  E.  Richards,  New  Orleans  chairman  of  the  Press  imit  of  the 
States  reporter,  has  leR  to  take  a  job  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  last  week. 


The  Biogle  column  forty-two  line  ratt  mRker  cxrd  Rt  parents  of  a  daughter  bom  re-  connected  with  the  Civilian  ^  force 


cently.  staff  in  the  south.  She  is  being  suc- 

Alfred  Stroud,  probably  the  dean  of  ceeded  by  Miss  Gladys  Radcliff. 
Richmond  newspapermen,  on  Feb.  4  Sam  Fogg,  formerly  with  the  Canton 
celebrated  his  81st  birthday.  He  has  (O.)  Repository,  has  joined  the  state 
been  connected  with  the  Richmond  desk  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour- 


News  Leader  or  its  parent  papers  for  nal,  succeeding  Rayy  (cq)  Mitten  who 
the  last  45  years.  has  been  transferred  to  the  city  staff. 


SuBscRiETioN  Rates:  By  msil  payable  in  advance  John  Beecher,  former  Birmingham  Garrett  Geerlings,  after  more  than 
CRm^a,^84M  *Forelgm"85^***'***'°°*’  ^9e-Herald  editorial  writer,  has  been  50  years  of  newspaper  work  has  re- 

Lter: ' Lb  rates  are  applicable  to  all  appointed  field  representative  for  the  tired  from  active  duty.  His  last  as- 
lubscriptions  in  any  one  organization— wbetber  president’s  Committee  on  Fair  Em-  signment  was  as  a  special  editor  of 


paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals  Throe,  ployment  Practices. 
subicnptionR  to  separate  addresies  for  one  year  each  *' 


or  one_  subscription  for  three  years,  810;  6ve  or  more  Joe  Barber,  formerly  with  the  Soc 


the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

George  F.  Dodds,  associate  sports 


83.00  \Sh“or*?ndlvid™Sf  wbl^iri^inl  ramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  has  joined  the  editor  and  city  news  staff  member  of 


for  five  years  at  815.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Salt  Lake  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  Journal, 


tbe  Mmc  bAM»~~nAme!y  three  dollArt  each. 


Member:  Advertitinf  Federation  of  America,  Na* 

tional  E^ditorial  At»oaation.  National  Better  Business  OfuC6  IS  on  l6aV6  to  06  drafted. 


Gilbert  Le  Kander  of  that  resigned  to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 


Bureaus  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with 
an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  circulation 
every  Saturday  in  the  year  as  follows: _ 


W.  D.  Cannon  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram  sports  department  and  Kenneth 


Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal. 

William  P.  Stowe,  member  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  editorial 


Six  Months 
Ended 


iTotal  Dis¬ 
tribution 


L.  Simms,  Telegram  slot  man,  have  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Con¬ 


Dec.  31. 

1941 . 

11,551 

12,3.51 

1940 . 

ll,65:{ 

12,473 

1939 . 

12.227 

13,069 

1938 . 

12.141 

13.03:1 

1937 . 

11.738 

12.779 

1936 . 

10,855 

12;064 

1935 . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1932 . 

9.337 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930  . 

10.40:< 

11,417 

1929 . 

10.180 

11,564 

joined  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Barker 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 


necticut  Defense  Savings  staff  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  society 


Dec.  29.  Mr.  Barker  is  a  reporter  for  editor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette, 


the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Edwin  Kemp,  editorial  writer,  Cam- 


and  a  poet  of  note,  has  been  de¬ 
clared  winner  of  the  annual  short 


den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  teaching  story  contest  of  the  North  Carolinas 
a  news  analysis  course  at  the  Camden  Writers  League. 


Adult  Evening  School. 

William  P.  Little,  former  photog- 


Carlton  Byrd  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Raleigh 


[•I; 


CLINT  McFarland,  news  edita 

and  Morris  Tanner  Laine,  spon 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Rt- 
porter -Telegram,  have  joined  tk 
Army  Air  Corps.  Ray  Camp,  foiiK 
head  of  Texas  Christian  Univerar 
journalism  department,  is  now  tk 
paper’s  news  editor,  and  Cleddie  She- 
burne  is  writing  sports. 

Ernest  Stewart,  Jr.,  assistant  edite 
Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening  Gazette,  to- 
imteered  for  the  Navy  and  is  in  trail¬ 
ing  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Eugene  D.  Smith,  city  editor, 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Graphic,  has  enlisted  i 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  is  now  puh 
lie  relations  officer  of  Keesler  Relt 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

James  M.  Shafer,  staff  photop- 
pher,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  enlisut 
in  the  United  States  Navy  and  wf 
serve  as  a  photographer,  third  cli* 

John  H.  Kuenning,  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
correspondent  for  the  Spokane  (W^ 
Spokesman-Review,  has  been  enlisW 
in  the  Marine  corps  and  assigned  * 
reemiting  duty  at  district  headquw 
ters  in  Butte,  Mont. 

Jim  Evinger,  reporter, 

(Neb.)  Journal,  has  enlisted  in  w 
Army  quartermaster  corps. 

Paul  Wagner,  bureau  mai^ 
United  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  resign** 
Feb.  4  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  air  corp 

Alan  Rosenfeld,  Akron  Beacon  Jo**' 
nal  reporter,  has  resigned  to  ente 
military  service. 

Newton  Anderson,  former  Chiesp 
City  News  Bureau  reporter,  is  now  > 
fli^t  lieutenant  with  the  Royal  Ar 
Force  in  England. 

George  F.  Keet,  Jr.,  has  resign*^ 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  to  join 
U.  S.  Army. 

Private  Thomas  Dalahasen,  for®^ 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  reporter  »n* 
now  an  enlisted  soldier  in  Cana<^ 
Army,  is  touring  southern  an<i  ot» 
Army  camps  for  talks  to  soldiers 
war-time  conditions  abroad.  He^ 
been  loaned  by  the  Canadian  Af® 
to  the  War  Department  for  a 
appearances  before  American  soldics 


for  FEBRUARY  14.  1942 


In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  work  done  in  the  field  of  aviation  reporting,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
announces  the  Fifth  Annual  TWA  Aviation  Writers  and  Photographers  competition. 

All  newspapermen,  magazine  writers  and  photographers  in  the  United  States  who  have  reported  any  phase  of 
commercial  air  transport  operations  in  1941  are  invited  to  enter  this  contest. 

The  awards  are  made  in  recognition  of  a  vital  service  which  these  men  perform  in  the  free  functioning  of  the 
American  press.  Their  services  are  now  even  more  essential  at  a  time  when  the  sound  morale  of  an  informed 
public  is  the  core  of  national  security. 


As  in  the  past,  writing  awards  will  go  to  the  American 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers  who  consistently 
developed  during  1941  the  most  interesting  and/or  best 
informed  writing  concerning  air  transportation.  Photo¬ 
graphic  award  will  be  made  to  the  syndicate,  newspaper 
or  magazine  photographer  who  enters  the  “most  out¬ 
standing”  picture  of  any  commercial  transport  picture, 
whether  it  be  aircraft,  any  phase  of  airline  operations 
or  personalities,  either  personnel  or  passengers. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  entries  sub¬ 
mitted — one  article  or  photograph  or  a  hundred — since 
quality  will  determine  the  selection  of  the  winners. 
Deadline  for  all  exhibits  w’ill  be  March  15. 

Judges  will  be  Dr.  Clark  B.  Millikan,  Professor  of 
.\eronautics  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology; 
.Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Gill 
Robb  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
.\ssociation;  Jack  Frye,  president  of  TWA. 

Please  address  all  exhibits  to  the  TWA  News  Bureau, 
.Municipal  Air  Terminal,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They 
will  be  returned  to  the  contestant  as  soon  as  the 
Judging  is  completed.  For  any  additional  information 
about  the  contest,  please  write  to  the  above  address. 


THE  flUJflRDS 


1st  Class — Newspaper  writers  trophy,  open  to  writers  on  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

1st  Prize — $250  in  cash  and  a  commemorative  plaque  to  the 
winner.  To  the  newspaper  sponsoring  the  winner,  the  annually 
rotating  TWA  Trophy. 

2nd  Prize — $50  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

3rd  Prize — $50  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

2nd  Class — Newspaper  writers  trophy,  open  only  to  writers  on  news¬ 
papers  of  less  than  100,000  circulation. 

1st  Prize — $100  in  cash  and  a  commemorative  plaque  to  the 
winner.  To  the  newspaper  sponsoring  the  winner,  the  annually 
rotating  TWA  Trophy. 

2nd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

3rd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

Magazine  Writers  Trophy — open  to  all  regular  writers  for  aviation 
magazines  or  feature  writers  who  specialize  in  aviation. 

1st  Prize — $100  in  cash  and  a  commemorative  plaque  to  the 
winner.  To  the  magazine  sponsoring  the  winner,  the  annually 
rotating  TWA  Trophy. 

2nd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

3rd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

Photograpbars  Trophy — oj^en  to  syndicate,  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  photographers. 

1st  Prize — $100  in  cash  and  a  commemorative  plaque  to  the 
winner.  To  the  employer  sponsoring  the  winner,  the  annually 
rotating  TWA  Trophy. 

2nd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 

3rd  Prize — $25  in  cash  and  commemorative  plaque. 


TRAMSCOimilENTAL 
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PUBLISHER 


Bulb  Manufacturers  prSt^wS^er 
Ask  for  WPB  Ruling 

Free  Press,  announced  today  the  ap-  (n  j )  Courier 
Bv  lACK  PRICE  ^intment  of  Henry  C.  Weidler  as 

oy  rmvA  biismess  manager  of  the  Free  Press,  appear  like  the 

An  accountant  who  came  to  the  Free  us- j  _* 

IT  APPEARS  that  the  flash-bulb  use  of  flash-bulbs  by  newspaper  Prpss  Feb.  20,  1915,  for  his  first  job,  jj^s  had  an  ac- 

situation  is  not  only  becoming  acute  cameramen.  and  except  for  service  in  the  World 


Camera  Knight 


By  JACK  PRICE 


but  also  confused.  In  accordance  with  «  n  ii 
the  ruling  of  the  WPB,  the  restriction  N.  Y.  Ball 


and  except  for  service  in  the  World  .  packed  ca- 
War  has  been  here  ever  since,  Weidler  as  a  news 

rose  to  the  position  of  auditor  which  cameraman,  but 


on  the  use  of  vital  elements  used  m  THE  New  York  Press  Photographers’  he  has  held  for  the  last  10  years.  ^is  record’  tells 


flash-bulb  manufacture  such  as  alumi-  Association  reports  that  its  recent  It  was  in  this  responsible  role  that  ^Tdilierenr  sto^. 
num  and  magnesium  became  effective  Annual  Ball  and  Dance  was  the  most  he  served  as  the  emissary  of  E.  D.  jjis  Haring  cov- 
Jan.  27.  However,  the  manufacturers  successful  it  ever  held.  About  3,000  Stair  to  John  S.  Kni^t  in  the  negotia-  erage  of  the  fa- 
have  been  permitted  to  utilize  a  cer-  persons  attended  the  affair  and  the  tions  which  a  year  ago  last  May  re-  mous  Hollings- 
tain  percentage  of  the  materials  they  demand  for  tickets  was  far  in  excess  suited  in  the  sale  that  made  the  Free  head  fire  in 
have  on  hand.  of  expectations.  The  sale  of  tickets  Press  one  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  Camden  in  1940 


It  was  in  this  responsible  role  that  g  different  story. 


D.  A.  Corv*lll 


have  on  hand.  of  expectations.  The  sale  of  tickets  Press  one  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  Camden  in  1940  D.  A.  Corv.ll| 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  the  total  was  stopped  before  the  show  started  inc.  The  others  are  the  Akron  him  the 

amount  of  aluminum  used  by  all  the  with  about  5W  being  turned  away.  Beacon- Journal  and  the  Miami  Herald.  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  gold 
manufacturers  is  in  the  neighborhood  The  show,  which  ran  imtil  1: 30  a  an.,  Weidler  is  married  and  lives  at  2680  medal  award  for  the  best  news  photo* 
of  5,000  pounds  and  the  amoimt  of  had  52  well  known  stars  from  the  Vicksburg,  Detroit  His  wife  is  L.  of  the  year.  His  shots  were  taken  in 
magnesium  comes  to  about  25  pounds,  entertainment  world  as  guest  perform-  Bernice  Weidler,  who  until  two  years  dangerous  proximity  to  the  crumblini 
These  figures  are  based  upon  our  own  ers  on  the  program.  ago  also  worked  at  the  Free  Press,  walls  of  the  factory  inferno. 

calculations.  Southwest  Meetino  "  Earlier  in  his  career,  whUe  on  the 

WM  ■■iIm  aoumwesi  jyieenng  _  _ otoflF  41,0  «ih  PktJy,Hgir.i.4„ 


calculations.  Southwest  Meetino  "  Earlier  in  his  career,  while  on  the 

Reqaett  WPI  Raliati  ^  hTPXXTCllOVC  staff  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Public 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Southwest  News  Photographers  Ledger,  Corvelli  had  his  camera 

anufacturers  have  requested  the  Association  has  issued  a  call  to  its  A  public  heanng  will  be  held  smashed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr, 
TB  to  issue  a  definite  ruling  cover-  officer  to  meet  in  Norman,  Okla.,  in  March  5  in  the  Civic  Auditonuin,  San  who  had  objected  to  having  his  pic- 


manufacturers  have  requested  the 
WPB  to  issue  a  definite  ruling  cover¬ 


ing  the  manufacturing  and  deUvery  of  February  to  debate  the  future  of  Francisco,  “for  the  purpose  of  deter-  ture  taken.  That  story  attracted  nt- 


flash-bulbs  The  board  is  now  review-  organization.  Paul  Threlfall  of  mimng  the  dangerous  nature  to  mi-  tion-wide  attention.  However,  Cor¬ 
ing  the  matter  and  an  official  report  Wichita,  in  issuing  the  call,  said:  “The  nors,  under  Ae  age  of  16  years,  of  velli’s  all-around  photographic  ability 
is  expected  soon  As  matters  now  not  stop  our  progress,  the  occupations  of  vendmg  or  distributing  has  also  shown  to  good  advantage  in 

stand,  the  manufacturers  will  con-  emergency  which  exists  now  makes  it  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  more  peaceful  pursuits.  Last  October, 
tinue  to  make  lamps  and  deUver  them  more  necessary  than  ever  to  keep  the  handbills,  or  other  print^  matter,  m  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his 
but  our  advice  is  that  they  are  at  association  going.”  or  upon  the  public  highways,  or  m  photo  of  a  fish  hawk  in  action  and 

least  two  weeks  or  more  behind  in  the  public  streets  or  thor-  has  another  medal  for  surf  fishing 

their  deliveries.  Pniladelphia  BaU  oughfares  between  the  curbs  or  be-  photographs. 


oughfares  between  the  curbs  or  be-  photographs. 


foresaw  the  dakvirs  of  beina  caueht  i^ance  xo  oe  ~  o,  largesi  coueciions  or  entomological 

wi^ilt  flShSS^  henM  Ae^^have  Bellevue  Strat-  10  year^  of  occupaUons  of  vendmg,  photographs  in  the  world.  The  gallery 


•..rUkAiiA  ♦Vavv  VaovrA  u  Ai,  uic  ATCiicvue  outtf  pnoioKrapns  ui  uic  wona.  ine  gallery 

kiS  ’  on  hln?  ^^bs  ^'^®  advised  distributing  or  delivering  new^pers,  contains  17,000  photographs  of  sped- 


v,o«H  RiHKc  xioxci.  Y»e  nave  neen  aavisea  contains  ii,uuu  pnoiograpns  01  spea- 

oannot^  cioreH  inHefinitelv  and  nro-  ^  bigger  and  magazin^,  jwriodi^,  handbills  or  men  and  live  insects.  Corvelli,  who 


.fO.,  preX^  oSir pSt.4  bicycle,, 

Th.M  co™niJ^„„,l,p,  .f  Julc  or  .ny  ctt.cr  like  ccnvcycpcc."  _ 

_ * _ *_  „ ■  .,,.,1..  iu.,.  Schick,  Associated  Press,  chairman;  ■ 

^rJands  S  thJ  goverLent  first  Raynore,  Inquirer,  “d  Robert  O.F.PHANT  EDITOR 

<cid  telcnt;  s™  Meyers,  Wide  World,  _  Sell  UlB 


s^ir’^rae,rcfii^^,'*^‘Ei  3;d.^‘’sret"<ss.;i;rd»s  pepr^tyro^  mfs^withap- 

stock.  The  balance,  if  any,  will  be  Uoii  ..u..:.  nens  that  an  elenhant  became  as- 


balanTO,  it  any,  wiU  he  Newman,  Bulletin,  ball  room  chair-  Pens  that  an  elephant  became  as- 
di^bii^  to  ^ateur  co^umere.  gyj  q  ^  Bulletin,  ball  trea-  sistant  news  editor”  of  the  Cleveland 

EventuaUy,  the  use  of  bulbs  by  press  for  a  short  time  this  week, 

anwteurs  may  be  vir^ly  ehmi-  ^.h^gg  publicity.  ’  “Lady,”  is  the  pachyderm’s  name  and 


CUUaiCUAO  AiAaV  VAAbliCUAV  VAAAAAA*  t.  ^ 

nated  and  the  constunption  by  news  ^  ®  publicity, 

photographers  slightly  curtailed.  So  Samo's  Sister  a  Photog 


Sabu,  Hollywood’s  elephant  boy, 
brought  her  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 


far  the  maniffacti^cre  are  tal^g  or-  jp  Uncle  Sam  steps  up  his  draft  speed  Press  building  because  Press  movie 


ders  Md  making  deliveries  bm  prom-  pearly  an  entire  corpo-  critic  Richard  Peters  bet  a  local  movie 


-  -  »  ,  •  AAV  AAA«IJ  AAAA\A  AAVCAA  A  Y  CUA  CAibAAV  VVIAA/W”  ~  ...w  ^  .w. 

is^  for  the  rahire  canirat  be  made.  pf  manpower  in  the  Samo  press  agent  $10  he  couldn’t  get  the 


A  <^nge  now  iMing  effected  m  the  family.*  There  are*  seven  Samos  but  elephant  onto  an  elevator  and  into  the 
i^ufacture  of  toe  bulbs  is  m  toe  ^^jy  p£  photogra-  city  room.  “Lady”  moved  into  toe 

bases.  All  lamp  bases  were  formerly  pgarg  and  soldier  material.  We  should  slot  of  toe  copy  desk, 
made  of  br^  but  now  toey  are  l^i^  gtug  Marines.  ■  _ 

made  of  a  light  ^1.  The  glass  shells  ^he  youngest  member  of  the  Samo  DROPS  SAT.  ISSUES 
rem^  unenangeo.  brothers  to  start  his  career  as  a  news  The  Hoopeston  (Ill.)  Chronicle- 

The  synchronizer  manufacturers  are  cameraman  is  Arthur,  18,  who  re-  Herald,  toe  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star- 
preparing  for  toe  use  of  both  toe  wire  cently  entered  toe  International  News  .inunA  nnH  thp  TAntfm  flnH.i  Citi- 


Ciefieiatud 

W 
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with  the 


preparmg  for  toe  use  of  both  toe  wire  cently  entered  toe  International  News  Journal,  and  toe  Linton  (Ind.)  Citi- 
or  foil  filled  lainps  and  toe  SM  ty^.  Photo  ranks.  This  young  man  along  zen  have  discontinue  their  Saturday 
In  order  th^  they  may  protect  the  ^ith  several  of  his  older  brothers  are  editions  and  are  now  published  week- 
cameramen  from  any  inconvenience,  expected  to  join  toe  military  forces,  day  evenings  except  Saturday, 
they  are  installing  mechanical  adjust-  The  two  oldest  of  toe  Samo  camera 
ments  on  their  trippers  to  permit  toe  clan,  Dick  and  Tony,  although  not  in 

use  of  this  type  bulb.  Mendelsohn  has  the  first  call,  hope  that  toey  will  swell  ttivT  Itif  U  • 

already  added  this  feature  to  his  new  the  ranks  of  toe  men  in  uniform.  ilCW  iTiaCnineS 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALEI 

Cl.v.loarf's  Hem.  Nawtpapsr 


trippers  and  is  making  preparations  Until  recently  none  of  toe  Samo 


for  converting  the  older  types.  Kalart  friends  realized  that  another  member 
is  now  in  toe  process  of  providing  for  of  this  famous  family  will  soon  become 


toe  expected  switch  in  lamps.  We  an  adept  camera  specialist.  This  new 
have  not  heard  directly  from  Heiland  member  is  Rosana,  toe  21-year  sister 


‘‘New  Machines 
and  Gadgets” 


or  Abbey  but  we  may  assume  that  of  toe  clan.  Rosana,  now  employed 


they  al»  will  introduce  features  in  as  a  secretary,  is  secretly  being  tu 


toeir  trippers  to  permit  rapid  read-  tored  in  toe  mysteries  of  photography 
justments  if  and  when  toe  SM  type  by  all  her  six  brothers.  It  appears  that 


bulb  becomes  more  or  less  standard,  ahe  is  a  member  of  various  girls’  clubs 
The  SM  lamps  are  products  of  toe  and  is  often  asked  to  entertain  her 


General  Electric  and  toe  Westinghouse  friends  with  stories  about  her  broto- 
Compames.  ^  According  to  Mr.  A.  grs’  exploits.  Certainly  she  has  learned 


Parkei,  president  of  Wabash  Photo-  much  about  toeir  experiences.  Now 


lamp  Co.,  his  concern  is  now  prepar-  Bosana  has  been  bitten  by  toe  earn¬ 


ing  to  produce  a  comparable  lamp.  _  era-bug  and  she  really  wants  to  take 


One  feature  that  is  heartening  is  pictures. 


A  colorful  weekly 
survey  of  new  inven- 
tions  that  promote 
better  business  and 
better  living.  Terrific 
reader  interest. 


1EAD  the  world  in  volume  becauie 
i  they  lead  in  perlennence!  The 
richer,  deeper,  true -black  pigmeal 
makei  it  a  joy  lor  reader*’  eye*- 
Famoui  for  free-flowing  and  uniform 
coverage  of  tolid  area*  .  .  .  clean, 
decUive  type  edge*...cti*p  *parkling 
halftone* . . .  quick-*etting  with  *b*o- 
lute  minimum  of  offaet. 


the  maintainance  of  prices  for  flash¬ 
bulbs  on  a  pre-war  basis. 


If  all  toe  Samo  stalwarts  are  called 
into  service  there  will  be  at  least  one 


The  future  is  difficult  to  predict  but  member  of  toe  clan  to  keep  the  fam- 
we  trust  that  toe  WPB  will  give  con-  ily’s  photographic  reputation  at  par 


sideration  to  the  importance  of  toe  if  not  above  it. 
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THIS  WE  CALL  Editofial  Service . . . 


#  Service,  that  usually  abused  word  in 
the  average  American’s  vocabulary,  starts 
with  the  desire  to  be  specifically  helpful 
.  .  .  follows  through  to  the  actual  delivery 
of  that  help  .  .  .  and  goes  on  to  anticipate 
needs  yet  to  come. 

At  least,  that’s  the  way  we  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  feel  about  our  responsibility 
to  you. 

That  responsibility  begins  at  the  news- 
ticker  .  .  .  accurate  and  dependable  news 
as  only  paid  correspondents  and  a  staff 
of  able  editorial  men  can  write  it .  .  .  and 
covering  every  important  development  in 
the  field  of  newspaper-making  and  adver¬ 
tising — 52  weeks  a  year. 

Part  and  parcel  with  it  are  spot  news 
features  . . .  human  interest  stories  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  craft . . .  the  story 
behind  the  story — ^Views,  Techniques, 
Trends,  Management  Problems,  Public 
Relations— with  regular  departments  on 
promotion,  pictures,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  books,  syndicates,  linage 
comparisons,  and  mechanical  develop¬ 
ments. 

Our  editorial  service  might  stop  there, 
and  readers  would  be  well  satisfied  with 
an  honest  four  dollars’  worth.  But  it 
doesn*t! 

For  there  are  at  least  eight  additional  and 
very  useful  Editor  &  Publisher  service 
features  that  we  deliver  . . .  and  have  been 
delivering  year  after  year.  These  are 
detailed  at  the  left.  We  venture  to  say 
that  in  this  topsy-turvy  year  of  1942,  they 
will  be  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

This  we  call  editorial  service  which  we 
provide  for  our  good  subscribers.  Four 
dollars  will  put  you  on  the  receiving  end 
of  such  service  for  a  full  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  the  newspaper  about  newspapers 


TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SERVICE  FEATURES 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1T42  covers  the 
whole  realm  of  newspaper-making  and  advertising  in  the 
Americas  and  the  British  Isles,  including  accurate,  depend¬ 
able  basic  data  on  newspaper  ownership,  circulations,  rates, 
services,  executives,  executive  personnel,  linage,  special  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  Press  Galleries  of  the  Congress,  adver¬ 
tising  and  press  clubs,  etc.,  etc. — a  monumental  service  num¬ 
ber  now  in  its  22d  year  of  continuous  publication,  presenting 
basic  data  on  more  than  4,000  newspapers  (U.  S.  A.,  Great 
Britain  and  Latin  America),  and  listing  more  than  10,000 
names  of  important  executives. 


THE  MARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1942  surveys  in  standardized 
form  market  possibilities,  incomes,  purchasing  power  of  more 
than  1,500  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  where  daily  newspapers  are 
published — a  veritable  mine  of  useful  information  for  the 
space-buyer  and  agent  who  market  goods  and  services  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally. 


Annual  Llnaga  Tabulotions  for  more  than  1.500  newspapers, 
to  be  presented  February  28th. 


Annual  Awards  for  the  best  in  newspaper  promotions  for 
the  year  1941,  to  be  presented  March  28th. 


Annual  Awards  for  the  best  spot-news  pictures  of  the  year 
1941,  to  be  announced  April  18th. 


Annual  Directory  of  Syndicated  Feotures,  scheduled  for 
release  September  19th — listing  names  of  authors,  cartoonists, 
comic  strips,  etc.,  etc. 


Annual  Directory  of  Page  and  Paper  Sises  of  more  than 
2,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  including  paper  and  ink  consumption  and  all  basic 
mechanical  data,  to  be  issued  October  31st. 


Full  and  complete  reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Newspaper  Executives  Association,  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  National  Editorial  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  California,  Pennsylvania, 
New  England,  New  York,  and  other  Newspaper  Publishers 
Associations. 
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Fisher  Clicks  Again 
With  “Mutt  and  Jeff 


By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


Bud  FUher 


A  JURY  of  distinguished  artists  and 
art  critics  the  other  day  in  New 
York  placed  a  gold  seal  on  a  cartoon 

_ poster  drawn  by 

Bud  Fisher  for 
the  United 
China  Relief, 
denoting  that 
his  presentation 
was  adjudged 
the  best  in  its 
category  at  an 
exhibition  of 
more  than  100 
posters  created 
by  comic  strip 
artists  and  news¬ 
paper  and  maga¬ 
zine  cartoonists 
to  aid  the  work  of  the  UCR.  They 
also  selected  as  best  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  cartoons  drown  by  Paul 
Gregg,  Denver  Post  political  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  D.  Alain,  magazine  cartoonist. 

However,  the  award  to  the  famed 
Bell  Syndicate  cartoonist-creator  of 
“Mutt  and  Jeff,”  which  will  observe  its 
35th  anniversary  in  November,  is  an 
old  story  to  him,  but  he  was  pleased 
with  it.  Since  he  drew  the  first  comic 
strip  ever  published  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  in  1907  (called  “A. 
Mutt,”  foreruner  of  the  present  strip) , 
Mr.  Fisher  has  made  his  characters  an 
indelible  part  of  Americana. 

"MhH  and  Jnff”  Fnatnrnd 
What  made  the  award  even  more 
sweet  to  the  veteran  of  the  drawing 
board,  was  that  he  had  utilized  his 
famous  team  of  absurd  characters  in 
his  UCR  poster.  It  portrayed  big, 
gangling  “Mutt”  lolling  in  a  ricksha 
pulled  by  “Jeff”  in  coolie  outfit  and 
saying  something  in  Chinese.  “Mutt” 
explains,  “What  he’s  tryin’  to  say, 
folks,  is  ‘Help  the  United  China  Re¬ 
lief.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Fisher  the  other  day 
to  reminisce  on  his  strip’s  beginnings 
and  to  talk  about  himself  a  bit.  He 
said  he  was  bom  in  a  Chicago  suburb 
in  1884,  attended  Hyde  Park  High 
School  there  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  When  his  family  moved  to 
Reno,  Nev.,  he  kept  right  on  travelling 
to  San  Francisco — and  took  two  years 
to  sell  the  late  John  P.  Yovmg,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
idea  of  his  comic  strip. 

“It  was  no  sale  at  first,”  he  re¬ 
flected.  “I  had  to  convince  him  that 
people  would  read  across  the  page 
instead  of  up  and  down.  But  I  caught 
him  in  a  genial  mood  one  night  and 
again  approached  him  with  the  idea, 
plus  different  samples.” 

How  It  Started 

“What’s  that?”  Mr.  Young  asked  the 
aspiring  cartoonist. 

“That’s  me,”  he  repiled.  “A.  Mutt.” 
“It  looks  funny.  We’ll  publish  it.” 
That  was  the  start  of  “Augustus 
Mutt.”  “Jeff”  came  into  the  picture  a 
year  later  when  “Mutt”  was  sent  to 
an  asylum.  There  he  met  “Jeff”  who 
said  he  was  James  J.  Jeffries,  then 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fisher  made  “Jeff”  tiny,  just 
the  opposite  of  the  real  Jeffries,  and 
to  make  him  more  ridiculous  gave 
him  a  fringe  of  whiskers.  Because  it 
is  human  nature  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  weak,  “Jeff”  has  always  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  but  Mr. 
Fisher  likes  “Mutt”  the  better. 

Through  both  characters  he  has 
learned  much  about  people.  He  had 
to  study  the  human  race — their 
moods,  their  ambitions — in  order  to 


keep  these  characters  alive.  That  he 
has  done,  as  his  list  of  papers  attests. 

"Scorchy  Smith"  Creator  Dead 

BERT  CHRISTMAN,  26,  the  AP 

Feature  Service  cartoonist,  who  was 
killed  in  action  Jan.  23  somewhere  in 
the  Far  East,  drew  the  air  adventure 
strip,  “Scorchy  Smith,”  until  he  joined 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Force  in  1938. 
Christman,  who  went  to  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  1936,  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Colorado  State  College  witli 
an  engineering  degree. 

Nevertheless,  he  wanted  to  be  an 
artist.  After  a  short  time  with  Fair- 
child  Publications,  he  joined  the  AP 
Feature  Service  (now  Wide  World 
Features).  In  a  few  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  Reilly,  comics  editor, 
Christman,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  strip  cartoonist,  showed 
sufficient  ability  to  be  assigned  to 
“Scorchy  Smith.”  Christman  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  20 
months  was  a  finished  writer  and 
artist. 

The  feature  flourished  under  his 
authorship  and  was  appearing  in 
some  200  papers  when  Christman  re¬ 
signed  to  trade  places  with  his  chief 
character,  “Scor^y.”  Christman  was 
killed  on  patrol  over  Burma  while 
fighting  under  the  Chinese  flag  as  one 
of  the  American  Volunteer  Group. 
His  body,  harnessed  to  an  open  para¬ 
chute,  was  found  within  a  few  hours 
after  his  flight. 


Bud  Fisher's  China 
Relief  Poster  ad¬ 
judged  best  In  re¬ 
cent  New  York  car¬ 
toons  exhibit. 


Price  Joins  Graves  Syndicate 

APPOINTMENT  of  Clair  Price,  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  as 
manager  of  the  Ralph  H.  Graves  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York,  was  announced 
this  week.  Until  his  return  to  New 
York  last  year.  Price  was  for  20  years 
a  Times  feature  writer  in  Europe.  He 
headquartered  in  London. 

Before  he  began  working  for  the 
Times  in  1921,  Price  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Edward  Marshall  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  London,  which  served  a 
large  group  of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  British  Empire.  As  a  naval 
correspondent  for  the  Marshall  Syn¬ 
dicate  during  the  last  war,  he  attained 
a  wide  circulation,  being  translated 
into  French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  (for 
South  American  clients)  in  addition 
to  selling  in  English  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  British  possessions. 

NEA  Service  Notes 

POSTERS  featuring  “Alley  Oop,”  the 

NEA  Service  character  drawn  by 
Vince  Hamlin,  will  be  used  by  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to 
encourage  greater  production,  we  are 
informed.  The  poster  shows  “Alley 
Oop”  brandishing  his  war  ax  and 
exclaiming,  “Awright  men  .  .  .  let’s 
go.”  Other  copy  recalls  Pearl  Harbor 
and  urges,  “We’ve  got  a  job  to  do!  .  .  . 
Do  Your  Part.”  Hamlin’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort  originally  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  two-column  feature  and 
was  sent  in  mat  form  to  about  700 
client  newspapers  by  NEIA.  Its  use 
in  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“Red  Ryder,”  the  western  comic 
drawn  by  Fred  Harman  for  NEIA, 
made  its  radio  debut  on  the  west  coast 
Feb.  10  over  the  Blue  Network,  spon¬ 
soring  bread.  A  group  of  nine  sta¬ 
tions  carried  the  first  program.  Har¬ 
man  went  to  Hollywood  for  the  open¬ 
ing  show 


"Skeezix"  Reaches  21 
THE  Illinois  State  Museum  at  Spring- 
field  is  exhibiting  this  month  the 
original  cartoons  depicting  the  life 
story  of  “Skeezix,”  Ae  growing  boy 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  comic  strip,  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  drawn  by  Frank  King. 
The  exhibit  presents  in  connected 
fashion  the  highlights  of  Skeezix’s 
life,  beginning  with  the  unknown 
baby  left  on  Uncle  Walt’s  doorstep, 
taking  him  through  his  boyhood  and 
finally  to  his  recent  experiences  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  his  21st  birthday  on  Feb. 
14.  'The  cartoons  on  display  are  the 
originals  drawn  by  King.  Some  are 
in  colors  and  others  are  in  black 
and  white.  One  section  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  illustrates  how  a  cartoon  is 
drawn. 

Sun  Has  Fodor  Series 
THE  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  this  week 
announced  the  release  of  eight  arti¬ 
cles  on  Russia  by  M.  W.  Fodor  entitled: 
“The  Truth  Behind  the  Russian 
Scene.”  Another  Sun  Syndicate  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  series  of  six  articles  by  Louis 
L.  Pryor  called  “Maybe  You  Will  Re¬ 
member,”  illustrated  by  36  pictures 
dealing  with  the  home  front  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  last  World  War.  Be¬ 
ginning  March  1,  the  Sun  Syndicate 
will  release  a  daily  single  column 
panel  entitled  “Animal  Crackers”  by 
Warren  Goodrich  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

JTA  Marks  25th  Year 

THE  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency, 
the  only  world-wide  system  de¬ 
voted  to  the  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  news  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  Feb.  6  marked  the  25th 
year  of  its  existence.  Founded  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  the  JTA  started 
functioning  in  The  Hague  under  the 
name  of  Jewish  Correspondence  Bu¬ 
reau.  George  Backer,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  is 
president  of  JTA,  and  Boris  Smolar, 
who  has  been  with  the  JTA  about 
20  years,  is  editor-in-chief.  JTA  is 
headquartered  in  New  York. 


GAUVREAU  SUES  DAILY 

Elmile  Gauvreau,  former  newspaper 
editor  of  Manhattan,  filed  a  suit  for 
$35,000,  alleging  libel,  last  week  in 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
against  the  New  York  Daily  Minor, 
of  which  he  was  editor  or  editor- 
and-tnanaging  editor  from  1929  to 
1935.  The  complaint  cites  that  on 
last  Oct.  6  “defendant  did  print  and 
publish  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  in  that  part  or  ‘column’ 
of  defendant’s  newspaper  entitled 
‘Walter  Winchell  on  Broadway’”  cer¬ 
tain  defamatory  and  unwarranted 
words  concerning  the  plaintiff.  The 
words  complained  of  also  dealt  wi& 
Gauvreau’s  latest  book,  “My  Last 
Million  Readers.” 

ISSUES  DIRECTORY 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Pott 
is  distributing  free  a  classified  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  directory.  The 
book  contains  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camden  area,  as  well  as 
listing  hundreds  of  business  firms, 
institutions,  professional  men  and 
women,  specialized  services,  etc. 

BUY  WEEKLY 

William  P.  Bancroft,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  with  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  former 
society  editor  of  that  paper,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Gallatin  (Tenn.) 
Examiner  from  Tom  Biles  through 
Murray  E.  Hill  &  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  brokers. 


TIME 

The  Weekljr  Newsmagxxiae 

Editorial  offices  in 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
ATLANTA  SAN  ANTONIO 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONOON  DELHI 
WASHINGTON 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
CAIRO  MANILA 
CHUNGKING 
Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience — 

Intelligent  writing  and  eat¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment— the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publi^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  natum-uHde  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  CW, 
Professional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


'Immi 


Lydia  Pinkham  uses  uu  Pennsylvania  newspapers 


Many  campaiiens  aren*t  u  profitable 
as  they  night  have  been  •  •  •  simply 
because  not  enough  newspapers  were 
used.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  addition 
of  these  newspapers  can  make  thm 
pro^tmblm  difference. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Stuart,  Advertising  Manager 

Editor  &  Publisher 

V2nd  Street  and  Broadvay 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Ambridge  CHizsn  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 


Lydia  E.  Pinkham  started  placing  advertising  in  news 
papers  over  sixty  years  ago.  The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Conqpany 
has  been  a  consistent  newspaper  advertiser  ever  since. 


During  this  sixty  year  period  the  company  has  piled 
up  total  sales  of  over  $100,0CK),000.  It  could  not  have  done  this 
without  newspaper  advertising. 


Chambarsburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progratt  (E) 
ConnalUville  Courier  (E) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Tinnes-Mirror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 


Very  truly  j-ours 


Charles  H.  Pinkham 
Advertising  Manager 


10  fo  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
New  Castle  Nows  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
York  Dispatch  (E) 


More  than  50,000  Circulation 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  News 


Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 


I^rrec  l^rocc  joining  the  armed 

1*1US>^  IT  A  600  lO  forces.  Following  a  discussion  with 

0&.  .J  'x  several  mothers,  after  Pearl  Harbor 

•^lUClV  v^OV  t  when  enlistments  and  interest  grew 

*  ’  quickly,  we  prepared  to  form  some 

\A7goto  kind  of  group  here  where  war  mothers 

^  ^  could  meet  and  discuss  questions. 

Association  Attacks  Press  ,  “9^^ 

zation  a  few  weeks  ago  of  The  Blue 

Agent  Use  of  Paper  Star  Mothers  of  America.  Any  mother 

In  Washington  ^ho  has  a  son  in  the  armed  forces  of 

the  nation  is  eligible  for  membership 
Boston,  Feb,  9 — Paper  waste  should  and  may  apply  for  same,  and  receive 
and  could  be  curtail^  in  Washington  from  us  a  blue  star  on  a  white  card, 
by  trimming  down  the  volume  of  bu-  and  a  membership  card,  one  star  for 
reaucratic  publicity  and  press  releases,  each  son  in  the  service.  We  ran  a 
it  was  suggested  by  several  members  coupon  in  our  paper.  Himdreds  came 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association  in  after  the  first  issue.  Requests  came 
at  the  monthly  meeting  here  today,  from  small  weekly  papers  near  here 
It  was  the  consensus  that  tons  of  paper  for  permission  to  use  the  same  coupon 
are  wasted  monthly  by  mailing  so-  rigged  to  the  local  interest.  Then  the 
called  press  matter  of  no  value  to  idea  spread  to  larger  towns,  Pontiac, 
newspapers.  Battle  Creek,  and  even  to  Ohio  and 

One  publisher  of  a  daily  said  that  Indiana.  Greenville  Daily  News  for 
the  Treasury  Department  frequently  instance  was  swamped  with  coupons 
mailed  him  enough  material  in  one  following  the  first  notice  of  organiza- 
day  to  half  fill  that  day’s  paper.  The  tion  there. 

Treasury  Department  was  cited  by  “So  the  mothers  called  a  meeting 
several  publishers  as  the  most  waste-  here,  sponsored  by  this  newspaper, 
ful  of  the  various  governmental  offices  We  had  every  veteran  organization 
flooding  newspapers  with  publicity  re-  represented,  and  many  vets  in  imi- 
leases.  form.  Civilian  Defense  speakers,  the 

To  Study  Situation  mayor,  others  attended  and  spoke 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  military  briefly.  Senators  Brown  and  Vander- 
and  governmental  press  relations  berg.  Governor  Van  Wagoner,  Con- 
chiefs  or  staffs  do  not  contact  the  gressman  Wm.  W.  Blackney  (of  Flint) , 
papers  to  determine  what  might  be  others  endorsed  the  movement  and 
usable  and  thus  save  paper  and  time  sent  letters  to  be  read.  The  mothers 
by  selectivity.  A  committee  was  ap-  chose  temporary  officers  and  appointed 
pointed  by  the  president  of  MPA,  a  committee  on  by-laws  and  a  consti- 
Robert  F.  Linnell,  to  study  this  situa-  tution.  The  writer  was  chairman, 
tion  and  to  report  back,  with  a  reso-  “Up  to  now  we  have  financed  every 
lution,  at  the  next  meeting.  Publish-  expense  for  them.  Eventually  the 
ers  with  print  shops  also  pointed  out  mothers  will  have  a  national  associa- 
that  local  plants  could  print  up  the  tion,  a  constitution,  and  will  take  over 
sugar-ration  cards  as  they  did  during  and  run  their  own  organization, 
the  last  war — thus  relieving  die  GPO  “I  believe  this  is  a  splendid  promo- 
of  much  of  this  load.  Some  communi-  tion  for  any  newspaper  to  take  up  in 
ties  in  the  last  war  used  punch  cards,  the  interest  of  morale  and  education,” 
requiring  much  less  paper  than  the  said  Mr.  Maines. 
proposed  books  and  stamps. 

Some  discussion  centered  about  the  War  Slogan  Contest 
question  as  to  whether  newspapers  crrir'A^rc  /  t  x 

should  publUh,  gratis,  the  weeklVlists  SLOGANS  for  use  of  Government 
of  tire-ration  certifications.  The  »  patriotic  song,  for 

Brookline  Chronicle  is  charging  legal  other  morale 

rates  for  the  weekly  lists,  Ind  other  mding  the  war  effort  were 

publishers  in  the  larger  towns  and  ^  Francisco 

cities  stated  that  they  were  consider-  .  .  ,,  , 

ing  charging  for  these  published  lists.  , 

slogan  selected  for  the  $100  first  prize, 
-  the  award  going  to  Mrs.  Justine 

MM.  •  X  a  J  .  Kandarian,  house^e.  The  slogan  was 

copyrighted  by  Hearst  Publications, 


"ITS  FASTEST.  AND 
COSTS  SO  LITTLE,  TOO! 


News  is  more  vital  to-  day  than  ever.  Eas 

the  pressure  of  those  inflexible  'deadlines”  by  using  the  fastest  ship 
ping  service 
whether  it’s 
flies  3 


overnight! 

larkably  economical,  too.  And  there  is  no  extn 
charge  for  special  pick-up  and  special  delivery  within  regular  Rail' 
way  Express  vehicle  limits  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns.  Also 
International  Air  Express  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries 
When  you  want  service,  phone  Railway  Express  and  ask  for  An 
Express  division.  _ 


^  Inc.,  but  permission  for  its  general 

— "—i—— •  use  was  granted  outright.  Applica- 

Blue  Star  Mothers  ®  ^oing  to 

THV  c*—  x*  /A  charity  were  required  for  users 

Tm  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America  desiring  the  slogan  for  commercial 
has  been  organized  and  sponsored  activitie<j 
^  the  Flint  (Mich.)  News-Adver-  ^s  a  result,  plans  for  a  song  have 

/  11  m  a  j  A  been  announced.  Also  Granat 

Last  fall  Ae  News-Advertiser  made  Bros.,  jewelers,  have  tegim  manufac- 

™ -w  *  o*  the  slogan  in  the  emblem  pre- 

by  the  Call-Bulletin-the  words 
appealing  around  a  V.  In  addition  to 
thl  f  S ®  emei^ency  and  of  the  slogan  by  the  paper  in  vari- 

kJnw  ^  w  I  ^  including  page  one  ear 

stations  for  use  as  desired  in 

booming  the  war  effort.  A  total  of 
about  conditions.  Of  course  we  al-  o^^aaa  _ -  u  -xx  j 

ways  replied  that  in  an  emergency  the  » 

conflicting  news,  seemed  important  to  ^  • 

readers.  Quostions  for  Rocidors 

“As  boys  were  taken  into  the  armed  THE  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald 
forces  we  learned  that  the  mothers  checks  up  on  its  readers  with  a 
willingly  made  the  sacrifice.  They  did  little  feature  entitled,  “Are  You  a 
not  complain  about  this,  only  the  lack  Careful  Reader?”  It  lists  six  or  seven 
of  news  about  their  sons,  which  we  questions  on  the  day’s  news  published 
always  tried  to  explain  as  per  above,  in  that  paper,  including  local  stories 
“Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  con-  as  well  as  national  and  international 
sidered  honoring  this  group  of  women  developments. 


amm  of  air  fXPRiss  economy 

(Iwnta-m  Ch..B.  D-OO.  W  W 

-ST  *1.00  $1.04  $i.ij 
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^oportio»ofel/  low  role,  on  hooWor  shipmont. 

. . between  over  370  key  cities. 


'FASTEST  WAY'  MEANS  AIR  EXPRESS 


Division  of  RAILWAY  express 


NOT  WITH  THE  DRIVE  for  l68-hour-per- 
week  operations  that  is  lifting  activity  and 
employment  in  New  England  war  industries 
higher  and  higher.  No,  sir !  Not  with  what 
is  happening  right  now  in  plants  producing 
aircraft  and  parts,  machine  tools,  small  arms, 
non-ferrous  metals,  and  merchant  and  naval 
ships,  and  other  vital  war  products. 


With  industrial  output  up  40%  and  still  ris¬ 
ing,  you’ll  find  nobody  parking  their  heels  on 
Busy  NEW  ENGLAND  desks. 


For  Busy  NEW  ENGLAND  grows  busier 
and  busier.  This  year  the  volume  and  variety 
of  war-effort  operations  have  widened  out 
over  the  entire  industrial  fabric  of  all  six 
States.  Workers  are  shifting  from  consumer 
to  war  industries  .  .  .  production  is  accelerat¬ 
ing  . . .  pocketbooks  are  fattening. 


Are  your  advertising  expenditures  in  New 
England’s  great  network  of  newspapers  ade¬ 
quate  for  full  return  from  this  growing 
activity?  Better  check  today  with  a  New 
England  newspaper  representative. 


ntnes. 


U  **fiatmaV*  for  rtewspa 
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Ml  XiMf  Hm*U  New*  t£)  RHOOF.  iSLAN6  „ 

iNcdiimrii  SMinel  (E) 
rUMtaitfatfli  Hmtrt  (E) 

Owiiwaw  Tliw*  (£) 

JI«i>M&nfThaKtc  (E> 

UtilwiMi  TntMcnM  (F) 

Cafle-TribHiu  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunder  Sunderd  HoMit 

tS) 

New  Bedford  Standard  riace-and 
Mercury  (MdcE) 

Ncwfeuiypon  Daily  News  (E) , 

Noitii  Amtii*  Trantcript  (S) 

FttuAeld  ButIuiEire  Ea^  <0 
Quincy  Pattku  Ledger  (E) 

Salaiii  New*  <E) 

Taunton  Ge*«tf«  <E) 

Waltham  NeWf  Tribune  <S> 

VPnrreiter  Teiaitim  and  Evening 
Gaaecte  (MBE) 

Wommtr  Swaday  Teiegtam  (9) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHOIB 
Concord  Moniroc-Mtadt  <S> 

Kam  Sentinel  (E) 

Manoieiter  liniM  Leader  fMdrE) 

VEltMCmT  « 

Betre  Tiaice  fB> 

Beoniiuilon  Banner  <E) 

Brattleboro  Mourn  (ID 
Burlington  Free  Praa*  <M) 

MASSAC»USErn 
Brrerty  Evening  Tiaae*  (E) 

BoMon  Globe  (MAE) 

Boeton  Globe  (S) 

Boftoo  Foci  <M) 

Boeton  Poet  (S> 

Bo«on  Record  A  Ameacan  (ME) 
Boeton  Sunday  Advertiatr  (S) 
Brockton  Entetpriae-TInM*  <E) 

Cape  Cod  Sundard-TliBct,  Hyannit 


Hartford  Couram  <S)  - 

Meriden  Reoonl  (M) 

New  Britafo  HwaUt  (1) 

New  Haven  Ragiater  (EaE) 

New  London  Day  (£)  '  ' 

NorwaBc  Moui  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  BecordjMMt) 
SianifaM  Advocate  (B>  ' 

Watetb^  Republi^'^  AS|^iiaii 

Waterbary  Republican  «  .  Aii|iticaa 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News  Adds  Eight 


Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 


Home  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  leading  afternoon  newspaper,  which  produces  also  the  new  Chicago  Sun, 
founded  by  Marshall  Field.  The  Daily  News  new  uses  thirteen  Intertypes  for  heads  and  display  for  both  papers. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,  whose  plant  is 
now  producing  the  new  Chicago  Sun,  has  installed 
EIGHT  new  Universal  Intertype  Mixers,  all  four- 
deckers,  and  five  of  them  equipped  with  four-deck 
side  units.  It  is  significant  that  these  machines,  like 
other  Intertypes  installed  in  recent  years  by  The 
Daily  News,  are  being  used  for  display  and  head- 
letter  composition  for  both  The  News  and  The  Sun. 

Three  eight-magazine  Model  G’s  are  used  for  Sun 
heads,  another  is  used  for  Daily  News  heads,  and 
one  eight-magazine  Model  G  and  three  four-maga¬ 
zine  Model  F’s  are  used  for  ad  production.  These 
machines  supplement  two  eight-magazine  Model 


G’s  and  one  eight-magazine  Model  F  which  were 
ordered  in  1940,  following  an  initial  installation 
of  two  Model  F-4’s.  This  makes  thirteen  Intertype 
Mixers  in  The  Daily  News  composing  room,  with 
a  total  of  eighty-eight  magazines  on  the  machines. 

All  of  the  eight  new  machines  have  Intertype’s 
electricdUy  operated  magazine  shift, the  automatic 
quadding  and  centering  device,  six-mold  disk  with 
automatic  ejector  selector,  streamlined  cam  covers, 
and  the  Mohr  Intertype  automatic  saw.  'The  three 
eight-magazine  Intertypes  ordered  in  1940  also 
have  these  outstanding  features ....  For  Universal 
Catalog  write  Intertype,  360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Gadgets  Aid  Production  Efficiency 

ANPA  Mechanical  Deparfment  Issues  New  List  of  Devices 
And  Systems  Used  Successfully  in  Newspaper  Plants 


R 


DEVICES  which  save  time,  increase 

efficiency  and  meet  emergencies  in 
newspaper  production  departments 
are  described  in  “Gadgets,”  the  latest 
bulletin  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Bulletin, 
dated  Dec.  10,  contains  a  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  inventions  used  successfully 
in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
ANPA  member  papers,  described  by 
the  inventors.  A  previous  compila¬ 
tion  by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  was  published  in  1939  in  a 
paper  entitled  “Gadgets,  Tricks  and 
Siort  Cuts  Used  and  Distributed  by 
ANPA  Offices.” 

Following  are  some  of  the  devices 
described  in  the  new  ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  bulletin: 


have  educated  the  public  to  the  slogan, 
“If  it  isn’t  a  red  streak,  it  isn’t  a 
Journal-Transcript  extra.” 

Bookbinder’s  ink,  which  comes  in 
powdered  form  and  is  dissolved  in 
lukewarm  water  (a  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  to  a  gallon  of  water)  is  used  in 
the  striper.  It  makes  a  much  more 
brilliant  streak  than  printer’s  ink. 
The  ink  is  put  in  the  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  battery  filler  and  flows 
from  the  reservoir  through  a  rubber 
hose  to  a  well,  %-in.  wide  by  3-in. 
long,  in  which  is  a  piece  of  sponge 
cut  to  size  with  a  razor  blade. 


System  for  Scheduling  Forms  from 
Composing  Room 
C.  H.  Ruth,  Superintendent,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star 

On  the  seven  editions  which  we 
publish  daily,  the  forms  are  scheduled 
to  leave  the  composing  room  at  three- 
minute  intervals.  Frequently,  when 
the  make-up  men  find  fiiat  they  have 
30  minutes  or  more  before  edition 
time,  they  are  inclined  to  coast  until 
the  last  minute.  Thus  the  forms  will 
be  sent  to  the  stereotype  department 
faster  than  the  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  can  handle  them.  Even  though 
the  starter  goes  in  on  time,  the  fact 
that  as  m2my  as  eight  pages  may  be 
sent  to  the  stereotype  department  in 
the  last  ten  minutes  means  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  being  fourteen  minutes  late 
for  the  edition. 

For  years  it  has  been  necessary  to 
heep  constantly  at  this  problem  of 
bunching  forms.  About  a  month  ago, 
Charles  P.  Merkle,  our  composing 
room  foreman,  evolved  a  scheme 
which  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 
He  had  a  set  of  numbers  made  by  the 
photo-engraving  process  (unetched 
plato,  with  purple  background  and 
white  lettering)  running  from  1  to  30, 
to  cover  the  last  thirW  forms  to  go 


Figure  2 


into  the  stereotype  department  for 
each  edition.  TlMn  he  had  other  sets 
made  by  the  same  process  to  indicate 
the  times  the  last  thirty  pages  are 
due  to  leave  the  composing  room  for 
each  edition.  Thus  there  are  seven 
such  sets — one  for  each  edition.  (See 
Fig.  1.) 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  fourteen  pages  yet  to 
go,  and  that  the  fourteenth  page 
should  be  sent  in  at  10: 16.  The  clock 
on  the  wall  reads  10:08,  so  we  are 
eight  minutes  ahead  of  sdredule. 
These  munbers  are  hung  adjacent  to 
the  make-up,  where  the  men  can  see 
both  them  and  the  clock  at  a  glance. 
As  each  page  goes  in,  the  number  is 
unhooked  from  the  hook  at  the  right 
side  and  hung  at  an  angle,  so  that  the 
men  can  quickly  determine  how  many 
pages  are  yet  to  go. 

After  the  edition  is  put  to  bed,  the 
time  numbers  in  the  upper  row  (see 
Fig.  1)  are  swung  over  to  the  back, 
exposing  the  time  intervals  for  the 
next  edition.  The  result  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  system  has  been  that 
the  men  keep  on  time  on  each  of  the 
last  thirty  pages,  and  bunching  of 


forms  has  been  practically  eliminated. 


Lessening  Web  Breaks 
AtTBURN  Tatlor,  Pressman,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette 

Trouble  with  web  breaks  was  traced 
to  balloon-former  geared  milled  rollers 
which  pulled  the  sheet  too  fast.  By 
taking  the  gears  off  and  allowing  the 
milled  rollers  to  run  as  drag  rollers, 
we  have  eliminated  the  breaks. 


Switch  for  Pneumatic  Tube  System 
Chas.  W.  Mallm,  Pressroom  Supt., 
Peoria  (HI.)  Journal-Transcript 
The  motor  on  our  pneumatic  tube 
system  formerly  ran  16  hours  a  day 
during  our  night  and  day  shifts.  Now 
I  doubt  that  it  runs  a  full  hour  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteen. 

I  had  a  switch  put  on  the  tube  sys¬ 
tem  at  each  station,  so  that  when  a 
cartridge  is  pushed  into  the  tube,  it 
operates  the  switch  which  starts  the 
motor,  and  the  motor  nins  for  20 
seconds.  If  another  cartridge  is  placed 
in  the  tube  before  the  end  of  the  first 
20  seconds,  the  motor  runs  20  seconds 
from  the  time  the  last  cartridge  was 
inserted. 

Blue  Streak  Device 
C.  W.  Mallm,  Pressroom  Supt.,  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript 
For  our  sports  edition  we  formerly 
used  peach  paper,  and  called  it  our 
Peach  Edition.  We  now  use  a  blue 
streak  on  white  paper. 

TTie  advantages  include  elimination 
of  waste  caused  by  changing  from 
white  to  colored  rolls  and  back  to 
white.  We  save  time,  since  our  final 
edition  comes  so  close  to  the  previom 
edition  that  it  was  delayed  by  the 
time  taken  to  change  rolls.  We  save 
storage  space  formerly  needed  for 
dead  storage  of  colored  rolls.  Reading 
is  mudi  easier  on  white  paper,  and 
half-tones  print  much  better  than  on 
colored  newsprint  It  eliminates  com¬ 
plaints  caused  by  newsboys  hawking 
regular  editions  as  extras.  We  now 
print  all  extras  with  a  red  streak  and 


Blue  streak  davica. 

As  the  wheel  (which  presses  very 
lightly  against  the  paper)  revolves  on 
ball  l^arings,  it  is  inked  by  the  sponge 
saturated  with  ink.  The  reservoir 
holds  4  ounces  of  ink,  which  will 
streak  4,000  papers.  The  striping 
wheel  is  synthetic  rubber,  ground  to 
5%-in.  diameter,  with  a  %-in.  face. 
It  is  held  on  each  side  by  means  of 
a  1/16-in.  plate  which  stiffens  it. 

When  the  device  is  not  in  use,  it  is 
slid  back  against  the  former  frame, 
where  it  is  out  of  the  way.  It  takes 
only  a  second  or  two  to  slide  it  into 
position  for  use. 

When  red  is  needed  for  use  on  an 
extra,  only  a  few  minutes  is  required 
to  take  off  the  device  and  hold  it 
imder  a  hot  water  faucet  to  wash  out 

Razor  Blade  for  Slitting  Sheets 
C.  W.  Mallm,  Pressroom  Supt.,  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript 

Like  most  old  presses,  our  press 
has  no  page- wide  slitter.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  razor-blade  holder 
which  we  have  devised. 

On  our  news  press,  when  we  have 
to  run  a  16-page  paper  in  two  sections 
of  10  and  6  pages,  we  use  a  razor 
blade  to  slit  the  sheets.  ITus  permits 
us  to  make  the  run  on  two  imits  in¬ 
stead  of  three.  On  24  pages  in  two 
sections  of  14  and  10,  we  use  three 
units  instead  of  the  four  we  would 
have  to  use  if  we  didn’t  have  some 
means  of  slitting  the  sheet 

Hie  device  consists  of  a  split  collar 
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The  temperature  control  is  oper-  accompanying  picture.  As  shown  by  average, 
ated  by  hand.  In  the  afternoon  the  the  photograph,  this  caused  the  rib-  I  am  able  to  start  the  machine  pro¬ 
temperature  is  reduced  to  450  degrees  bon  to  stream  out,  and  it  accumulated  ducing  material  much  more  quiddy, 
and  remains  at  that  point  until  we  at  a  distance  from  the  press.  We  as  it  isn’t  necessary  to  heat  the  mold 
start  operation  the  next  morning,  were  able  to  collect  this  in  a  waste  chamber  to  as  high  a  temperature  as 
around  7:30  or  8.  In  thirty  minutes  paper  truck  and  operate  the  press  at  when  the  mold  has  been  completely 
we  are  able  to  bring  the  temperature  normal  printing  speed.  melted  out.  Also,  the  molds  receive 


we  are  able  to  bring  the  temperature  normal  printing  speed, 
up  to  550  degrees,  at  which  point  we 

start  casting  plates  as  fast  as  Ae  oper-  Repairing  Worn  Chases 


ators  can  operate  the  casting  box —  Granville  Hutchinson,  Mech.  Supt.,  changes. 


much  easier  treatment  since  they  do 
not  have  to  undergo  so  many  heat 


about  one  every  three  minutes.  The 
temperature  is  held  at  casting  p>oint 


Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
have  found  an  economical 


Preventing  Clogging  of  Thin  Mats 


Razor  blade  sheet  slitter. 


carrying  the  razor  blade.  The  razor- 


blade  holder  is  made  from  two  pieces  ,  .. 

,  ,  .  j  duce  the  oil  consumption  a  little  more, 

of  1  16-in.  strap  iron,  riveted  to-  n  c  j  -ii. 

,  ^  ’  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  this 


for  at  least  hours  each  day.  We  method  for  repairing  chases  on  which  Albert  Krueger  &  Harold  Mowht, 
_ _  _ ...»«.  _  do  flat  casting  from  this  pot.  ITie  the  lock-up  threads  have  become  Machinists,  Cleveland  Press 

which  any  mill  hardware  store  has  B  ^  Linotype  models  ^  &  26,  to 

in  stock  A  ^^-in  stud  is  drilled  and  “Sured  on  a  basis  of  a.s  shown  in  the  accompanying  il-  mats  such  as  5%  and  7-point  often 

tapped  in  one  half  to  hold  the  bracket  ®  lustration,  we  drilled  three  3/4-in.  holes  clog  in  the  distributor  box  chute  ex- 

We  are  experirnenting  with  the  mix-  amj  one  l-in.  hole  in  the  flat  side  of  tension  (G-1758)  because  of  the  vride 
ture  of  air  and  oil  to  enable  us  to  re-  the  chase  and  inserted  steel  plugs  cut  opening  of  the  diute  cover.  We  cut 


gether. 

Low-metal  Alarm 

L.  C.  Penry,  Mech.  Supt.,*  Greeiis- 


installation. 


L.  C.  Penry,  Mech.  Supt.,*  Greens-  Scheme  for  Printing  Color 

boro  (N.  C.)  News  &  Record  F.  A.  Blethen,  Production  Manager, 

This  gadget  eliminates  trouble  from  tit-.u  ^®®***®  Times 
low  metal  in  the  pot.  When  the  pig  ^^ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Goss 
runs  out,  the  chain  goes  to  the  top  uT®  r  !  .adapted  the  Taylor 

of  the  feeder,  and  the  button  on  the  fountain  roller  for  use  on 


end  of  the  feeder  chain  (Circle  1)  the  color  unit  of  our  Goss  press, 
makes  contact  with  the  copper  contact  .  .,®  t^ss  Co.  made  a  spiral  roller 
point  on  the  feeder  (Circle  2).  This  ^  the  Taylor 

contact  point  is  insulated  from  the  Portable  fountain.  This  was  placed  m 
feeder  and  has  a  wire  running  to  the  the  location  previously  occu^ed  by 
light  (Circle  3).  The  other  side  of  the  standard  ductor  roller.  There  is 


/  net  ni<L  nm 


Diagram  for  chase  repairing. 


approximately  .003  inch  clearance  be-  A  •'wz  ww  A  ^****  A  /  wet  ma  n®  A  x 

tween  the  spiral  roller  and  the  foun-  "  ™  W  V  *  ***  ****  ** 

tain  roller.  Contact  with  the  first  ink  Diagram  for  chase  repairing, 

drum  is  made  by  means  of  a  full-  . 

length  rubber  roller  placed  between  from  drill  rod.  After  the  plugs  were  a  piece  of  (D-88)  delivery  slide  re- 
the  spiral  and  the  first  ink  drum.  This  driven  in,  they  were  drilled  and  leasing  wire  bushing  to  fit  over  the 
is  the  first  application  of  this  kind  tapped.  The  old  threads  were  left  in  distributor  box  chute  extension  cover 
for  color.  the  chases.  hinge  pin  (G-1734).  This  closes  the 

Our  purpose  in  installing  this  de-  About  three  years  ago  we  repaired  opening  just  enough  to  prevent  some 
vice  was  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  several  chases  in  this  manner.  They  of  this  trouble  and  at  the  same  time 
recovering  rubber  ductor  rollers.  This  are  still  being  used,  and  are  as  good  permits  it  to  open  enough  to  permit 
came  to  a  rather  high  figure,  as  we  as  ever.  All  that  will  be  necessary,  passage  of  initial  letter  mats,  such  as 
use  a  number  of  small  spots  of  color,  if  threads  become  stripped  again,  will  18  point. 


use  a  number  of  small  spots  of  color,  if  threads  become  stripped  agam,  will 
which  do  not  properly  lubricate  the  be  to  insert  a  new  plug,  and  again  the 
ductor  roller,  and  cause  it  to  wear  chase  will  be  as  good  as  new. 
and  bum.  It  also  eliminates  loss  of 

time  in  changing  ductor  rollers  and  Sealing  Elrod  Molds 

the  need  for  various  types  of  rollers  Rorert  A.  Frame,  Asst.  Machinist, 
with  various  divisions,  and  it  secures  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
even  distribution  of  color  at  all  speeds  I  leave  the  molds  on  the  Elrod 

of  the  machine.  sealed  in  the  chamber  until  I  have 


We  also  had  considerable  trouble  on 
three  Model  26’s  which  have  two 
distributor  boxes,  instead  of  the  three 
boxes  found  on  the  old  style.  The 
thin  matrices,  when  being  lifted  to 
the  screws,  would  catch  between  the 


Disposing  of  Wide  Paper  Rolls 
Reg  Tranter,  Mech.  Supt.,  Boston 
Herald  &  Traveler 


I  leave  the  molds  on  the  Elrod  Point  of  (G-2984)  distributor  box 
sealed  in  the  chamber  until  I  have  uPPer  front  plate  lower  rail  and 
run  the  full  supply  of  any  particular  would  slip  down  when  the  lift  des- 
material.  I  have  left  the  molds  sealed  cended,  bending  the  lower  ears  of  the 
for  as  long  as  ten  days.  I  have  found  matrices.  We  soldered  a  2-point  pi^ 
this  ffives  much  Quicker  starting,  of  steel  to  the  inside  matrix  bridge 


Herald  &  Traveler  this  gives  much  quicker  starting,  of  steel  to  the  inside  matrix  brioge 

We  recently  reduced  the  width  of  longer  life  for  the  heat  treatment  on  support  (G-2994) .  This  closed  the 
our  paper  rolls  through  the  use  of  the  inside  of  the  molds,  and  longer  S^P  at  the  point  of  the  rail,  and  we 
4-point  column  rules.  As  often  hap-  intervals  between  repacking  of  oil  have  had  no  further  trouble. 

Low  metal  alarm.  pens  in  such  cases,  we  were  left  with  diffusion  tubes.  Before  I  started  this  PU+o  P^  I 

■t  ,.  .  .  .  e  It  i  t  several  rolls  of  the  old  size.  In  order  practice,  I  found  that  molds  such  as  ^  ^  °  . 

the  light  runs  to  a_6-volt  transfonner  to  use  them.  Fred  Stewart,  nressroom  6  and  18-noint.  which  were  used  Charles  W.  Mallm,  Press  Supt.,  Pcona 


i..  to  use  them,  Fred  Stewart,  pressroom  6  and  18-point,  which  were  used  .  ,  _  .  - 

which  IS  grounded  to  the  machine,  superintendent,  devised  a  scheme  of  steadily,  required  being  sent  fre-  ,  ^  JourtMi  -rranscr.pt 
Thus  when  point  1  contects  point  2  ^  ^  ^^e  factory  for  re-heat-  Job  Prmtmg  plates,  comics,  etc  aW 

a  light  go^  on  at  3.  The  light  at  3  T^is  left  the  treatment.  Also  I  had  to  repack  a  dif-  stored  m  the  rack  shown  in  ^e  illi^- 

Jm«  m  the  operators  eyes  and  he  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  ribbon  fusion  tube  nearly  every  week.  In  Oration.  Before  we  had  such  a  rack, 
a  new  pig  on  e  am.  n  newsprint  running  off  the  press  at  the  year  since  I  have  sealed  the  molds, 

the  same  speed  as  the  web.  Mr.  I  have  had  no  re-heat-treat  jobs,  and 


J  ournal-Transcript 
Job  printing  plates,  comics,  etc.,  are 


tuted  for  th  '  I'eht  ®tewart  overcame  this  difficulty  by  I  repack  a  diffusion  tube  only  every 

_ .  ®  i  ..  introducing  a  small  stream  of  com-  two  or  three  months.  Some  tubes 

^  ^  pressed  air  slightly  below  the  drag  have  lasted  longer  than  this,  but  I 

nut  f  t  -OT  ^  T  ^  pig  runs  point  marked  “A”  in  the  think  two  or  three  months  is  about 

out,  for  we  found  that  sometimes, 

even  though  the  light  was  on,  the  - 

operator  would  finish  his  take  before 
putting  on  a  new  pig,  and  thus  we 
would  have  a  few  slugs  which  would 
not  stand  up  under  dry-mat  molding 
pressure. 

•  E.  O.  Aslinper  is  now  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  ol  these  papers. 


Oil  Heat  for  Metal  Pots 

W.  A.  Butler,  Business  Manager, 
Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel 
We  have  been  using  the  Holland 
Furnace  Company’s  nozzle  blower 
type  oil  burner  under  a  3,000-lb. 
stereotype  pot  for  sixty  days  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  We  use  the 
Partlow  temperature  control  with  a 
temperature  range  from  100  degrees 
to  1,000  degrees  F.  This  has  a  stain¬ 
less  steel  bulb. 


Blower  for  paper  roll  ribbon. 


Plate  rack  for  storage. 

■J  plates  were  stored  all  over  the 
^  It  is  a  convenient  system  for  pickin? 
H  out  any  particular  plate  or  plates.  A 
rack  such  as  this  is  needed  in  most 
{Continued  on  page  43) 


OF  what  significance  is  it  to  the  publisher  of  today 
that  during  the  past  125  years,  while  the  world 
witnessed  its  most  rapid  period  of  technological  devel¬ 
opment,  Hoe  has  been  the  leader  in  the  progress  of 
mechanical  journalism,  anticipating  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  press  speeds,  improved  quality  of  printing, 
greater  operating  safety  and  more  economical  news¬ 
paper  production? 

The  real  significance  lies  ahead.  This  record  of  the 
past  is  a  promise  of  the  future.  It’s  evidence  that  when 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  nation  are  eventually  converted 
from  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  economy,  the  publishers 
of  America  will  be  able  to  look  to  Hoe  with  the  utmost 
confidence  for  those  developments  and  improvements 
of  mechanical  journalism  which  will  be  required  by  the 
different  circumstances  that  will  usher  in  a  new  era  in 
newspaper  history. 

As  during  the  past  138  years,  the  name  "Hoe”  and 
the  word  "Progress”  will  continue  to  be  synonymous 
in  the  future. 


eio  EAST  STREET  A'EW  YORK,  rV.  Y. 
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Curbing  Composing  Room  Costs 


tNPi 

IoS< 


Time  and  Money  Are  Saved  When  Ad  Writers  Are 
Taught  Proper  Preparation  of  Display  Layout  and  Copy 


T.  H.  WILLHITE 

• 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  is 
not  a  printer.  He  is  a  retail  ad 
writer  who  has  done  considerable 
research  of  the  factors  that  increase 
or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  advocates  simple 
edvertisng  not  merely  as  a  means 
of  lowering  newspaper  composing 
room  costs,  but  for  the  more  im¬ 
portant  reason  that  simple  advertis¬ 
ing  is  more  effective-) 

• 

NEWSPAPER  operating  costs  have 
jumped.  Many  of  the  present  ex¬ 
pense  factors  are  beyond  the  control 
of  management  However,  at  least 
one  kind  of  cost — the  composing  room 
— is  controllable,  and  in  all  but  a 
few  plants  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Management  has  invested  large 
sums  in  modern  equipment,  in  good 
lighting  and  proper  placing  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  cases  to  make  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  as  efficient  as  possible— 
to  convert  copy  into  type  at  highest 
speed.  It  has  ignored  the  fact  that 
one  set  of  people  can  slow  this  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  snail’s  pace — the  people 
who  prepare  ad  layout  and  copy.  The 
cost  of  setting  the  unnecessary  extras 
in  their  ads  nms  into  big  figures. 

Eflminofe  Trouble  at  Source 
Equipment  expenditures  have  been 
made  to  make  the  composing  room 
efficient  AFTER  ad  copy  and  layout 
reach  the  printer.  Why  not  eliminate 
a  large  part  of  the  trouble  at  its 
source — BEFORE  ad  copy  reaches  the 
printer?  Surely,  management  can 
ask  its  own  people  to  prepare  the 
kind  of  layout  and  copy  that  will 
whiz  through  the  composing  rcKjm  at 
highest  speed. 

There  are  few  ads  that  cannot  be 
simplified  too  some  extent,  without 
injuring  their  advertising  power  in 
any  way.  In  most  cases  simplification 
will  increase  advertising  power,  by 
making  ads  easier  to  read,  understand 
and  remember.  If  two  sides  of  a 
border  are  left  off,  leaving  only  top 
and  bottom  rule,  a  minute  or  two 
is  saved,  and  the  advertising  boat 
hasn’t  even  been  rocked.  Borders  of 
any  kind  are  but  a  bad  habit  of  ad 
writers;  are  used  many  times  only 
because  the  ad  writer  starts  his  lay¬ 
out  with  a  pencil  line  that  shows  him 
the  dimensions  of  his  ad — and  the 


printer,  seeing  the  line,  duplicates  it 
with  a  piece  of  rule. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons 
why  management  doesn’t  instruct  its 
ad  people  in  copy  and  layout  prepa¬ 
ration  with  the  printer  and  his  equip¬ 
ment  in  mind: 

1.  So  long  as  newspapers  make 
money  they  will  tolerate  what  appear 
to  be  tiny  losses. 

2.  Present  ad  writing  habits  have 
been  so  long  in  use  that  no  one  knows 
where  to  start,  what  method  to  fol¬ 
low  to  effect  a  change  in  tliese  hab¬ 
its,  or  what  substitute  habits  to  offer 
the  ad  writer, 

3.  There  is  fear  of  irritating  the 
advertiser.  This  fear  is  without  basis. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  merchants 
insist  upon  complicated  ads.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  accept  simple  layout 
without  question.  It  is  not  the  adver¬ 
tiser  but  the  ad  writer,  himself,  who 
must  be  sold  the  simple  thing. 

Ad  Writers  Humor  Themselves 
Ad  writers  dislike  doing  the  simple 
thing,  if  they  can  think  of  something 
"different”,  or  artistic,  to  take  its 
place.  They  like  to  humor  their  whims 
and  use  effects  that  stimulate  their 
feelings,  to  give  themselves  momen¬ 
tary  artistic  thrills.  This  is  not  tlie 
only  reason  for  ads  that  steal  un¬ 
necessary  composing  room  time.  Some 
of  the  others  are: 

1.  Few  ad  writers  understand  com¬ 
position  details — know  which  layout 
and  copy  details  to  change  or  omit, 
to  speed  up  ad  setting.  They  have 
had  no  instruction  along  this  line; 
have  not  been  made  conscious  of  the 
little  and  innocent-looking  things  in 
composition  that  require  time  away 
out  of  proportion  to  their  advertising 
value. 

2.  Few  ads  writers  are  interested 
in  production  costs. 

3.  Even  when  concious  of  the  extra 
time  I'equired  to  compose  some  pet 
layout  idea,  the  ad  writer  still  will 
request  that  detail.  He  feels  that  the 
extra  cost  will  be  so  slight  that  it  is 
unimportant.  He  does  not  realize  how 
niany  of  these  extras  are  .set  each 
week,  for  himself  and  other  ad 
writers.  Nor  that  the  aggregate  cost 
of  these  extras  may  run  to  $12,(K)0 
or  $15,000  a  year,  even  in  moderate- 
size  plants.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
effect  small  savings  because  they 
seem  so  insignificant. 

The  ad  writer  feels  that  his  ad  is 
costing  someone  $10  or  $.'>0  or  $200. 
What  are  a  few  minutes,  more  or  less. 


)f  composition  time,  when  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  spending  such  an  amount? 

Easy  to  Simplify  Ads 
Making  display  layouts  that  will 
go  through  the  composing  room  at  top 
speed  is  simplicity  itself.  Just  don’t 
write  complicated  ads. 

— Don’t  use  diagonal  rules  or  lines 
of  type.  These  add  about  100%  to 
composition  time.  Instead,  make  all 
layout  straight  up-and-down  and 
crosswise. 

— Don’t  place  black  dots  in  front 
of  short  lines  of  t3rpe.  These  dots  do 
not  have  a  channel  in  a  machine,  and 
must  be  set  from  sorts,  by  hand. 
Instead,  start  such  lines  with  a  dash 
( — )  which  does  have  a  channel  and 
can  be  set  by  touching  a  key, 

— Don’t  use  underscores.  These  add 
about  50'/(;  to  the  composition  time 
of  the  area  underscored. 

— Don’t  use  initial  letters  to  start 
a  block  of  copy.  These  take  extra 
time  and  are  not  worth  the  effort. 

— Don’t  use  borders  unless  de¬ 
manded  by  advertiser.  Don’t  ask  him 
if  he  wishes  border.  Just  don’t  put 
it  on  and  see  if  he  complains. 

— Don’t  cut  a  box  of  type  into  the 
side  or  center  of  a  cast  illu.stration. 
This  is  a  big  time-stealer,  compli¬ 
cates  the  ad,  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  a  reader  to  understand,  and  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing  good.  Put  the 
box  of  type  elsewhere. 

Don’t  use  boxes,  either  rule  or 
cast,  unless  absolutely  demanded. 
Even  then,  use  only  sufficient  boxes 
to  “get  by”  and  eliminate  others  by 
using  some  simple  form  of  layout. 

— Don’t  make  layout  that  calls  for 
machine  type  set  in  lines  shorter  than 
6  picas  (1  inch),  or  longer  than  30 
picas  (5).  Lines  shorter  or  longer 
than  these  take  extra  time,  and  in 
most  cases  are  poor  advertising. 

— Don’t  use  circles.  These  ai’e  big 
lime-stealers,  as  well  as  space-steal¬ 
ers.  A  time-check  on  a  number  of 
circles  disclosed  that  each  circle  takes 
an  average  of  18  minutes  of  ad 
writers’  and  printers’  time.  Even 
more  time  is  taken  for  circles  having 
tight-fitting  type. 

— Don’t  permit  late  copy.  Late 
copy  is  just  another  bad  habit.  There 
may  Ije  occasional  justifiable  excep¬ 
tions.  but  most  late  copy  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

— Don’t  pencil-write  ad  copy.  Type¬ 
write  iti  When  copy  is  typewrit¬ 
ten  the  printer  is  not  focred  to 
guess. 


A  study  of  one  week’s  display  cor- 
position  showed  that  in  ads  set  fnc 
typewritten  copy,  corrections  tod 
7.3%  of  the  total  time  spetit  on  tk 
ads.  In  ads  set  from  pencil-writte 
copy,  corrections  took  16.4%  of  tk 
total  time  spent  on  the  ads. 

In  the  same  study  it  was  founi 
that  original  machine  compositkc 
from  typewritten  copy  was  set  free 
14%  to  38%  faster  than  from  d: 
pencil-wrritten  copy,  the  differwi.' 
in  the  percentages  being  due  to  t: 
varying  degrees  of  legibility  of  tr 
pencil  copy. 

Even  moderate  simplification 
layout  and  copy  results  in  word 
while  savings.  The  writer  has  s«: 
1.5  minutes  of  composition  time  cl 
from  a  10-inch  display  ad,  by  almos 
unnoticeable  simplification  of  th- 
copy  and  layout.  And  the  time  t 
set  grocery  ads  has  been  cut  in 
when  copy  was  typew'ritten  and  d.. 
not  have  to  be  set  from  pencil  layou: 

Regard  for  the  above  “don’ts”  wi 
increase  composing  room  productio: 
10%  to  50%,  and  effect  a  projxirtior 
ate  saving  in  money — which  mean 
a  greater  profit  to  the  newspaper  o: 
the  same  amount  of  advertising  span 
Management  Ignores  Facts 
In  summarizing,  here  seem  to  k 
some  rather  obvious  facts: 

1.  Newspaper  ad  staff  people  couit 
greatly  simplify  layout  and  copy,  ate 
probably  would  do  so  if  they  kne* 
just  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do- 
and  could  learn  to  resist  some  ti 
their  own  silly  whims.  Also,  the 
could  influence  merchants  and  stoa 
ad  writers  to  simpler  effects,  if  th*! 
but  went  deeply  enough  into  adver¬ 
tising  study  to  learn  the  greater  effet 
tiveness  of  simple  advertising. 

2.  The  printer  is  usually  too  prtSM 
fur  time  to  do  other  than  set  an  - 
as  it  comes  to  him  in  layout.  Tfiert- 
fore,  simplification,  if  any,  must  c»i)- 
through  the  ad  writer. 

3.  Management,  wise  in  most  dt 
tails  of  newspaper  operation,  is 
measurably  stupid  in  its  blindni 
to  the  greater  production  speed, 
elating  economy  and  increased  r- 
turns  to  advertisers,  that  can  coa 
with  simpler  display  advertising- 

4.  Simpler  advertking  is,  in  mi- 
cases.  more  effective — and  the  yer 
details  that  keep  display  advertisit 
from  being  simple  to  the  eye  a-- 
mind  of  the  reader,  are  the  same 
tails  that  take  extra  printers’  tr 
to  compose. 
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New  York  newspaper  friends  of  Lieutenant  Cortland  J.  Strang  hold  dinner  at  New  York  Atheltic  Club,  January  12,  1942,  in  his  honor.  Shown  in  the  picture  from^ 
tc  right  are:  W.  R.  Skehan,  New  York  World-Telegram;  A.  H.  Burns.  Herald  Tribune;  James  Garvey.  Journal  and  American;  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Morrill  1"^  , 
H.  C.  Mackenzie,  Ideal  Roller  Mfg.  Co.;  T.  A.  MacElwee,  Intertype  Corporation;  C.  F.  Hart,  New  York  Times,  retired;  H.  A.  Peterson,  Intertype  Corporation;  J.  E- 
New  York  Sun;  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Lieutenant  Cortland  J.  Strang;  Neal  Dow  Becker,  Intertype  Corporation;  Harold  Hall.  New  York  Times;  A.  T.  Man". 
Intertype  Corporation;  Edmund  Goodrich,  New  York  Post;  Oscar  C.  Roesen,  Wood  N  ewspaper  Machine  Corp.;  Harry  B.  Adsit,  New  'fork  World-Telegram;  H.  R- 
Intertype  Corporation;  M.  J.  Hodgins,  New  York  Daily  Mirror;  T.  A.  Ryan,  International  Ptg.  Ink  Corp.;  John  Masterson,  Huber  Ink  Co.;  J.  C.  Dorn,  Intertype  Corporate' 
Stephen  Lambert.  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Mr.  Strang  was  formerly  production  manager  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis. 
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There  also  were  several  small  buyers,  heads  up  to  36  point.  All  heads  above 
No  court  confirmation  was  neces-  this  size  are  set  on  the  Ludlow.  Four 
.sary.  Aaron  Krock  &  Co.,  of  Worces-  fonts  of  10-point  Ideal,  19  fonts  of 
ter.  were  the  auctioneers.  eight-point  Ideal,  eight  fonts  of  six- 

point  Ideal  and  four  fonts  of  5'^  point 
Ideal  have  been  installed. 

I  If  if  3  D<inAfC  rh«infl|k  I'ke  lO-polnt  for  news  leads  and 

Uilia  rapeil  ^nanye  editorial  pages  is  set  on  an  11- 

Press  &  Observer-Dispatch  Switch  print  ba.se. 

To  New  Body  and  Head  Type  The  new  Intertype  is  the  latest  type 

lor  setting  display.  It  uses  two-letter 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1 — Both  Utica  18  and  24-point  mats.  It  has  a  quad- 
newspapers  have  switched  to  new  ding  and  centering  device,  a  power 
body  and  and  head  type.  The  body  magazine  shift  and  a  Mohr  saw. 
type,  in  use  now  on  both  the  Press 

and  Observer-Dispatch,  is  eight-point  ||infllfllflll  HioC 
Ideal  set  on  an  8*2  point  base,  which  JUliy Hill  III  1/lvJ 

gives  one-point  leading.  ^  Joseph  G.  Jungkurth,  77,  for  21  years 

The  heads  on  the  Press  are  Vogue  building  foreman  of  the  Philadelphia 
extra  liold,  and  on  the  Ob.server-Dis-  Evening  Bulletin,  died  Feb.  6  at  the 
patch.  Bodoni  bold.  A  new  Intertype  home  of  his  daughter.  He  was  77 
G-4-4  has  been  installed  to  set  display  years  old. 


Transcript  Sale 

Auction  of  Equipment  in 
Boston  Brought  $40,000 

Boston,  Ma.ss.,  Feb.  9 — Sale  at  auc¬ 
tion  Jan.  27  of  printing  presses,  lino¬ 
type  machines,  and  composing  room 
and  stereotype  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  defunct  Bo.sto)i  Even  inn 
Transcript  brought  approximately 
$40,000. 

The  largest  purcha.ser  was  D.  Okron 
of  South  America,  $12,72.5.  Others 
were:  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
Old  Colony  Memorial,  Plymouth 
(Mass.);  Boston  Globe;  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press;  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star;  Craftsman  Machinery  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Monotype  Printers  Service, 
Boston,  and  Boston  Evening  American. 


MPA  Cites  Plan 
lo  Save  Matrices 


Recommends  One  Adopted  by 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
And  Press-Scimitar 

serious  shortage  of 


The  present 
copper  and  copper-bearing  alloys  in¬ 
dicates  that  new  brass  matrices  for 
replacement  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  not 
distant  future,  Mechanical  Bulletin 
287  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  points  out,  in  urg¬ 
ing  composing  room  superintendents 
and  machinists  to  exercise  their  ut¬ 
most  ingenuity  to  conserve  their  pres-  ^ 
sent  stock  of  matrices. 

In  thus  connection,  the  Bulletin  notes, 
he  conservation  program  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Somitnr.  is  of  timely  interest.  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  R.  J. 
j  Richardson,  mechanical  .superinten¬ 
dent,  and  has  been  sent  to  all  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  follows: 

Matrices  to  Be  Saved 

Please  instruct  the  machinists  that 
all  matrices  are  to  be  saved,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  damage.  These  matrices 
are  to  be  repaired  and  conserved  until 
there  is  no  po.s.sible  chance  of  them 
being  of  any  further  use.  New  sorts 
you  order  are  not  to  be  used,  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  withdraw  them 
from  stock  to  sort  the  machines.  I 
want  a  lock  provided  for  the  sorts 
side  of  the  machinists’  cabinet,  and 
only  the  head  machinist  is  to  supply 
matrices  to  the  machines  in  the  future, 

.  Make  out  an  order  for  approximately 
1  six  month.s’  supply  of  matrices  for  all 
'  fonts  in  the  house.  It  is  also  nece.ssary 
!  i  for  the  machinists  to  make  up,  as  of 
this  date,  a  complete  inventory  rf  the 
r.umber  of  matrice,s  in  the  machines 
I  and  the  sorts  on  hand  for  each  font, 
f  "We  have,  in  the  past,  been  able  to 
(  reclaim  approximately  85%  of  the 
'  ;  (lamaged  mats.  By  extra  effort  and 
®  diligence,  we  can  reclaim  95%  of  them. 
In  many  instances  damaged  mats  can 
i  oe  reworked  and  u.sed  as  many  as 
^  t  four  or  five  times  after  being  damaged, 
ij.i  "We  have  three  gauges  for  this 
p,  worii,  plus  a  hammer,  file,  and  nail 
g,  punch.  TT»e  three  gauges,  or  tools, 
cciKirt  of  a  matrix  tooth  gauge,  a  com- 
nation-cutter,  and  a  gauge  to  test 
me  ears  and  heeLs  to  see  that  they  are 
it  swaged  out  too  far  and  have  the 
distance  between  the  ears  and 
^ for  proper  alignment  in  the  first 
ir,  jaws.  All  three  gauges  are 

^Id  by  any  of  the  machine  companies 

IPply  hou.ses. 

Coasarvaflon  latfracflea 
«  heel  or  toe  of  a  matrix  suffers 
than  any  other  part.  Where 
are  completely  destroyed,  we 
from  the  body  of  the  mat  suffi- 
brass,  by  ma.shing  it  out,  to  create 
'lal  for  a  new  lug. 

t  the  combinations,  it  is  .sonic- 
necessary  to  bend  the  ears  in 
hen  cut  another  tooth.  Naturally 
lank  teeth  have  to  be  milled  back 
e  matrix  will  go  on  the  distribu- 
ar,  and  the  ears  then  swaged  out 
Wftnment. 

takes  a  little  time  to  do  this, 
'er,  some  matrices  now  cost  us 
"ts  each,  and  it  pays  to  take  the 
fMlaim  them.  And,  if  we  are 
"[•th  a  shortage,  as  is  indicated 
'e  information  I  get,  it  is  going  to 
essary  to  conserve  every  matrix 


From  One 
Machine— 

the  ELROD 


Generous  supplies  of  strip  material  are  essential  to 
economy  and  efficiency  in  modern  composing  room 
operation.  Delays  caused  by  the  lack  of  such  essential 
material  — searching  for  leads  and  slugs,  robbing 
standing  forms  for  spacing  material  — piecing  short 
strips  together  — are  costly,  even  though  not  itemized 
in  your  production  records. 

•  With  an  Elrod  operating  on  the  floor,  any  compos¬ 
ing  room  can  be  assured  of  generous  supplies  of 
every  needed  kind  of  quality  strip  material  — leads, 
slugs,  rule  and  base  — from  1-point  to  36-points  in 
thickness  and  in  any  required  height.  All  of  these  can 
be  produced  with  one  machine  which  requires  only 
minimum  attention  from  a  part-time  operator. 


#  The  Elrod  operates  on  the  unique  principle  of 
drawing  continuous  metal  through  a  water-cooled 
mold,  producing  solid  dense  strip  free  from  “trapped 
air"  holes,  and  brittle  breaks  or  wolds.  Elrod  solid 
strip  material  withstands  even  the  most  severe  pres¬ 
sures  of  modern  dry-mat  stereotyping. 

•  The  surprisingly  low  cost  of  Elrod  operation  and 
maintenance,  with  the  composing  room  economies 
which  follow  upon  its  installation,  makes  this  machine 
truly  profitable.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  utmost 
economy  and  efficiency  in  your  composing  room,  we 
suggest  that  you  investigate  the  Elrod.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  regarding  an  Elrod  equioment  adapted  to 
your  requirements  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request 
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Supply  Situation  Not  Espedally 
Critical;  Rubber,  Metals  Scarce 


Twine,  Kraff  Paper  Also  Hard  to  Get — 
Newsprint,  Black  Ink  Available 


ALTHOUGH  the  newspaper  supply 
situation  is  not  especially  critical 
with  newsprint  and  black  ink  still 
available,  specific  shortages  are  re¬ 
ported  among  rubber  products,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lowly  pencil  eraser,  and 
clips,  pins,  twine  and  kraft  paper  are 
also  becoming  scarce  and  exceedingly 
hard  to  get. 

In  the  mechanical  departments,  the 
situation  remains  unchanged,  as  of  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  story  Nov.  8,  1941. 
issue,  page  39.  when  it  was  reported 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  yellow,  red 
and  blue  pigments  to  make  color  inks. 
Repair  parts,  however,  still  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Delivery  Prebfem  4cefe 

The  nation’s  newspapers,  generally, 
are  operating  on  a  practical  working 
minimum  of  90  days’  supplies,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent  reports  that  papers  there  are 
facing  immediate  prospects  of  having 
to  dip  into  their  reserve  supplies  in 
order  to  meet  specific  needs  in  some 
departments. 

Chicago  purchasing  agents,  our  cor¬ 
respondent  reports,  are  finding  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  exercise  considerable  more 
effort  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  one  call,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  half  dozen  calls  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  even  a  limited  order 
of  certain  materials. 

In  addition,  he  reports,  each  pur¬ 
chasing  department  has  appointed  one 
member  as  a  “priority  expert’’  to  keep 
posted  on  the  various  changes  in  pri¬ 
orities  affecting  newspaper  supplies. 

Kot»  Sktilt  Salvaged 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  is  now 
salvaging  80%  of  its  copper  rotogra¬ 
vure  shells  which  were  formerly  sold 
as  scrap.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
from  C.  J.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
that  paper’s  roto  plant.  Mr.  Murray  is 
especially  concerned  with  conservation 
because  he  was  recently  appointed  one 
of  the  intaglio  and  gravure  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Industry’s  Advisory  Committee  of 
OPM. 

“Although  no  exact  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,”  said  Mr.  Murray,  “the  consensus 
among  experienced  rotogravure  tech¬ 
nicians  is  that  a  loss  of  only  20%  of 
copper  results  from  polishing,  plating 
and  etching  operations,  leaving  80%  of 
purest  copper  for  salvage. 

“Copper  shells  stripped  from  design 
cylinders  after  having  served  their 
purpose  for  etching,  representing  80% 
of  the  copper  used  in  rotogravure,  can 
be  used  for  replating  Ballard  shells  on 
design  cylinders  by  several  methods, 
any  one  of  which  will  enable  the  roto¬ 
gravure  plater  to  effect  savings. 

“These  savings  of  a  material  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  war 
emergency  should  be  at  least  33-1/3% 
in  electrolytic  copper  anode  consump¬ 
tion,  with  a  possibility  of  effecting 
even  up  to  60%  saving  in  new  copper 
consumption. 

“Some  of  the  ways  of  salvaging  Bal¬ 
lard  plated  shells  so  that  they  might 
be  reclaimed  for  replating  are; 

“1.  Method  of  utilizing  stripped 
Ballard  shells  reshaped  in  convenient 
form  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  the 
plating  tank  as  anodes  without  re¬ 
melting  or  having  been  otherwise 
transferred  into  solid  cuiodes. 

“2.  Salvage  by  melting  process  for 
re-use  as  cast  anodes. 

“3.  Stripped  shells  may  be  placed 


in  a  special  plating  bath  and  electro- 
lytically  plated  on  an  under-sized 
orginal  copper  anode  which  when  built 
up  to  a  desired  size  can  be  in  turn 
used  as  a  copper  anode  for  Ballard 
shell  plating. 

Shortage  of  Rubber 

"The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  sal¬ 
vaging  its  copper  rotogravure  shells 
by  the  third  method. 

“By  authority  of  the  Standard  Pro¬ 
cess  Corporation  of  Chicago,  licensor 
of  the  Ballard  shell  plating  process, 
an  average  of  2,230  rotogravure  de¬ 
sign  cylinders  are  plated  each  month 
in  the  United  States. 

“Taking  into  consideration  the 
v'arying  widths  and  diameters  of  the 
cylinders  requiring  this  plating,  the 
average  cylinder  shell  weight  for  all 
sizes  would  be  approximately  9 
poimds,  or  an  average  monthly  con¬ 
sumption  of  20,070  pounds,  totaling 
240,M0  pounds  annually.” 

Greatest  supply  problem  for  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  is  obtaining  ma¬ 
terials  for  fastening  papers  delivered 
to  individual  subscribers  —  rubber 
bands,  or  their  substitutes — which  has 
become  acute  in  the  last  two  months. 
Rubber  bands  will  be  completely  un¬ 
available  within  the  next  month,  it 
was  indicated. 

Next  problem  is  that  of  tires,  both 
automobile  and  bicycle. 


Some  Los  Angeles  Times  dealers  are 
experimenting  with  scotch  tape  as 
rubber  band  substitutes,  some  are 
boxing  the  papers,  some  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  small  tieing  machine 
using  cotton  twine,  and  some  are  try¬ 
ing  stapling  machines,  according  to 
Lew  Davis,  purchasing  agent.  The 
latter  may  be  no  improvement, 
since  wire  products  also  are  hard  to 
obtain. 

Bicycles  Utilized 

Some  papers  have  a  fairly  large  in¬ 
ventory  of  rubber  bands,  but  those 
that  have  not  have  discovered  that 
they  are  available  now  only  at  a  “ter¬ 
rific  price.” 

Steel  carrier  racks  for  bicycles  are 
impossible  to  get,  according  to  Orville 
Schwarz,  business  manager  of  the 
Daily  News.  Bicycle  tires  also  have 
been  suppressed,  he  said,  until  the 
new  Victory  bicycle,  using  only  one 
size  of  hard-pressure  tire,  is  out. 

The  Times  has  put  in  a  supply  of 
bicycle  tires,  and  is  allowing  dealers 
to  draw  against  this  stock  within  rea¬ 
son.  The  paper  also  purchased  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  retread  auto  tires,  and  is  ra¬ 
tioning  them  to  dealers.  By  keeping 
up  their  inventories  in  other  items, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
last  three  or  four  months  in  other 
directions. 

The  Times  is  cautious  in  the  use  of 
its  priority  ratings,  Davis  reports,  con¬ 
fining  purchases  under  them  to  ma¬ 
terials  for  supplies  and  maintenance. 

Zinc  appears  to  be  more  plentiful, 
jobbers’  salesmen  having  resumed 
solicitation  of  orders  for  this  metal. 

Repair  materials  for  the  machine 
shop  are  hard  to  obtain,  according  to 
L.  M.  Richardson,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press.  Steel  and  scrap  iron  deliveries 


Linotype  Film 


are  not  being  made  less  than 
months  after  order. 

War  scarcities  and  priorities  hav; 
affected  Cleveland's  three  papers  ver 
little  as  yet.  The  Press  has  found  tlu 
replacement  parts  for  machinery  coik 
through  much  more  slowly  than  for- 
merly  but  no  machinery  has  been  rer.. 
dered  even  temporarily  useles- 
through  inability  to  repair  them.  Pr'. 
orities  has  resulted  in  not  being  ab: 
to  get  more  than  three  gallons  of  tetrs- 
chloride  a  month,  compared  to  tt- 
former  five  gallons.  It  is  used  fc: 
cleaning  machine  parts. 

The  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News  boi 
leport  that  they  have  felt  the  effer 
very  little,  have  been  able  to  get  wk 
they  wanted,  even  if  a  bit  less  rapid- 
than  formerly. 

Both  anticipate  additional  difficd 
ties  in  the  future. 


Detroit  Uaehanged 


The  newspaper  supply  situation 
Detroit  remains  little  changed  sin. 
November,  with  the  exception  that  r 
rubber  bands  are  available.  Purcha; 
ing  representatives  report  a  slownes 
in  deliveries  of  photo  supplies,  clip 
and  wire  staples,  but  that  for  the  mor 
part  orders  are  coming  through.  Ar 
products  made  of  wire  are  the  slowe 
on  delivery.  Newsrooms  are  no. 
posted  with  the  admonition  to  “SAVI 
SAVE,  SAVE”  pencils,  paper,  eraser 
everything. 

New  Orleans  dailies  report  to  dat- 
they  are  able  to  get  practically  a 
needed  supplies  and  equipmer. 
Kraft  imavailable,  some  stereotypk 
and  engraving  materials  are  hard  t 
get  but  sufficient  stock  is  on  hand  k 
emergency,  is  the  belief. 

No  specific  shortages  or  buying  dii- 
ficulties  in  Indianapolis  to  date  tk 
are  regarded  by  newspaper  executive 
as  serious.  Paper  clips,  rubber  band 
rubber  cement,  paste  pots  and  brushe 
and  nitric  acid  apparently  are  re 
ning  low,  but  there  is  no  real  hart- 
ship  there. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  dailies  have  e: 
coimtered  no  additional  trouble  in  ot 
taining  materials  since  the  declaratic 
of  war.  As  was  the  case  before  Pfc 
Harbor,  orders  for  some  few  materia 
have  to  carry  priority  stamps,  but  tt- 
supplies  have  come  through  witbo 
delay. 

It  was  noted,  however, 
ply  houses  are  making 
mitments  for  the  future. 
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Technical  Digests 

Monthly  Summaries  of  Significaf 
Articles  on  Printing  Distributed 


A  monthly  digest  of  significant  teC  ^ 
nical  articles  appearing  in  the  curre 
printing  trade  press,  entitled  “Bdufr, 
tional-Research  Bulletin,”  is  hefc' 
mailed  regularly  to  the  president,  sec 
retary,  and  educational  comfflittr  r 
chairman  of  each  local  Craftano  ^ 
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A  scene  from  the  Unofilm  "Type  Character"  showing  one  of  70  precision  steps  in 
the  manufacture  of  Linotype  matrices.  "Type  Character,"  produced  by  the  Linotype 
Company,  is  a  sound-slide-film  telling  the  story  of  type  design  and  matrix  manufacture 
from  the  first  rough  sketch  to  the  finished  product.  This  Linofilm  is  available  to 
printing  and  publishing  associations,  apprentice  groups,  schools  of  printing  and 
journalism  on  request  to  any  Linotype  agency. 


Club  by  the  Educational  Coniniissi?4  vary 


Editors  of  New  York  trade  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  graphic  arts  witnessed 
a  preliminary  presentation  of  the 
Linotype  Company’s  latest  Linofilm — 
“Type  Character” — ^Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  22. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  luncheon  at  which  Harry  L. 
Gage,  Linotype  vice-president,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  spoke  briefly  about  the  new 
Linotype  feature  now  available  for 
graphic  arts  meetings  throughout  the 
country. 


This  latest  Linofilm  presents  in 
sound  and  pictures  the  story  of  type 
design  and  matrix  manufacture  from 
the  first  rough  sketch  to  the  completed 
product.  It  was  prepared  to  give 
those  who  have  not  visited  Linotype 
headquarters  a  graphic  idea  of  what 
goes  on  there  in  the  way  of  type  de¬ 
signing  and  manufacturing — ^plus  an 
introduction  to  William  A.  Dwiggins, 
the  well-known  artist  and  designer 
of  Linotype  Electra,  Caledonia,  Metro 
and  other  type  families.  The  filming 
was  well  attended. 


of  the  International  Association 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  of  whit 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  is  chaii^ 
The  digests  appearing  in  the 
are  prepared  by  the  Intemations- 
Research  Commission,  under 
chairmanship  of  R.  Randolph 
About  20  articles  are  digested 
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each  issue  of  this  bulletin,  whwi 
read  at  each  meeting  of  such  I?  Ibe  c 
men’s  Clubs  as  wish  to  use  it  i®^!'  the 


embf 


way.  The  aim  is  to  keep  all  m' 
currently  informed  regarding  ^ 
portant  new  developments  in,  , 
graphic  arts.  Nine  articles  pub^  i 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  were 
of  such  significance  as  to  justify 


representation  in  the  five  issues 
Educational-Research  Bulletin  w 
have  already  appeared. 
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Newspaper  Publishers  Musi  Look 
Now  Inlo  Savings  on  Newsprint 


New  Space  Economies  Must  Be  Added  to  Those  of  Last 
War — How  to  Increase  Useable  Capacity  of  Each  Page 


The  author  of  the  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticle  is  on  authority  on  printing  ond 
newspaper  techniques  but  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous. 

• 

IF  NEWSPRINT  is  rationed  eventual¬ 
ly.  by  the  War  Board,  as  suggested 
in  ^noR  &  PxreLiSHER’s  story  in  its 
Jan.  31  edition,  now  is  none  too  soon 
for  newspaper  publishers  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  to  reduce  consumption,  so 
existing  stock  on  hand  and  future 
incoming  shipments  can  produce  as 
many  papers  as  possible  from  each 
ton. 

The  parable  of  the  five  wise  virgins, 
who  filled  their  lamps  with  oil  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  the 
feast,  is  worthy  of  study  and  imita¬ 
tion,  because  if  rationing  begins,  there 
will  be  urgent  need  to  imitate  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  with 
five  loaves  and  five  fishes. 

Nfsfory  ittpeofs  Itself 
History  repeats  itself  and  all  of  the 
space  saving  economies  that  were  in¬ 
vented,  discovered  and  utilized  during 
the  last  war,  can  be  dusted  off  and 
used  again. 

But  regardless  of  how  much  editors 
and  publishers  condense  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  news  and  features  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  “phat”  the  opportunity  to 
increase  the  useable  capacity  of  each 
page  is  available  to  many  newspapers. 

A  study  of  the  annual  publication  of 
the  mechanical  requirements  of  daily 
newspapers,  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  on 


in  any  certain  number  of  pages.  By 
adding  to  the  capacity  of  each  page, 
the  deadline  of  advertising  space, 
permitted  in  any  certain  number  of 
pages,  would  be  extended  so  that  more 
advertising  could  be  accommodated 
than  at  present,  on  crowded  days, 
thereby  frequently  avoiding  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  more  pages. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the 
sheet  length  can  be  utilized.  That 
more  of  it  is  not  utilized,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  two  main  causes.  First, 
the  publisher  being  under  no  urgent 
necessity  to  hold  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  down  to  the  minimum,  does  not 
investigate  whether  the  printed  length 
can  be  increased.  Second  perhaps  the 
publisher  believes  that  the  limit  of  the 
printed  length,  possible  by  the  equip¬ 
ment,  has  already  been  reached. 

All  Tabloid  "Cutoffs'*  Differ 

The  printed  length  of  a  page  in¬ 
cludes  the  date  line  and  head  rule, 
whereas  the  column  length  is  merely 
the  print  below  the  head  rule.  The 
printed  length  of  the  column  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  taste  of  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  decides  the  size  of  the 
date  line  type  and  whether  the  head 
rule  is  a  single  or  double  line  or 
whether  the  date  line  is  inserted  in 
the  head  rule. 

Tabloid  newspapers  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  as  to  printed  length,  by  the 
sheet  length  or  “cutoff,”  but  by  the 
width  of  the  newsprint  roll  that  is 
bought.  Therefore,  when  tabloid 
newspapers  use  17  different  column 


Oct  25,  1941,  shows  that,  excepting  lengths,  as  reported  to  Editor  &  Pub- 


tabloids,  there  are  49  different  column 
lengths  listed.  Inasmuch  as  presses 
are  built  to  produce  only  five  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  lengths  or  “cutoffs,”  viz: 
21%,  22%  and  23  9/16  inches  for 
stereotype  presses  and  22  and  22Vi 


LisHER,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
paper  mills  are  called  upon  to  wind 
a  wide  variety  of  newsprint  roll 
widths. 

Standardization  of  the  printed 
length  of  tabloid  pages,  printed  on 
inAes  for  flat  bed  perfecting  presses,  stereotype  presses,  could  reduce  the 
it  is  ^parent  that  many  publishers  are  number  of  basic  roll  widths  to  one. 
not  utilizing  as  much  of  their  sheet  Such  a  basic  roll  width  would  natu- 
length  as  is  possible  for  them  to  do.  rally  be  divided  into  rolls  of  two, 
As  an  example  of  the  variation  of  three  and  four  plates  wide.  A  few 
wJumn  lengths,  daily  papers  using  tabloids,  printed  on  two  plates  wide 
a  sheet  length  or  “cutoff”  of  23  9/16  presses,  would  require  some  one  plate 
‘®ches,  listed  14  different  column  wide  rolls. 

lengths,  varying  from  304  to  316  lines.  The  tabloid  newspapers  that  are 
Manifestly,  a  difference  of  12  between  printed  on  flat  bed  perfecting  presses, 
|he  longest  and  shortest  column  used  with  one  exception,  are  using  the 
in  connection  with  the  same  sheet  same  widths  of  rolls  as  are  used  by 
Ittgth,  shows  that  some  publishers  are  such  presses  to  print  pages  of  eight 
"sing  all  that  is  practical,  while  others  columns. 


answer  is  requested  solely  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance  of  the  ANPA.” 

Mr.  Wines  requested  a  reply  to  his 
letter  within  ten  days.  He  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  Feb.  10  that  opinion  of 
exhibitors  on  the  question  was  divided 
and  that  no  announcement  could  be 
made  until  all  the  replies  are  received. 

Set  16,000,000  Lines 

Tampa  Times  Veteran,  Noted  for 

Spotting  Errors,  Retires 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Feb.  9 — In  his  54  years 
in  the  newspaper  game,  James  E. 
Baker,  retiring  Times  linotype  opera¬ 
tor,  never  concentrated  on  developing, 
a  “nose  for  news,”  but  he  developed 
an  uncanny  “nose”  for  typographical 
and  makeup  miscues.  Every  day  after 
the  rest  of  the  printers  finished  their 
first  edition  chores  and  filed  out  to 
lunch,  Baker,  sandwich  in  hand,  would 
read  the  news  from  the  inverted 
type  in  page  forms  on  the  composing 
room  makeup  stones,  even  before  the 
paper  went  to  press.  And  if  there  was 
a  “bull”  in  sight,  Jim  was  pretty  apt 
to  be  its  red  flag. 

Now  after  32  years  in  the  Times 
composing  room,  the  alert  Jim  has 
retired  because  of  his  health.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  union  chapel,  David  E. 
Smiley,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
thanked  Mr.  Baker  for  his  long  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  newspaper  and  Printers 
Gkirdon  McKenna  and  Fred  Reynolds 
told  him  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  workers.  It  was 
his  health — sinus  trouble — which  first 
caused  him  to  come  to  Tampa  from  his 
native  Paducah,  Ky.,  in  1907.  Baker 
was  a  printer  on  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
News  when  Irvin  S.  Cobb  broke  in  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  that  paper. 

Baker  figures  he  has  put  more  than 
16  million  lines  of  news  into  the  Times 
since  coming  to  this  paper  in  1909. 

“How  do  I  know  it’s  over  16  million 
lines?”  Jim  asks.  And  then,  answer¬ 
ing  his  own  query,  continues:  “I  went 
to  bed  by  a  clock,  got  up  by  a  clock, 
and  had  a  clock  on  my  ‘lino’  to  keep 
count  through  these  years  and  regis¬ 
ter  every  line  I’ve  turned  out.” 

Mr.  Baker  was  long  prominent  in 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 
He  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
imion  in  Paducah,  and  was  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  from  Tampa 
on  several  occasions. 


^  not.  For  instance,  a  difference  of 
I  lines  per  column  would  be  56  lines 
P®'  page  or  1,120  lines  or  80  inches  in 
a  20-page  paper. 

How  to  Utlllio  Shoot  Loogth 

Among  the  newspapers  whose  sheet 
length  or  “cutoff”  is  22%  inches,  are 
9  different  column  lengths, 
from  293  to  301  lines.  Here,  a 
Terence  of  7  lines  would  also  be  56 
per  page  or  1,120  lines  or  80 
in  a  20-page  paper. 

vi'K  -  I,  Si!  length  listed  by  Editor 

h  PcttisHER  is  intended  to  be  the  mea- 
length  of  the  column  that  is 
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War  May  Hit  Exhibits 

ANPA  Polls  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  Exhibitors  on  Dropping  Them 
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In  view  of  existing  conditions,  the 
advisability  of  holding  the  usual  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  in  connection  with 
the  1942  Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
ANPA  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
June  8-10  has  been  questioned,  the 
ANPA  said  Feb.  3. 

“Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  association  to  solicit  exhibits  by 

actually  j  u  ' —  -  “iTi  “  manufacturing  and  supply  companies, 

the  hf.f/1^  ^  newspaper  below  leaving  each  company  free  to  decide 

ni  /.  „„  .o  itself  whether  to  exhibit  or  not, 

we  feel  that  no  decision  should  be 
made  on  this  question  until  we  have 
obtained  the  views  of  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,”  the  ANPA 

.j,  .  told  previous  exhibitors  in  a  letter 

of  ^  advantage  in  utilizing  all  signed  by  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of 

whi  K  length  or  “cutoff,”  on  the  Mechanical  Department. 

ch  It  is  practical  to  print.  Most  “The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
have  a  carefully  arranged  you  frankly  whether  your  company 

u  .  showing  how  many  lines  or  would  prefer  to  exhibit  or  not  to  ex¬ 
es  of  advertising  will  be  permitted  hibit.  Please  be  assured  that  your 


head  rule.  A  publisher  can  mea- 
to  see  what  the  printed  length  of 
column  really  is,  as  compared  with 
c  number  of  lines  specified  on  the 
^  hi  the  tabulation  he  re¬ 

ported  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adding  Cameras 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Will  Install 
Two  For  Engraving 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  will  install  two  new  cameras 
in  its  engraving  department  this 
month,  changing  over  from  plate  to 
film  operation.  The  cameras,  a  Chemco 
and  a  Robertson,  both  24  by  24,  were 
shipped  early  this  month. 

During  necessary  alterations  the  de¬ 
partment  will  close  down  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  engraving  work  being 
done  in  the  plant  of  the  morning 
Hearst  paper,  the  Examiner,  in  the 
interim.  The  shutdown  will  also  per¬ 
mit  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  Herald- 
Express  engraving  room. 

Matrix  Service  Added 

During  1941,  the  Matrix  Contrast 
Corporation,  New  York,  made  more 
new  installations  of  its  Black  &  White 
matrix  contrast  service  than  in  .my 
other  year  since  1929.  Supplementing 
this  statement,  the  firm  has  announced 
the  following  list  of  Black  &  White 
installations,  all  made  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  last  year:  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times,  Binghamton  Press,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Newspapers,  Conde  Nast  Press, 
and  the  Princeton  University  Press. 


Pressmen's  Unions 
Sued  for  $100,000 

Ex-Foreman  of  Oklahoma  City 
Dailies'  Press  Rooms  Charges 
He  Was  Unfairly  Expelled 

Harry  Shelton,  former  foreman  of 
the  press  rooms  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
on  Jan.  20  filed  suit  in  the  State  District 
Court  at  Oklahoma  City  for  $100,000 
civil  damages  against  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  No.  149;  and  George 
L.  Berry,  president,  and  S.  B.  Marks, 
vice-president  of  the  International 
union,  and  39  members  of  the  local 
union. 

He  charges  in  his  complaint  that 
five  members  of  the  local  union 
named,  and  others  unknown,  wrong¬ 
fully  and  unlawfully  conspired  to  in¬ 
jure  him  by  causing  him  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  membership  in  the  inter¬ 
national  and  local  unions  and  thereby 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  work  and 
earn  a  living  and  the  other  privileges 
and  advantages  of  such  membership. 
He  charged  the  international  and  local 
unions  with  joining  in  the  conspiracy. 

Asks  Rolnstatomoat 

Shelton  further  stated  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpose  the  conspira¬ 
tors  caused  certain  false  charges  to  be 
filed  and  prosecuted  against  him  and 
on  which  they  brought  about  his  con¬ 
viction  and  expulsion  from  the  union. 

Because  of  his  expulsion  from  the 
union  Shelton  said  he  was  discharged 
from  his  job  as  foreman  from  which 
he  earned  about  $4,000  annually.  He 
is  asking  actual  damage  of  $50,000, 
and  that,  because  the  acts  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  complained  of  were  “fraudu¬ 
lent,  malicious  and  oppressive,”  he 
claims  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
further  sum  of  $50,000  as  punitive 
damages. 

Shelton  worked  as  a  newsboy  and 
became  a  pressman  apprentice  and  was 
admitted  to  membership  as  a  pressman 
in  the  international  and  local  tmions 
in  1918.  He  has  been  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  since  1918, 
and  worked  as  a  pressman  tmtil  1930, 
when  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the 
press  rooms.  He  said  he  was  expelled 
from  the  unions  August  15,  1941. 

In  addition  to  asking  $100,000  dam¬ 
ages,  Shelton  also  asked  for  a  court 
order  vacating  findings  of  the  union 
trial  board,  and  findings  of  the  na¬ 
tional  president  to  whom  the  case 
was  appealed,  refund  of  $125  in  fines, 
and  reinstatement  in  the  union. 
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Montgomery  Dailies  Now  in  Same  Plant; 
Modern  Annex  Built  to  Journal  Building 

Fluorescent  Lighting  Throughout — Open  House 
Held  After  Building  Was  Opened 


THE  114-year-old  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  53-year-old  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  which  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lisher  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son  acquired  a 
year  ago.  for¬ 
mally  opened 
their  new  plant 
Jan.  27  with 
equipment  that 
would  have  ap¬ 
peared  miracu¬ 
lous  to  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  who 
founded  the  par¬ 
ent  paper  back 
in  1828. 

R.  F.  Hudson  Chief  improve¬ 

ment  was  in  the 
lighting  which  is  fluorescent  through¬ 
out  the  building.  Better  ventila¬ 
tion  has  been  provided  by  blow 
fans  placed  in  the  skylights.  Modern 
gas  steam  heating  has  been  provided. 

The  two  pajjers  are  now  hou.-ed  in 
the  two-.story  building  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Journal  and  in  a  three- 
story  annex  of  brick  and  hollow  tile 
just  completed  and  adjoining  at  the 
rear. 

Vertical  fluorescent  Lights 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  old  building 
are  the  publisher’s  offices,  the  account¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  circulation  de- 


The  window  sashes  are  of  steel  and 
the  floors  of  resilient  composition. 
Wiring  is  in  metal  conduits  and  ven¬ 
tilation  by  forced  draft.  Carl  Cooper 
of  Montgomery  was  the  architect. 

The  rooms  are  exceptionally  well 
lighted  by  natural  light  and  by  fluor¬ 
escent  fixtures.  Across  the  front  of 
the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
editors,  the  managing  editor,  the  sports 
editors  and  Cartoonist  Frank  Spangler 
who  has,  at  la.st,  the  north  light  he  has 
lieen  wanting  .some  40  years. 

fketo  end  Engraving 

On  one  side  is  the  engraving  plant, 
on  the  other  the  AP  room  and  to  the 
back  the  photographic  department  and 
the  INS  and  U.P.  printer  rooms. 

Heating  is  by  direct  steam  heat 
burning  natural  gas.  Radiators  warm 
the  business  office  building  and  the 
smaller  rooms  on  the  .second  floor. 
The  news  room,  composing  nnim  and 
press  room  have  two  units  each  of 
Modine  three-speed  hot  air  fans  of 
the  Leland  Control  Type. 

In  the  new.sroom  are  88  horizontal 
fluorescent  fixtures,  each  having  four 
4G-watt  tubes,  giving  eye-.saving  light 
comparable  to  daylight.  Similar  fluor- 
e.scent  lights  are  installed  in  the  offices. 

Lighting  in  the  composing  and  press 
looms  was  planned  according  to  floor 
plans  of  the  working  units  to  afford 


Eiterior  view  of  the 
Advertiser  -  Journal 
building  looking 
southeast,  showing 
the  new  annei  in  the 
rear. 


partments  and  the  society  editors' 
office.  The  former  linoleum  floor  has 
been  replaced  with  blocked  hardwood, 
the  walls  and  woodwork  refinished  and 
old  partitions  removed  so  that  what 
was  once  the  office  space  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  paper  is  now  one. 

Lighting  in  this  building  is  most  un¬ 
usual  in  that  the  fixtures  are  vertical 
fluorescent  lights,  the  only  ones  in 
Montgomery.  These  are  very  hand- 
.some  copjjer  bound  lights,  each  hav¬ 
ing  eight  40-watt  tubes. 

Below  this  are  mail  and  storage 
rooms. 

The  annex,  having  bt>en  built  sjje- 
cifically  for  newspaper  production,  is 
designed  for  facility  in  handling  copy 
and  type,  making  large  use  of  gravity. 

The  stereotype  and  press  room.-;  are 
in  the  ba.sement,  the  composing  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  newsroom 
and  editorial  offices  on  the  second 
floor.  Floor  dimensions  are  95  by  80 
feet.  The  building  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  completely  fireproof. 


the  best  possible  light  at  each  station. 
The  lights  are  industrial  type  reflector 
fluorescent  units  each  with  two  40- 
watt  tubes.  Fluorescent  strip  lights 
have  been  installed  in  the  make-up 
racks  and  each  linotype  machine  has 
a  blue  daylight  globe  to  blend  with 
the  fluorescent  lights.  All  fixtures  are 
of  the  high  power  factory  type  for 
maximum  efficiency.  Noble  Crump, 
of  the  Dixie  Electric  Company,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  installed  the  lights.  The  fix¬ 
tures  were  made  by  Ender  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  New  York. 

Humphrey  and  Abbington  plumbing 
fixtures  were  installed  by  the  Charles 
Bailey  Company  of  Montgomerj'. 

Air  Pans 

American  Cool  Air  fans.  42  inche.s 
across,  installed  in  the  building's  six 
skylights,  are  u.sed  for  ventilating  and 
cooling.  Heating  units  were  installed 
by  E.  C.  Ausfeld  Plumbing  Company. 
Montgomery. 

The  wiring  is  modern  and  efficient. 


News  room  of  tbe 
Advertiser  -  Journal 
with  its  new  fluores¬ 
cent  lights.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  is  partly 
shown. 


Matrix  Contrast  Personnel  Meets 

Executives  and  employees  of  K4atrix  Contrast  Corporation,  New  York,  at  a  rtetrt 
get-together  meeting.  Left  to  right,  back  row,  Richard  Gallagher,  Charles  Lipplegoci 
Jr.,  William  Jackson,  and  Ira  B.  Fowler,  crew  manager;  Clarence  Aldrich;  Arthur  0 
McClary,  crew  manager;  Henry  W.  Curlander,  manager  New  York  service  station 
and  Richard  S.  Conmee,  crew  manager.  Middle  row:  Clifford  J.  Marti,  mana9t' 
Chicago  service  station;  Joseph  Mason,  crew  manager;  John  W.  Clark,  Kannatf 
McWirther,  and  Gerald  W.  Hunter,  manager  of  service;  Charles  R.  Hubbard,  erav 
manager;  Willis  C.  Hunter,  crew  manager;  Carroll  Richardson;  and  Clifford  Yawdall 
secretary-treasurer.  Bottom  row:  Lon.  S.  Landers,  president;  Olga  Pawluk,  Beatrice 
Ruddick,  Viola  Zierau,  Peggy  O'Sullivan,  Rosalia  Barbato,  Catherine  Brady,  ane 
Charles  H.  Stout,  vice  president. 


each  machine  operating  o'l  a  .^-enaral  ' 
branch  circuit  with  individual  con¬ 
trol.  The  panel  hoard  i.'i  the  latest 
type  triple-S  switchboard  from  the 
Cleveland  Switchboard  Company. 

The  building  contractor  was  the 
Bear  Lumber  Company  of  Montgom¬ 
ery.  Natural  gas  is  u.sed  for  the 
stereotyp>e  furnace  and  linotype  ma¬ 
chines. 

OPA  Sets  Prices  on 
Titanium  Pigments 

Henderson  Says  It  Is  to  Avoid 
Threatened  Increases;  Product 
Used  to  Make  Printing  Inks 

To  avert  threatened  increa.ses  in 
prices  for  titanium  pigments — used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  printing  inks,  paints  and 
other  materials — Price  Schedule  No.  98 
for  these  products  was  announced  Feb. 
6  by  Leon  Henderson.  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
The  schedule  is  effective  as  of  March 
1.  it  was  announced. 

Prices  established  in  the  schedule 
are  those  prevailing  Oct.  1.  1941,  and 
continued  through  to  date  as  a  result 
of  a  request  made  Jan.  3  last  by  Mr. 
Henderson  to  the  five  producers  of 
these  pigments  to  refrain  from  price 
increa.ses. 

Increased  Demand 

Necessity  for  the  price  schedule  was 
emphasized  by  the  increased  demand 
for  these  pigments  as  a  result  of  the 
national  war  effort,  and  an  apparent 
desire  on  the  part  of  dealers  other 
than  the  producers  to  quote  higher 
prices. 

The  schedule  establishe.s  maximum 
prices  for  quantities  from  20  tons  or 
more,  delivered  in  E^astern  and  in 
Western  territory,  down  to  .50-pound 
quantities,  and  for  export  sales. 

The  price  for  titanium  dioxide 
(regular  grade),  20  tons  or  more,  de¬ 
livered  in  bags  in  Eastern  territory, 
is  14*2  cents  per  pound.  Additional 
charges  are  permitted  fer  lesser  quan¬ 
tities:  five  tons  or  more,  but  less  than 
20  tons;  1,000  pounds  or  more,  but  less 
than  five  tons;  and  50  pounds  or  more, 
but  less  than  1.000  pounds. 


For  deliveries  in  W<'slt  r!i  tciTil(ir> 
differentials,  stalling  at  S.OOi.S  pei 
fKiund  for  quantities  of  2!)  ton.s  ot 
more,  are  permitted  to  be  added  t( 
the  maximum  prices  set  for  Ea.^ten 
territory.  A  like  additional  charge  L- 
permitted  for  delivery  in  both  Easterr 
and  Western  territories  in  barrels 

For  exjjorl  sales  in  both  Easter  | 
and  Western  territories  the  mrsxinim  | 
prices  f.a_s.  ves.sel  at  the  port  of  ship¬ 
ment.  plus  10'’^,  is  established. 

Western  territory  is  designated  a- 
the  States  of  Calihimia.  Oregon  anf 
Washington,  and  Eastern  territoiy  a- 
fhe  rest  of  crntinental  United  States  * 

Producers  who  have  cooperated  wit!  I 
Mr.  Henderson  after  his  appeal  t' 
avert  a  price  increa.se  are:  Nationa 
I/ead  Co.  (Titanium  Pigment  Coiixtra- ; 
tion  division).  New  York;  Krebs  Pig-' 
ment  &  Color  Corporation.  WilminStoi ' 
Del.;  American  Zirconium  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Baltimore:  United  Color  and 
Pigment  Co.  (Division  of  Interchem- 
ical  Corporation).  Newark.  N.  <l- 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Linotype  Names  Betts 

The  Linotype  Company  announct-- 
the  appointment  of  Eklward  D.  Bett-sa.- 
its  repre.sentative  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  with  headquarters  in  PitL^ 
burgh.  "Ed"  Betts  was  graduate 
from  the  school  of  engineering  « 
Cornell  University  in  1924.  and  joined 
the  Linotype  organization  in  192S 
His  duties  have  embraced  many 
phases  of  printing,  advertising  and 
publishing.  More  recently  his  assign¬ 
ments  have  been  with  Linotypes  ex¬ 
ecutive  sales  department  and  it 
.southern  and  New  York  .sales  agencies 

Pressmen’s  Dinner 

More  than  200  Albany.  N.  Y.  printjy 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  attended » 
dinner-dance  of  Albany  Printi'^ 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  ^ 
Jan  24.  Featured  speakers  were  tA 
ward  P.  Armstrong,  president  of  the 
organization;  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  pm" 
ident  and  Edward  W.  Edwards,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor;  Vincent  J.  Ferris. 
retary  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trade- 
council  of  New  York  City. 


cago;  New  York  Thealre  Program  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City;  Elarl  W. 
Kinner,  Louisa,  Ky.;  Jesse  M.  Alver- 
son,  Jr.,  and  Sr.,  Paris,  Ky.,  Pennland 
Printing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Daily  News;  State 
Board  of  Education,  Stamford  Conn.; 
Waverly  (O.)  Watchman;  Hederman 
Brothers,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Bee  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  El¬ 
dorado  (ill.)  Daily  Journal;  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun  and  the  Journal;  Ludovy 
Dennik,  Chicago;  Acme  Pririting  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Everett,  Mass.;  Salem 
(Ind.)  Democrat;  Kewauee  (Ill.) 
Mail-O-Graph;  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post- 
Record. 

Truck  Delivers  Ink 

In  the  first  Louisiana  delivery  by 
this  method  except  at  New  Orle.ans. 
the  Shreveport  Times  has  received  a 
truck  delivery  of  1,500  gallons  of 
printers’  ink  from  the  Fort  Wortli  of¬ 
fice  of  the  George  H.  Morrill  Co.  In 
a  space  of  18  minutes,  the  truck  emp¬ 
tied  its  cargo  through  a  ho.se  into  a 
storage  tank  of  1,750  gallons  capacity. 
Sid  Rochelle,  Forth  Worth,  was  in 
charge  of  the  truck  and  delivery  was 
supervised  by  R.  Torrance,  pressman. 


paper  which  is  one  of  the  Capper 
Publications.  He  installed  all  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  plant  in  which  the  East¬ 
ern  edition  of  Capper's  Weekly  was 
printed. 

He  encouraged  his  pressroom  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  thrifty,  organizing  a  sav¬ 
ings  club  for  them.  This  was  super- 
ceded  by  the  Capper  Credit  Union,  of 
which  he  was  co- founder  and  is  now 
vice-president. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  is  the  former  Miss 
Bessie  Buhre,  of  Topeka, 
three  sons,  Charles,  of  San  Francisco, 
a  pre.ssman;  Bill,  a  blueprint  man  fur 
Boeing  aircraft  plant  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
and  Don.  who  is  employed  by  the 
Sprague  Gas  Meter  Company  in 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


The  Chicago  News,  which  ordered 
eight  Master  Model  31  Linotypes  for 
use  in  producing  the  Chicago  Sun, 
has  since  ordered  five  more  Master 
Model  31s.  One  or  more  Linotypes, 
many  of  them  with  self-quadders, 
thermo-blo  mold  coolers  and  micro- 
therm  heat  control,  have  been  installed 
by  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News; 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pre.«s;  Firestone 
,  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron. 

—  Roe.ssler  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 

nati;  Salyersville  (Ky.)  Independ.ent: 
Everett  (Pa.)  Press;  Sanford  S.  Good¬ 
ing,  Lockport,  N,  Y.;  Marietta  (O.) 
Daily  Times;  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  California  State  Printing  Office, 
Sacramento;  Corbin  (Ky.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une;  Le  Franco- American,  Waterville, 
Maine;  Lambert  Printing  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  The  News  and  the 
Gnjsvenor  S.  McKee,  production  Chattahoochee  Valley  Times,  West 
manager  for  Talon,  Inc.,  at  Meadville.  Point.  Ga.;  Bristol  (N.  H.)  Enterprise; 
Pa.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  post  as  Illinois  Office  Supply  Company,  Ot- 
works  manager  in  charge  of  manu-  tawa.  Ill.;  Daily  Racing  Form.  Chicago; 
facturing  activities  of  the  American  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Gazette: 
Type  Founders,  Inc.  at  Elizabeth.  Gardner  (Mass.)  News:  Newjmrt  News 
N.  J.  His  new  position  will  directly  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  the  Tiine.s- 
involve  war  production.  Herald:  Amerikanski  Slovenec,  Chi- 


Pressroom  Superintendent  of 
Topeka  Firm  Invented  Many 
Printing  Devices 

Bob  Maxwell  has  retired  after  54 
v**rs  of  continuous  service  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  pressroom  of  the 
Caoper  Publications  in  Topeka.  Kan. 

“^b”  came  to  work  for  the  Daily 
Capital  as  a  “trouble  shooter”  on  Feb. 
1,  1888.  when  he  was  only’  21  year.*- 
oii  He  has  had  a  vital  part  in  the 
powth  of  a  small  publi.shing  institu- 
tiaii  into  a  great  one. 

He  is  a  natural-born  inventor  and 
hi  wizardry  has  produced  a  long  list 
of  devices  important  to  the  printing 
industry,  as  well  as  unusual  gadgets. 
.\mong  these  was  the  first  rotogravure 
press  ever  operated  in  Kansas,  a  mail¬ 
ing  machine  which  printed  the  name.'^ 
and  addresses  of  subscribers  on  news¬ 
papers  as  they  came  out  of  a  fast- 
turning  newspaper  press,  a  strip  cutter, 
a  roller  socket  bearing,  and  many 
others.  He  was  the  first  man  ever 
to  power  a  printing  pre.ss  with  an 
electric  motor.  He  invented  the 
method  of  folding  newspapers  now 
used  by  carrier  boys  all  over  the 


town.  Va.,  back  in  the  17()0's,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  Haiper  who  was  the 
giandfather  of  the  Harper  Brothers  of 
later  publishing  fame.  His  grand¬ 
father  printed  the  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
Almanac,  noted  in  its  time.  His  uncle. 
Charles  Maxwell,  published  the  Bates- 
ville.  Ark..  Banner.  One  of  his  three 
suns,  Charles,  is  a  pressman  on  the 
Sum  Francisco  E.vaminer. 

Bob  was  with  the  Goss  Press  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  w'hen  it  got  ;i 
hurry-up  call  from  Topeka  where 
Col.  J.  K.  Hudson,  then  publisher  of 
the  Capital,  was  having  trouble  w-ith 
a  balky  press. 

Col.  Hudson  objected  when  “they 
s«nt  a  kid.”  But  Bob  installed  an 
electric  motor  and  as  a  result  was  of¬ 
fered  and  accepted  a  job  as  foreman 
of  the  Capital  pressroom.  Up  in  the 
"ewsroom  was  a  young  city  editor 
from  Garnett.  Arthur  Capper. 

Bob  supervised  installation  of  all  the 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  plant  of 
me  Kansan.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  news- 


MONOMELT  Keeps  Metal  in  Use 
With  Less  Dead  Storage — No  Pigs! 


routing  cutter 

GRINDING  GAUGE 

for  fiat  cutlers  with  shank 
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JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 
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Fast  Unloading  of  Newsprint 
Vila!  Factor  in  War  Crisis 


ANPA  Traffic  Manager  Says  Publishers  Can  Confribufe 
Immeasurably  to  Railroad  Problem  by  Bettering 
Newsprint  Unloading  Time  Average 


The  following  u  a  condensed  ad¬ 
dress  by  R.  A.  Cooke.  Traffic  Manager, 
ANPA,  given  before  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

e 

THE  ANPA  is  trying  to  do  a  job  in 
keeping  on  top  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  Washington  hz^penings  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  ANPA  bulletins  con¬ 
tain  a  wealth  of  information  and.  if 
closely  followed,  which  we  most  earn¬ 
estly  recommend,  will  keep  you 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
with  respect  to  legislative,  mechanical, 
traffic,  credit  and  other  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  We  have  been  sparing 
no  efforts  to  obtain  the  latest  advices 
with  respect  to  the  rapidly  changing 
supply  situation  by  keeping  newspa¬ 
pers  informed  as  to  the  numerous 
orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
War  Production  Board  and  preparing 
informative  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  weekly  B  Bulletin. 

The  Mechanical  Department  has 
been  active  in  interpreting  Order 
P-100  which  grants  a  preference  rating 
of  A-10  to  newspapers  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair  and  operating  supplies. 

I  likewise  have  been  similarly  active 
in  gathering  and  reporting  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  applies  to  orders  affecting 
tran^jortation. 

Sees  No  *42  Paper  Skorfag* 

A  question  that  concerns  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “Should  publishers  depart 
from  the  ANPA  recommendation  of 
purchasing  newsprint  in  equal  month¬ 
ly  installments  under  contracts?”  Our 
considered  judgment  is  they  should 
follow  this  advice.  There  is  no  basis 
for  anticipating  a  shortage  in  news¬ 
print  production  in  1942.  Thus  from 
this  angle  there  is  no  necessity  for 
excessive  newsprint  inventories.  Un¬ 
warranted  accumulation  will  only 
hasten  the  establishment  of  some  in¬ 
ventory  control  plan  or  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  which  at  this  time  is  not  justified 
by  the  facts. 

The  ANPA  has  been  in  active  touch 
with  both  the  Pulp  &  Paper  and  Print¬ 
ing  &  Publishing  Sections  of  WPB 
since  their  formation  and  we  usually 
receive  notice  of  what  the  Sections 
intend  to  do  before  they  actually  do  it, 
which  information  is  invaluable.  This 
has  worked  to  our  advantage  in  the 
case  of  their  proposed  Inventory  Con¬ 
trol  Plan.  Briefly,  its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  hoarding  of  pulp  and  paper, 
including  newsprint. 

From  a  transportation  standpoint, 
the  paramount  question  that  concerns 
publishers  is  “Will  there  be  a  railroad 
car  shortage  during  1942?”  Trans¬ 
portation  experts  are  now  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  by  the  middle  of  May  car- 
loadings  will  average  at  least  1,000,- 
000  cars  per  week  and  thereafter  level 
off  on  this  high  plane  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  eliminating  the  usual  Fall 
peak  loading  season.  Their  estimate 
is  predicted  on  the  rate  of  production 
of  war  and  lease-lend  materials. 

Accelerated  production  has  already 
resulted  in  shipments  being  made  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  million  car 
week  predicted  for  the  October  peak 
loading  season  has  been  advanced  four 
months. 

The  question  is  “Can  the  railroad.s 
handle  this  heavy  traffic  without  im¬ 


pairment  of  service.”  The  carriers 
themselves  believe  they  can  and  a 
prudent  survey  of  the  facts  seems  to 
bear  out  this  assertion. 

AMFA  EstImaHs  on  Traffic 

To  achieve  the  best  results  in  war, 
a  proper  balance  must  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  war  production  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  do 
no  good  and  it  may  do  much  harm  to 
distribute  supplies  of  critical  materials 
between  production  and  transportation 
in  a  way  which  will  impair  the  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  of  transportation  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  war  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  railroads,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  shipping  public,  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved.  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  rate  of  production  and  the  ability 
of  the  carriers  to  transport  free  from 
congestion. 

The  ANPA  estimates  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  freight  of  all  kind.-i 
which  will  be  loaded  during  1942  will 
be  in  excess  of  46,000,000.  Of  this 
total  112.000  cars  will  be  loaded  with 
Canadian  newsprint  and  41,000  cars 
loaded  with  American  newsprint  or  a 
total  of  153.000  loaded  cars.  As  of 
November  1941,  the  American  rail¬ 
roads  had  available  1,820,655  empty 
serviceable  cars.  This  means  (if  our 
predictions  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  cars  that  will  be  loaded  prove  cor¬ 
rect)  that  each  one  of  these  1,820,6.55 
cars  will  have  to  be  loaded  at  lea.st  25 
times  during  1942. 

The  ratio  of  active  cars  on  line  as  of 
November  1941  to  the  average  weekly 
carloadings  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  1942  was  2.45%.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  average  active  empty  car  is  loaded 
approximately  every  two  weeks.  Our 
deduction  from  these  calculations  is 


that  the  loading,  transit  and  imloading 
time  of  each  one  of  the  1,820,655  cars 
will  have  to  be  about  in  the  right 
proportion  to  meet  shipping  de¬ 
mands. 

Car  efficiency  is  measured  largely  by 
the  speed  with  which  cars  are  loaded 
and  unloaded,  which  brings  to  the 
forefront  the  important  role  the  ship¬ 
ping  public  plays  in  keeping  the  na¬ 
tion’s  car  supply  liquid. 

100,000  Now  Frolgkt  Cars  In  *42 

WPB  has  recognized  the  narrow 
margin  of  safety  that  the  figures  above 
quoted  illustrate  and  has,  therefore, 
allocated  sufficient  steel  supplies  and 
other  car  building  material  to  con¬ 
struct  some  36,000  cars  and  over 
900  locomotives.  The  car  building 
companies  announce  that  this  build¬ 
ing  program  will  have  been  completed 
by  May  1,  1942.  In  all  probabUity  an¬ 
other  100.000  cars  will  have  been 
placed  in  service  by  the  end  of 
1942. 

In  keeping  the  railroads  free  from 
congestion  in  1941,  the  American 
newspaper  publishers  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role. 

An  ANPA  survey  in  that  year  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  approximate  time  for 
unloading  a  car  of  newsprint  was  less 
than  eight  hours.  This  was  based  on 
an  average  of  over  53,000  cars  of  236 
newspapers  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  U.  S.  Newspaper  publishers  can 
contribute  immeasurably  to  keeping 
the  railroads  of  the  country  free  from 
congestion  during  1942  by  bettering 
their  imloading  time  average.  As  long 
as  the  railroad  systems  operate  effi¬ 
ciently,  the  question  of  Government 
ownership  is  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  with  it  the  question  of 
uncertainty  regarding  the  car  supply 
for  the  regular  and  orderly  movement 
of  newsprint  paper. 

Tiro  Ratfenfng  Program 

A  topic  that  directly  affects  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  United  States 
is  the  tire  rationing  program  author¬ 
ized  by  WPB  and  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  Briefly 
these  regulations  permit  newspaper 
publishers  who  operate  motor  trucks 


Emergency  Power  Plant 


The  ingenious  device  pictured  above  is  an  emergency  power  plant,  constructed  by 
the  mechanical  staff  of  the  United  Press  San  Francisco  bureau.  It  was  ordered 
assembled  from  second-hand  parts  when  it  appeared  likely  that  the  need  for  an 
emergency  power  unit  might  be  ended  before  a  priority  order  had  rolled  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  SPAB.  Of  this  rumbling  monster,  Dan  Bowerman  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  says:  “Having  the  thing  next  to  my  desk  is  a  horror  of  war  I'd  never 
contemplated,  but  it  will  operate  the  teletypes  if  the  power  fails  which  is  the  main 

objective. 


wmpressc 


used  exclusively  to  deliver  newspapej 
to  dealers,  routemen,  distributoii,H  •  • 

wholesalers,  street  stands,  post  office  l«fl0tS 
railway  stations  and  similar  points  inCi  ■ 
or  out  of  cities,  other  than  to  individ.lf|(|0||C 
ual  subscribers,  to  obtain  new  tir«* 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tire  ration¬ 
ing  regulations,  under  the  local  quoti 
applicable  in  the  city  in  which  tht 
publisher  may  be  located  and  after 
obtaining  certificates  from  the  locil 
board.  Deliveries  to  any  individual 
subscriber  by  any  class  of  vehicle  is 
not  eligible  at  the  present  time  for 
new  tires.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  where  publishen 
maintain  distribution  systems  vdudi 
make  delivery  of  newspapers  to  in¬ 
dividual  subscribers  they  need  not  bt 
abandoned  when  the  tires  wear  out 
because  there  is  no  ban  against  hav¬ 
ing  tires  retreaded  or  recapped.  Pries 
for  such  services  are  fixed. 

Track  DoEnlHon  Modified 
The  ANPA  has  advised  OPA  that 
the  newspaper  publishing  business  ii 
desirous  of  cooperating  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  the  Government  in  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  conserve  rubber  and  has,  there¬ 
fore,  sought  no  special  exemption  or 


consideration  from  the  tire  rationing^ 
regulations  now  effective.  However, 
it  has  sought  clarification  and  ob¬ 
tained  it. 

One  of  the  important  points  on 
which  clarification  was  desired,  and 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  by  OPA  to  date  is  “Is  a  pas¬ 
senger  vehicle  that  has  been  converted 
for  newspaper  delivery  purposes  a 
truck  within  the  meaning  of  the  tire 
rationing  regulations?”  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  first  reply  which  OPA  gave 
to  this  question  was  that  any  passenger 
vehicle  which  had  been  converted  for 
business  purposes  was  entitled  to  be 
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classified  as  a  truck  provided  it  car¬ 


ried  commercial  license  plates.  OPA  Ljj  3q 
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has  since  advised  that  they  cannot  ad¬ 
here  to  this  decision  at  least  for  the 
present  and  will  inform  us  later  of 
their  further  finding. 

The  original  definition  of  the  word 
“truck”  published  in  Chapter  I,  S« 

101,  Subsection  (n),  provided  that  “a 
truck  is  any  vehicle  designed  primonly 
to  carry  freight,  including  raw  mat^ 
rials,  semi-finished  goods  and  finished 
products,  including  farm  products  and 
foods.”  Under  this  definition  it  wk 
apparent  that  passenger  cars,  either  in  _ 

original  condition  or  converted  for  Jhtened 
business  purposes,  were  not  elipb“  BjsI. 
for  new  tires.  However,  the  defirutiw  Dfce  locked 
has  been  changed  so  that  it  now  rew  »  blank  s 
“  Truck’  means  any  vehicle  designed  teween  tl 
for  use  on  the  highways  to  carry  fed  liner 
freight,  including  raw  materials,  senu-  metal 
finished  goods  and  finished  products  g  lasted  i 
farm  products  and  foods.”  What  hap^  was 
pened  was  that  the  word  “pnmanly  used  fo 
was  taken  out  of  the  definition.  *  ►  j  t  whe: 
can  now  be  argued  with  logic  and  rea-  *r:d  liner 
sonableness  before  any  local  tire 
tioning  board  that  a  passenger  vehicle  t 

converted  for  the  use  of  delivering  .  Je 
newspapers,  to  other  than 
subscribers,  is  entitled  to  be  callw 


m 

One  of  c 


suuaciiucia,  w  _ —  —  ,  ^  --  v 

“truck”  within  the  meaning  ot  ^  =  Z4(2.( 


term.  However,  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing  and  to  insure  absolute  clai^  ■  operat 
ity,  we  have  asked  WPB  to  rule  ®  f  ejecto 
this  point  tmd  we  are  now  awaiting 
their  reply. 

We  realize  that  one  of  the  imjwrtan 
phases  of  newspaper  distribu^n  ^  j 
delivery  by  motor  vehicle  to  ^  ® 


This 


dividual  home  subscriber.  -  . 

of  operation  is  definitely  not  eligi  f 
for  new  tires.  Newspapers  and 
circulation  managers  will  ^I.  F.  D 

vise  new  methods  to  effect  distnbu  , 
if  retreaded  and  recapped  tires  cann 
be  obtained,  but  the  Governmen  j 
permitting  the  manufacture  of  j 

cient  camelback  (used  for  retrea  , 

purposes)  to  insure  a  fairly  large  sup 
ply  of  these  classes  of  tires. 
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machine,  between  the  puller  and  the  lays  and  unnecessary  expenses  some- 

|fl  cut-off  mechanism,  which  makes  a  times  about  securing  in  a  hurry  spe- 

row  of  indents  on  one  side  near  the  cial  or  routine  supplies  for  which  the 

bottom  of  the  slug.  Since  this  was  need  could  have  bron  anticipated.  It 

done,  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  w'ould  seem  unpardonable  to  wait  un- 

cantinued  jrom  page  34  material  wrong  side  up  in  the  form,  til  the  last  sheet  of  some  office  form 


stereotype 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
Conservation  Plan 


is  used,  or  until  the  last  pound  of  ink 
or  paper  or  metal,  or  some  machine 
part,  is  gone  before  attempting  re¬ 
plenishment.  By  all  means,  we  should 
guard  against  such  annoyances 
through  a  nominal  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gent  foresight. 


impressed  Air  to  Drain  Ink  from  avu s|Sn||  DIsH  guard  against  such  annoyances 

Drums  to  Tank  vUllJvl  wQIIUII  ■  ICIII  through  a  nominal  amount  of  intelli- 

:  W.  JlAiiM,  Pre^room  Supt.,  Peoria  ^  Publisher.  Issues  foresight. 

Joumal-Transcrtpt  ^  WO  1 1  Although  we  have  six  telephone 

Fonnerly  we  used  a  portable  ele-  emergency  War  Program  Urg-  lines,  quite  often  our  sweet-voiced 
iu>r  to  drain  our  ink  dnims.  It  was  ing  Savings  of  Essential  Materials  switchboard  girl  tells  us,  “All  lines  are 
p:tssary  to  roll  the  drums  to  the  busy.”  This  may  mean  that  there  are 

bvaior,  crank  the  elevator  until  the  _  ,  publisher  of  the  so  many  necessary  conversations  that 

rjm  was  above  the  tank,  and  then  R<ileigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  last  month  our  usual  facilites  are  inadequate, 
ijw  the  ink  to  flow  into  the  tank  by  issued  an  "Emergency  War  Program”  Again,  it  may  mean  that  someone  is 
pvity.  It  always  took  two  pressmen  ‘O*"  paper,  urging  conservation  just  gassing,  taking  up  valued  min- 

fveral  hours  to  fill  the  tank.  srteps  for  various  departments  of  the  utes  with  unnecessary  talk  at  busy 

iNow  we  force  the  ink  from  the  paper.  EIditor  &  Publisher  reprints  moments.  Casual  telephone  calls,  like 
to  the  tank  by  air  pressure,  an  Mr.  Parks’  memorandum,  as  an  ex-  friendly  visits  should  be  timed  to 
|eration  which  is  handled  by  an  ap-  ample  of  what  one  alert  newspaper  is  avoid  the  rush  periods, 

etntice.  With  12  pounds  pressure,  doing  to  aid  the  nation’s  war  effort.  -in,„ 


„r  ...  n  nil  Although  we  have  six  telephone 

emergency  War  Program  Urg-  lines,  quite  often  our  sweet-voiced 

ing  Savings  of  Essential  Materials  switchboard  girl  tells  us,  “All  lines  are 
_  busy.”  This  may  mean  that  there  are 

John  A.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  so  many  necessary  conversations  that 


(oast  Meeting 

Mechanical  Group  Will  Gather 
in  Los  Angeles 

April  11  and  12  were  selected  as 
dates  for  the  seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  at  a  committee  meet¬ 
ing  recently  attended  by  Charles  H. 
Ruhmland,  production  manager  of  the 
Gletidale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  and  other 
conference  officials. 

The  annual  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  Elks  Temple,  Los  Angeles,  scene 
of  last  year’s  meeting.  A  streamlined 
program  designed  to  encourage  greater 
discussion  from  the  floor  in  the  va¬ 
rious  craft  departmentals  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 


Adds  Trimmer 


'  “  r«ntice.  With  12  pounds  pressure,  doing  to  aid  the  nation  s  war  effort.  ^he  Times  management  on  other  oc- 

^  I  takes  only  four  minutes  to  empty  It  follows:  ^  casions  has  faced  war  conditions.  It 

«-  h  drum,  and  it  gets  all  the  ink  out  In  one  of  our  largest  State  offices,  ^^5  soul-trying  emergencies  of 

i  the  drum.  This  was  not  always  an  executive  said  recently  that  his  de-  several  kinds  In  every  difficult  ex- 

«  le  case  with  the  old  method,  as  the  partmerit  buys  no  paper  clips.  Incom-  perience,  the  sympathetic  interest  and 

fBsmen  were  apt  not  to  dram  the  mg  mail  brings  enough  of  these  to  wholehearted  cooperation  of  loyal 
Aum  thoroughly.  take  care  of  the  needs  there,  among  workers  have  invariably  greatly 


ressmen  were  ap 
him  thoroughly. 


An  ordinary  ink  plug  was  drilled,  many  workers. 

I  dose  to  one  edge  as  possible,  to  How  to  Do  It 

i!ow  passage  for  a  1-inch  pipe.  Hie  Some  oeonle  have  laue 


helped  in  meeting  the  problems  at 
hand. 

Again  the  management  believes  that. 


iLow  pas»ge  lor  a  .^mcn  pipe,  ine  Some  people  have  laughed  at  the  Again  the  management  believes  that, 

|ipe  WM  brazed  to  the  plug  m  such  scotch  procedure  of  tearing  unused  with  the  same  kind  of  attitude,  pres- 

I  potion  ^  to  allow  me  pi^  to  pgp^j.  strips  for  memos.  This  is  ent  and  future  emergencies  will  be 

ffch  to  the  Iwttom  of  the  dr^.  ^  practical  plan  that  is  being  adopted  met,  and  surmovmted. 

^  Longside  the  1-inch  pipe  another  hole  rather  generally.  We  will  let  press 
s  a  ^dnlled  and  tapped  for  a  %-inch  ^  Fbrlrir  flneUt 

to  jpe,  which  IS  used  as  a  nipple  for  ^  CieCTrlC  IIOCKS 

lave  the  costly  paper  they  generally  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  in- 

1 use  in  their  wasted  efforts.  stalled  11  Western  Union  clocks  which 


Emergency  Liner 
1.  N.  Jennings,  Comp.  Room  Foreman, 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 


use  of  the  costly  paper  they  generally  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  in- 
use  in  their  wasted  efforts.  stalled  11  Western  Union  clocks  which 

The  savings  on  every  clip,  pin,  rub-  are  synchronized  with  the  Naval  Ob- 
ber  band  and  useful  scrap  of  paper,  servatory  at  Arlington.  They  will 


pjj.  _  ,  in  the  news  room,  the  business  office  continue  to  run  even  if  electrical 

DPA  liners  except  12  ems  advertising  department  as  well  power  is  cut  off  in  the  Inquirer  Build- 

tad-  ■  .  neigh^ring  shop  re-  gg  ^  other  places,  will  add  up  to  a  ing  during  an  air  raid  or  a  blackout, 

to  |,es>ed  a  10-pomt,_  left-hand_  liner  noticeable  amount.  The  clocks  were  installed  in  the  edi- 


■  to*  r  14  ems.  We  had  one  for  17  ems, 
sr  «  i'ich  was  not  in  use,  but  had  no 
leans  of  cutting  it  accurately.  With 
I  .fade  saw,  we  cut  it  about  one  inch 


Staples  should  be  used  in  place  of  torial  department,  composing  room, 
pins  and  clips  wherever  possible,  for  black  and  white  stereotype  department 
papers  mail^  or  in  files.  Convenient  and  the  press  room. 


A  Seybold  Three  Knife  Trimmer 
has  been  installed  in  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review's  mailing  room.  It 
is  a  used  machine  (weighing  slightly 
over  5  tons)  purchased  through  the 
T.  W.  and  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  company  supervised  the  in¬ 
stallation.  The  new  trimmer  will  be 
used  in  trimming  tabloids.  The  old 
trimmer  will  be  retained  and  used 
for  miscellaneous  stock  cutting. 

Donating  Day's  Pay 

The  East  Texas  Conference  of  the 
ITU  will  donate  one  day’s  wages  to 
the  federal  government  for  national 
defense.  This  was  decided  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  recently  at  Longview  and 
attended  by  delegates  of  Longview, 
Tyler,  Kilgore,  Marshall  and  Dallas 
chapels.  The  group  also  voted  to  buy 
a  $100  defense  bond  now  and  others 
later.  W.  E.  Yarbro  Tyler,  was  elec 
ted  conference  president. 


rL  J  trays  or  boxes  can  be  provided  to 

the  castmg  end  With  toe  them,  and  from  which  to  use 


tld  cap  raised,  and  both  the  right 

i-t*  L—j  1! _  »  n/v  _  them. 


5  Sons  in  Service 

Five  of  six  sons  of  Thomas  J.  Jones, 


fet'o!l'the"moirSsi,°a  SleTto  to  outgoing  repltos  Five  of  six  sons  of  Thomas  Jj^Jones 

Ishtd  IM  erne  wac  ca*  *riay  be  made  on  reverse  sides  of  the  pressroom  foreman  of  the  Newark 

incoming  letters.  This  plan  saves  both  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neu,s,  have  been  ac- 
w«|Kbn?itoe™  to^^^^  filing  ®®P'"d  for  service  by’the  Army  and 

ler  in  Cainst  the  rule  and  the  mold  can  the  unportance  of  saving  Navy  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  sixth 

I  to  fetened  down  a  liftlo  than  "loney  on  routine  supplies  is  the  need  son  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  two 

igible  Kal  The  rule  was  removed  toe  on  to  items  that  are  be-  children.  Two  of  the  sons  work  for 

lition  hke  locked  and  the  iaws  closed  to  cast  co*"tog  scarcer  and  may  soon  be  un-  toe  News.  They  are  Arthur  P.,  22, 

reads «  blank  siue  ThU  filled  in  metal  available  at  any  price  “for  toe  dura-  ad  salesman,  and  Walter  J.,  a  press- 

carry  fed  li„er,  making  a  14-pt.  liner  of  someone  cuts  or  tears  a  Ugrll  Meet  nfl 

senu-  ^  metal  with  a  casting  end  of  steel,  classified  ad,  a  news  paragraph,  a  full  VOIIICI  PICIII.  mCCIIliy 
Jucts.  1  lasted  for  two  days  until  a  new  P®®®  something  else  from  a  per-  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  The  sec- 

hap^  fcer  was  received.  The  cut  end  can  I®ctly  good  copy  of  today’s  paper,  or  ond  New  York  State  Newspaper  Me- 

arily’^  •  used  for  any  length  liner  up  to  toe  some  former  issue.  Discarding  that  chanical  Research  Conference,  sched- 
n.  H  Pnt  where  it  butts  against  the  left-  means  that  another  will  be  uled  to  be  held  here  Feb.  23  and  24, 

1  rea-  lirid  liner.  spoiled  when  someone  else  starts  clip-  has  been  cancelled . 

•e  ra-  ping.  - 

ehicle  Ejector  Blade  Stop  The  new  policy  now  is  for  each  de-  'rfCTMlTTri* 

tedsi  C  N.  Jennings,  Comp.  Room  Fore-  partment  to  hold  working  copies  of 


man,  Norwalk  Hour 


The  Times  and  the  N  &  O,  and  of  any 


of  our  machines  regularly  han-  other  newspapers  being  used,  retain- 
I  that  fts  24(i.em  composition  Because  of  ®  '^®®‘^ 


«ered  work  hours,  we  feared  that  purpose  of  supplying  clip-  < 

operator  accustomed  to  shifting  pmgs  as  long  as  needed  in  that  partic-  ^ 
'  ejector  blade  out  to  30  ems  on  “’^r  department.  g 

Jtoer  machine  would  thoughtlessly  Compf/mwntary  Copies  Cut  ^ 

me  blade  out  all  toe  way  and  There  is  no  variation  in  toe  policy  £-4 
.  ,*!^age  the  liner  and  blade.  So  of  supplying  each  regular  Times  W 
F  drilled  a  small  hole  in  the  ejector  worker  with  a  complimentary  copy  of  ^ 
W  ^  ®*^ale,  and  inserted  a  peg  his  Favorite  Evening  Newspaper  every  ,  0 
L  *.m>m  an  old  drill.  The  peg  stops  day  of  publication,  for  whatever  use  ^ 


^  ejector  blade  at  24  ems. 

1,  ^«flting  Elrod  Material 
Dincman,  Machinist,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 


desired. 

To  those  prolific  readers  who  take  pa 
home  more  than  one  copy,  the  urgent  M 
request  now  is  to  make  out  with  ONE  'Sj 
paper  for  the  folks  at  home.  On  spe- 


to  ,  paper  lor  me  ioiks  ai  nuiiie.  v.»ii 

J®  h  J  trouble  in  the  ad  room  with  cial  occasions  when  extra  copies,  or 
•  Elrod.  It  some  old  issues,  are  taken  away  for 

adto  the  s^e  on  both  sides  to  toe  special  study  or  reading,  these  should 

■  S'*?'  but,  if  it  was  run  upside  down  be  returned  to  toe  department  files  in 

paper,  the  weld  would  show,  case  they  are  not  completely  destroyed. 
Pv  a  small  slitting  wheel  in  toe  We  find  that  there  are  annoying  de- 


Not  Numbers  But 
Facts  Behind  Numbers 

J  T  may  not  be  a  compelling  argu¬ 
ment  that  more  Certifleds  are 
used  by  publlsbera  than  any  other 
mat  .  .  .  but  the  long  process  of 
trial  and  experience  that  convinced 
so  many  is  a  fact  that  gives  confi¬ 
dence  to  everyone  who  thinks  of 
changing  to  Certifieds. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y.  egr 


Write  for  samples 
and  prices  on 
I  Tingue  press 
blankets  built  to 
accommodate  the 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


na-IJO  lAIT  33rd  $T«ttT.  WIW  YOtk.  W.  Y. 
1337  WAgAtM  AVtNUI,  CMICAOO.  ItllWOlS 
733  E.  WASHINGTON  UVD.,  lOS  ANOfllS.  CAl. 


CANADIAN  SALES  AGENTS 

MONTREAL  CANADA 


for  better  printing 

OF  PICTURES  USE  WOOD 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
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For  better  pictures  in  your  newspaper 


Nearly  all  Wood  production  facilities  are  now  devoted  to  making  war  materials.  Some  items  of  Wo 


machinery  for  improving  newspaper  presswork  are  still  available,  however,  including  factory  rebu 


Junior  and  Pony  Autoplates  and  Autoshavers,  and  vacuum  equipment  for  any  Autoplate,  new  or 


For  details,  please  write  us.  Call  upon  us  also  for  any  be 
that  we  can  give  you  on  your  current  production  problen 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporate 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  501  5TH  A' 


Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver 


Wood  Steel  Press  •  Full-Speed  Autopasters  •  Pony,  Junior  and  Automatic  Autoplate's  •  Vacuum  Casting  EquipnMi 
(applicable  to  any  Autoplate,  old  or  new)  •  Stondord  and  Heavy-Duty  Autoshavers  •  Color  Plate  Pre-Registering  Devk 
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tor  of  National  Turf  Dailies,  paid  1?  '  'n 

tribute  to  the  nation’s  newspapers  this  AlllOn^  Au  Folk 

week  for  their  generous  support  of  continued  from  page  11 

the  turf  industry.  The  national  cam- 

paign,  sponsored  by  National  "^rf  Jqann  B.  Sharples  has  been  ap- 
Dailies,  will  feature  the  Sport  of  Kings  pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
for  national  relaxation.  A  series  of  12  Sharpes  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
1,000-line  advertisements  will  appear  centrifugal  engineers, 
in  approximately  35  major  newspapers.  g 

Hess,  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  copy  director  and  traffic  supervisor  of 
York  fabric  mill,  has  appointed  Hill-  ^he  Schoenman  -  Hening  advertising 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Inc.,  of  Los  An-  agency,  Philadelphia, 
geles  as  its  advertising  agency  for  ^  appointed 

e  ac  c  oas  .  ^  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and 

Campbell  Cereal  Co.,  Minneapolis,  advertising  of  the  Continental  Dis- 
is  completing  a  winter  campaign  on  tilling  Co.,  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Malt-o-Meal  cereal,  using  approxi-  an  announcement  made  this  week  by 
mately  30  newspapers  and  25  radio  l  J.  Gunson,  president, 
stations  in  16  states.  The  account  is 
placed  by  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv. 

Co.,  Chicago.  Twenty  Grand 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  « «  .  I*  • 
releasing  contracts  to  a  limited  list  of  USin^  AuS 

newspapers  in  southern  cities  on  continued  from  page  10 

Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  ■ 


Coca-Cola  Ads 
On  Sugar  Shortage 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  took  1,890- 
line  ads  in  12  metropolitan  newspapers 
this  week  to  tell  the  public  that  be- 
cMise  of  the  sugar  shortage  the  supply 
of  Coca-Cola  will  be  limited.  “You’ll 
oontinue  to  find  Coca-Cola  around  the 


WOELD  WAE  I 

1917 


WORLD  WAE  II 

1942 


Carpenters'  Union 
Buys  Full  Page 

The  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  of  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  attracted  wide  interest  re¬ 
cently  with  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  calling  at- 


comer  from  anywhere,  though  we  re¬ 
gret  that  you  won’t  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  pause  that  refreshes  as  often  as 
you  might  like,”  copy  says.  “But  this 
we  pledge:  the  character  of  Coca- 
Cola  will  be  unimpaired.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  can  continue  to  trust  its 
quality.” 

The  ad  is  a  one-time  shot,  placed 
independently  of  the  local  bottlers,  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  Seattle.  The 
company  plans  no  more  advertising 
of  this  nature,  but  mats  of  the  ad 
are  being  sent  to  local  bottlers. 

With  sugar  consumption  for  Febru- 
^  limited  to  80%  of  the  amount  used 
j  in  February,  1941,  some  cancellations 
I  of  newspaper  advertising  by  local  bot¬ 
tlers  have  been  reported.  Sugar  quotas 
>re  being  fixed  month  by  month,  but 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


RELEASE 


the  bottlers  are  going  ahead  with  their 
•ivertising  plans,  continuing  their 


outdoor  and  daytime  radio  as  well  as 
their  newspaper  advertising. 


(^paigns  and  Accounts 


The  uncertainty  of  the  future  dictates  conservation. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  usable  metal,  now  idle  in  the 
form  of  old  plates,  may  be  returned  to  circulation 
through  the  aid  of  Wood  Ad  (dry)  Mats. 

By  using  Wood  Mats  you  can  replace  inexpensively 
all  engravings,  electrotypes  and  stereotypes  in  your 
plant — at  a  tremendous  saving  of  space.  These  molds 
may  be  used  any  time  in  the  future  should  reruns  be 
desired. 

Remember 


^  SEALRIGHT  CO.,  INC.,  of  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  J.  M. 
}“thes.  Inc.,  as  advertising  agency. 
Ihe  company  manufactures  hoods  and 


The  Remedy  for  Metal  Conservation 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Avenue 
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Promotion  Must  Have 
Virtue  of  Timeliness 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


DURING  the  last  week  or  so  we’ve 

been  spending  some  time  studying 
current  newspaper  promotion  to  see 
just  what  effect  the  war  is  having.  It 
has  left  us  with  a  feeling  pretty  close 
to  dismay.  Too  much  of  it,  indeed,  far 
too  much  of  it,  reads  as  though  it  were 
written  a  year  or  more  ago.  It  seems 
fantastic — but  can  it  be  that  some 
promotion  people  don’t  know  yet  that 
we’re  at  war? 

Timeliness  may  be  a  virtue  in 
some  of  the  arts.  We  grant  that  a 
great  novel — and  we  \ise  great  in  all 
the  immensity  of  its  meaning — or  a 
great  play  or  a  great  painting  may  be 
great  because  its  appeal  is  valid  for 
the  ages  and  not  alone  for  the  age  in 
which  it  is  created. 

Timclintis  a  Virtae 

But  this  is  not  true  of  the  art  of 
promotion.  Instead,  timeliness  is  the 
virtue  promotion  must  seek.  Promo¬ 
tion  must  be  of  its  time — and  its  time 
is  very  brief.  The  effect  of  any  single 
promotion  upon  its  audience  must  be 
immediate  or  it  is  no  good.  True,  the 
overall  effect  of  continuing  promotion 
may  build  for  tomorrow.  Indeed,  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  designed  to  build 
for  tomorrow,  too.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  thing  about  promotion 
is  that  it  should  build  for  today  out 
of  today.  The  world  in  which  pro¬ 
motion  moves  whirls  too  rapidly.  Pro¬ 
motion  that  doesn’t  catch  on  today  is 
cast  off  into  the  outer  darkness  by  the 
simple  but  inescapable  process  of 
centrifugal  force. 

This  is  beginning  to  sound  a  little 
heady.  All  we  mean  to  say  is  that 
promotion  to  be  effective  must  show 
an  awareness  of  the  life  that  frames 
it  Today,  our  lives  go  on  within  a 
frame  of  war.  You  who  write  promo¬ 
tion  live  within  that  frame.  The  guy 
you  address  your  promotion  to  lives 
within  that  frame.  A  year  ago,  you 
might  have  greeted  a  friend  with  a 
few  words  about  the  weather  and 
then  plunged  into  whatever  business 
you  had  with  him.  Today,  after  the 
amenities  of  the  weather  are  over,  you 
talk  about  the  war — and  then  alMUt 
your  business. 

Promotion  must  show  an  awareness 
of  this.  Some  promotion  people  have 
argued  with  us  that  they  want  to  avoid 
anything  having  to  do  with  the  war 
bemuse  they  want  to  keep  their  pros¬ 
pect’s  mind  off  it  They  argue  that  a 
guy  worrying  about  the  war  is  not 
going  to  be  interested  in  their  story. 

Can't  Escape  tht  War 

Bosh  is  all  we  have  to  say  to  that. 
The  way  to  get  a  guy’s  mind  off  the 
war,  if  you  feel  you  have  to,  is  to  talk 
to  him  about  the  war.  You  can’t 
escape  the  war.  Neither  can  your 
prospect  You  think  about  it  all  the 
time.  So  does  he.  And  if  yo\ir  pro¬ 
motion  tries  blithely  to  ignore  it — 
yoxir  prospect  will  just  as  blithely 
ignore  your  promotion. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Check 
for  yourself.  Read  carefully  through 
the  newspapers  or  the  magazines  or 
the  trade  papers.  Study  the  promo¬ 
tions  you  see  in  them.  You’ll  read 
the  ones  that  have  something  of  the 
war  in  them — because  they  are  of  to¬ 
day  and  today’s  importance.  You’ll 
note  something  lacking  in  those  that 
ignore  the  war.  Or  we’ll  buy  you  a 
defense  stamp. 


the  Grey  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York.  If  you  concern  yourself  at  all 
with  retail  promotions,  you’ll  find  it 
a  big  help  and  you  ought  to  try  to  get 
on  the  mailing  list.  Indeed,  there  are 
two  of  these  little  four-page  bulletins 
— Grey  Matter,  which  issues  twice  a 
month,  and  Retail  Grey  Matter,  which 
issues  once  a  month.  Both  are  full  of 
ideas,  tersely  put,  practical,  money- 
in-the-till  ideas. 


NNPA  BuUetin 


FULL  of  good  and  important  reading 

is  the  February  issue  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
Bulletin,  out  this  week.  It  offers  ar¬ 
ticles  by  J.  C.  Capt,  Census  Director, 
on  using  Census  figures  to  make  better 
promotion;  by  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  on  the  newspaper  boy 
defense  agent  plan;  by  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son,  New  Orleans  Item  publisher,  on 
newspaper  public  relations;  and  by 
Brad  Wyckoff,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
promotion  manager,  on  Troy’s  Inter- 
American  Week  as  a  paying  promo¬ 
tion. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  a  round-up  by  Canadian 
promotion  managers  of  promotion  in 
Canada  during  wartime.  From  it  we 
learn  that  they  are  iising  their  brains 
to  devise  new  means  of  promotion 
where  the  war  has  cut  out  supplies 
of  various  materials;  that  they  are 
putting  new  emphasis  on  the  news 
and  its  daily  importance;  that  they 
are  engaging  in  promotions  that  help 
the  war  effort;  ^at  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  on. 

This  is  matched  by  a  roimd-up  of 
promotion  in  this  country  which 
shows  that  the  war  is  beginning  to 
have  an  effect.  Maps,  for  instance, 
as  we  have  mentioned  here  before, 
are  reported  to  be  important  promo¬ 
tional  material  right  now. 

One  of  the  best  promotions  shown 
is  one  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal — 
a  contest  staged  a  couple  of  months 
ago  on  how  to  make  Milwaukee  a 
better  community  in  which  to  live. 
The  paper  offered  cash  prizes  for 
reader  suggestions.  These  were  turned 
over  to  file  City  Club  to  become  a 
part  of  their  program  for  1942.  An 
excellent  public  relations  effort — and 
a  swell  promotion. 


make  your  newspaper  are?  The  en¬ 
terprising  management  of  one  newspa¬ 
per  thought  of  it  not  long  ago. 

“Our  newspaper,’’  they  wrote  Holgar 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance,  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  an  educational  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  “believes  in  insurance  to  the 
tune  of  $1,429,090.  This  is  the  grand 
total  carried  by  our  175  employes. 
There  are  over  1,800  daily  newspapers. 
Think  of  the  staggering  total  of  life 
insurance  their  thousands  of  employes 
carry.  We  know  there  is  no  other 
news  or  advertising  medium  with  a 
total  one-half  as  large.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  industry  em¬ 
ploys  many  more  people.  Their  wage 
scale  is  fairly  high.  They  can  afford 
to  buy  insurance.  They  do.” 

“We  thought  you  might  like  to  pass 
the  idea  along  to  other  newspapers,” 
this  enterprising  management  writes 
us.  “A  few  more  letters  with  figures 
like  these  might  wake  up  the  life  in¬ 
surance  people.  I’m  afraid,  however, 
it  is  too  late  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  save  the  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  from  the  grasp  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  too  bad,  because  the  life 
insurance  companies  really  have  little 
of  their  own;  they  merely  hold  your 
money  and  mine  for  us  or  our  heirs. 
So  if  the  Government  takes  over  the 
insurance  companies,  it  is  really  tak¬ 
ing  over  our  money.  The  politicians 
have  done  a  better  job  of  selling  than 
have  the  life  insurance  companies,  and 
most  of  us  are  sitting  idly  by  and  let¬ 
ting  it  happen.” 

Seems  to  us  that  what  goes  for  the 
life  insurance  companies  goes  for  a  lot 
of  other  businesses,  too.  For  years, 
newspapers  and  advertising  experts 
have  urged  these  businesses  to  wake 
up  to  the  selling  job  the  politicians 
are  doing  and  do  something  about  it. 
And  only  now,  at  this  late  hour,  are 
some  of  them  actually  beginning  to  do 
something  about  it  in  the  best  medium 
they  can  use,  because  it’s  the  one  the 
politicians  make  greatest  use  of — ^the 
newspapers.  The  hour  is  late  for  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  designed  to  sell 
the  American  way  of  business  to  the 
people — but,  given  sufficient  enterprise 
and  aggressiveness,  it  may  not  be  too 
late. 


In  re:  Insurance 

HAVE  you  ever  thought,  when 
tackling  the  problem  of  selling  life 
insurance  companies  the  idea  of 
newspaper  advertising,  how  big  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  life  insurance  the  folks  who 


^  p.  ...  . .  . 


THE  MARK 


OF  ACCURACY, 


SPEED  AND 


INDEPENDENCE 


IN  WORLD  WIDE 


NEWS  COVERAGE 


Grey  Matter 

ONE  of  the  best  sources  of  ideas  for 
promotion  that  comes  across  our 
desk  is  Grey  Matter,  house  organ  of 


miwimpeR  news 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  Joonial  giving  the  news 
ef  advotisers,  edveitising,  pab> 
lishing,  printing  end  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Anstralia  ead 
New  Zeolmid. 

If  yon  are  planning  salea  caaa- 
polgns  or  are  Interested  In  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS” 

FmhlUhmd  Moiuhty 


that.  It’s  almost  the  size  of  a  24-sheet, 
and  when  you  spread  it  out  on  youj 
desk,  you  can’t  help  but  be  impressed 
In  the  last  three  years,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  and  their 
affiliated  farm  paper,  the  Farmer- 
Stockman,  have  traveled  600,000  mil^ 
visited  39  States  and  29  foreign  coun 
tries  to  gather  exclusive  material  for 
these  papers.  Only  the  other  day,  i 
staff  member  flew  the  Atlantic  in  nia 
hours  in  a  bomber,  was  in  an  uncon¬ 
voyed  American  ship  on  the  Atlantit 
the  day  we  declared  war  on  Germanj 
— all  to  get  a  story  exclusively  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  papers.  To  get  thi 
point  across  to  advertisers— the  point 
that  such  editorial  enterprise 
for  a  strong  advertising  medium— the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  send 
out  a  folder  telling  about  this  enter¬ 
prise.  It  makes  a  splendid  promotioii 
From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  coma 
a  nifty  gag — a  letter  containing  four 
colored  strips  of  card  and  the  invita¬ 
tion,  “Try  this  new  game — playing 
time  five  seconds.”  Each  card  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  Los  Angeles  paper. 
On  each  card  is  printed  that  paj^t 
total  retail  linage.  The  game  is  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  right  order.  Easy 
enough.  And  what  it  shows,  of  course 
is  that  the  Times  has  the  biggest 
linage — and  the  longest  card.  A  swell 
way  to  bring  dull  bar  charts  to  life! 


SmbeeriptUm  ratm  $1M  per  yemr 
poet  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY 


DIES  IN  ACTION 

Private  Richard  Graff,  28,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  order 
clerk  who  was  killed  in  action  with 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  forces  in  the  Phil4>- 
pines,  is  the  first  casualty  in  action 
among  Tribune  men.  He  was  a  radio 
operator  and  tank  driver,  having  en¬ 
listed  a  year  ago  January  after  being 
a  Tribune  employe  for  11  years. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 


In  the  Bag 

“MUSKOGEE,”  writes  Business  Man¬ 
ager  Franklin  E.  Katterjohn  of  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and 
Times  Democrat,  “is  the  hub  of  all 
defense  work  in  Eastern  Oklahoma. 
Its  defense  projects  total  $109,000,000. 
Forbes  Magazine  lists  it  as  one  of  the 
first  ten  prosperous  business  com- 
mimities  in  the  entire  United  States.” 
All  of  which  seems  to  call  for  a  big 
promotion — and  the  broadside  these 
papers  have  just  sent  to  agencies  and 
advertisers  all  over  the  country  is  just 


gives  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  —  Better 
printing  —  Does  not 
flood  or  pale  —  Less 
spoilage 


Send  for  Catalog 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


PLAJNFIELD,  N.  J. 


_ 

CLINE  SYSTEM 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


Chicogo  211  West  Wacker  0^*' 
New  York  220  East  42nd  Stfcc* 
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Labor  Union  Ran  Contest 
In  Newspaper  Ads 


FRED  LOVELL,  energetic  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  got  an 
idea  for  an  unusual  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  last  fall  that  his  co-workers 
said  wouldn’t  click.  But  Mr.  Lovell 
fooled  them — to  the  tune  of  $1,000  in 
a^ertising. 

A  virtually  untouched  source  of 
advertising  was  the  target  of  Mr. 
Lovell’s  idea — the  labor  imions. 

Milk  prices  were  rising  in  St.  Paul, 
as  they  are  in  almost  every  city  feel¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  the  United  States 
ddense  program,  so  Mr.  Lovell  slanted 
his  idea  to  sell  it  to  the  St.  Paul  Milk 
Drivers  and  Dairy  Employes  Union. 

Union  Was  Apprehonsivn 
He  found  William  Gydesen,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  local  union,  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  unannounced  rise  in 
prices— which  brought  considerable 
criticism  from  the  public — cut  down 
the  number  of  customers  of  delivered 
milk,  and,  consequently,  the  number 
of  jobs  for  his  union.  So  Mr.  Lovell, 
after  doing  some  research,  approached 
local  union’s  membership. 

“Mr.  Gydesen,  you  have  a  story  to 
tell  the  customers  of  your  500  drivers 
-a  story  of  service.  During  the 
Armistice  day  blizzard  last  year,  your 
drivers’  delivery  service  to  hospitals, 
schools  and  homes  was  more  than  85 
per  cent  efficient— despite  the  fact  that 
street  cars,  trains  and  buses  were 
stopped  entirely  and  workers  in  St. 
Paul  couldn’t  get  their  cars  through 
the  snow  to  reach  their  jobs. 

“Now  why  not  let  the  people  of  St. 
Paul  know  your  employes’  record  of 
service,  as  well  as  the  other  benefits 
of  having  milk  delivered  right  to  their 
doorstep,  in  rain,  snow  or  shine?” 

Mr.  Gydesen  soon  was  convinced  of 
the  benefits  such  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  would  bring  to  his  union,  but 
another  hurdle  remained.  That  was 
a  vote  of  the  local  imion’s  membership. 

So.  Mr.  Lovell  drew  up  a  brief  of 
the  advertising  messages  the  proposed 
campaign  would  stress,  an  estimate  on 
the  cost  and  a  summary  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  the  union  could  expect  from  the 
advertising.  He  gave  the  material  to 
Ur.  Gydesen,  who  discussed  it  at  the 
next  monthly  meeting  of  the  member- 
^p.  In  a  standing  vote,  the  drivers 
and  dairy  workers  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  expenditure  and  gave 
the  go-sign  for  the  drive. 

$1,000  Prise  Coatcat 
The  campaign  was  built  around  a 
$1,000  prize  contest  to  stimulate  read¬ 
er  interest.  The  union  agreed  to  buy 
a  aeries  of  14  advertisements  in  the 
Diapatch-Pioneer  Press,  seven  to  run 
ia  the  evening  Dispatch,  seven  in  the 
®oming  Pioneer  Press.  One  month 
*•8  set  as  the  campaign’s  duration. 
Part  of  the  expense,  which  included 
printing  of  85^000  entry  blanks  for 
^  drivers  to  distribute  to  their  cus- 
-  tamers,  was  borne  by  the  dairies, 
idiich  were  enth\isiastic. 

The  first  advertisement,  naturally 
d  ttough,  stressed  the  $1,000  in  prizes — 
$i00  as  first  prize,  $200  as  second,  $100 
as  third,  followed  by  $50,  $25,  $15,  $10, 
of  $5,  60  of  $2.50  and  23  of  free 
<Uiry  products. 

Prizes  were  to  be  awarded  for  the 
®ost  original,  honest,  sincere  and 
riear-worded  completions  to,  “I  prefer 
wane-delivered  milk  because  .  .  • 
with  25  lines  or  less  allowed  for  the 
aompletion. 

Stdes-message  suggestions  were 
ofiered  in  the  opening  advertisement, 
sudj  as  “  . . .  bemuse  it  saves  me  time 
and  inconvenience  and  is  always  de¬ 
pendable  in  spite  of  snow,  rain,. storms 


or  adverse  conditions,”  “  .  .  .  because 
it  guarantees  me  nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  foods  in  clean,  safe  and  fresh 
condition,”  and  “  .  .  .  because  it  gives 
employment  to  more  than  1,000  St. 
Paul  men  who  serve  their  customers 
faithfully  365  days  every  year.” 

The  other  thirteen  advertisements 
during  the  campaign  brought  out  the 
advantages  of  home-delivered  milk — 
the  labor-saving,  the  economy  and  the 


CASH  PRIZES 


Jm»  Simple  Sewteece 

in  25  LinM  t  Lpm 

**/  prtftr  Aoffie  tfe/iVerttf  milk 
•ervice  ^cevie  •  •  •  ** 

ask  youii  milkman  for 

OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM 


YOU  CAN  WIN!! 


Minnesota  has  ever  experienced.  With 
the  snow  howling  past  the  customers’ 
windows,  I’m  sure  our  response  would 
have  been  still  better.  But  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.” 

Mr.  Lovell  is  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  as  Mr.  Gydesen.  And,  mean¬ 
while,  he  is  busy  on  a  research  for 
material  to  sell  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  another  St.  Paul  labor  union. 
■ 

Urges  Standard  Size 
For  Tabloid  Sections 

How  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  increased  advertising  linage  on 
special  supplements  by  changing  to 
regular  format  and  using  spot  news 
instead  of  boiler  plate  and  “puffs”  for, 
editorial  content  was  revealed  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  by  Frank 
J.  Kinsella,  advertising  director  and 
assistant  business  manager  of  that 
paper. 

“On  Feb.  4  the  Courier-Post  carried 
a  special  section  devoted  to  furniture 
advertising,”  he  said.  “However,  it 
was  not  a  supplement  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  appeared  more 
like  a  regular  part  of  the  paper.  Con¬ 
siderable  spot  news  and  features  were 
used  in  the  editorial  columns. 

“As  to  the  success  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nique,  we  carried  17,774  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  almost  double  the  total 
contracted  for  in  a  previous  tabloid 
supplement  devoted  to  furniture.  In 
addition,  the  section  influenced  the 
placing  of  2,607  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  run  of  paper. 

‘These  ads  came  from  awning  and 
slip  cover  makers,  paint  stores,  furnace 
dealers,  etc.  No  such  influence  on 
run-of-paper  advertising  was  felt  in 
the  previous  tabloid  supplement.” 

Mr.  Kinsella  developed  the  thesis 
that  tabloid  supplements  often  bring 
complaints  from  advertisers,  who  say 


that  the  smaller  sections  fall  out  and 
the  reader  misses  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  completely. 

“The  Feb.  4  supplement  brought 
many  favorable  comments  from  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  he  said.  “The  regular  for¬ 
mat  supplement  looks  better,  gives 
the  advertising  department  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  more  space  and  the  use 
of  spot  news  increases  readability.” 

Mr.  Kinsella  added  that  the  regular 
format  supplement  is  easier  to  handle 
and  cuts  down  on  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties. 

■ 

Idaho  Editorial  Group 
Meets  in  Boise 

Idaho  State  Editorial  Association  at 
its  session  in  Boise  recently  elected 
Berwyn  Burke,  publisher  of  the 
Jerome  Northside  News,  as  presi¬ 
dent  succeeding  Bernard  Mainwaring, 
Nampa  Daily  Free  Press  publisher, 
and  re-elected  William  Swindler, 
head  of  the  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Idaho,  as  secretary. 

At  a  concluding  banquet  session  the 
editors  were  guests  of  the  Boise  Ad 
Club. 

Harry  Schenck,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  was  principal  convention 
speaker,  others  being  Victor  B.  West- 
phal,  editor  of  the  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man;  Leonard  Wood,  of  the  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Company;  Lt.-Col.  Norman  B. 
Adkison,  state  selective  service  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  and  Lt.  G.  B.  Gibbs,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  of  Gowen  Field- 

By  resolution,  the  association: 

Reasserted  the  “value  of  a  free 
press  such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  national  morale 
by  publishing  truthful  reports  and  by 
voicing  constructive  criticism  where 
and  when  this  shall  be  necessary.” 


convenience.  The  milkman’s  role  in 
keeping  a  community  healthy  also  was 
stressed. 

With  both  a  labor  and  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  campaign,  it  was  no  difficult 
job  to  secure  judges  for  the  contest. 
They  were  John  J.  McDonough,  mayor 
of  St  Paul;  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Wood,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  Women’s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  St.  Paul;  Agnes  Kennedy,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Institute,  and  W.  E. 
Thompson  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  In¬ 
dustries  committee. 

The  advertisements  were  scheduled 
for  various  sections  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  emphasis  on  the  women’s 
pages  and  Sunday  society  sections. 
Many,  however,  were  run  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  pages. 

Mr.  Gydesen  summarized  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  results: 

“The  drive  was  very  successful.  We 
received  thousands  of  responses.  It 
undoubtedly  increased  the  number 
of  customers  of  home-delivered  milk, 
made  many  new  friends  for  our  imion 
and  resulted  in  a  substantial  gain  in 
the  amount  of  dairy  products  sold. 

“There  are  only  two  changes  I  would 
make  if  we  imdertook  a  second  simi¬ 
lar  campaign.  First,  I  would  lengthen 
its  duration.  My  office  received 
numerous  telephone  calls  and  letters 
after  the  contest  closed,  asking  if 
entries  couldn’t  yet  be  accepted.  I 
think  a  two-month  contest  would 
produce  even  better  results. 

“Second,  I  would  postpone  such  a 
campaign  until  January  or  February 
— ^when  I  was  sure  that  we  would 
have  rough  weather.  Then  the  stress 
on  delivery  service  would  have  more 
appeal  to  persons  who  have  to  go  out 
into  the  snow  and  cold  to  buy  their 
dairy  products.  We  were  imfortunate 
in  that  our  campaign  encountered  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  fall  weather 
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BE  PREPARED  FOR  BLACKOUT  SHOTS  WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE  INFRA-RED  FLASH  BULBS 


During  a  recent  blackout  test  and 
while  unprepared  photographers  were 
idle,  Halsey  Douglas  of  the  Newark 
News  shot  the  above  picture.  No 
visible  light  disturbed  the  blackout 
test  because  Mr.  Douglas  used  West- 
inghouse  Blackout  Flash  Bulbs  and 
infra-red  film. 

Every  news  photographer  realizes 
the  value  of  getting  exclusive  shots. 
It  pays  to  be  prepared  with  West- 


inghouse  Blackout  Flash  Bulbs.  They 
are  available  in  two  sizes,  22R  and 
5R,  for  any  type  of  equipment  and 
any  type  of  picture.  Both  bulbs  are 
Synchro-press,  timed  accurately  for 
precise  synchronization.  Westing- 
house  Blackout  Bulbs  show  less 
visible  light. 

And,  Westinghouse  controlled 
manufacturing  metho<ls  assure  you 
of  utmost  dependability. 


Westinghouse 
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Dcdlies  Policing 
Ads  Effectively 

continued  from  page  3 


(a)  Under  this  rule  we  see  to 
it  that  each  advertiser’s 
copy  refers  strictly  to  him¬ 
self  and  that  there  is  not 
an  inkling  of  a  disparaging 
remark  about  another.  We 
will  not  permit  the  an- 

noimcement.  or  identity  of 
a  new  employe  in  advc*tis- 
ing  copy  if  it  requires  even 
the  statement,  ‘Formerly 

May  Co.  dress  buyer'.” 

St.  Louis  is  another  city  where  the 
newspapers  long  have  had  rigid 
standards  for  advertising.  Elach  daily 
has  a  censorship  conunittee  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  gradually  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  written  rules,  al¬ 

though  there  was  some  trouble  at  first 
in  effecting  compliance.  For  the  most 
part,  the  newspapers’  work  consists  of 
eliminating  comparatives  and  superla¬ 
tives  and  getting  the  advertiser  to 
stick  to  his  own  virtues  rather  than 
advertise  the  demerits  of  his  competi¬ 
tor,  explained  L.  E.  Pritchard  of  the 
Post-Dispatch. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  ad¬ 
minister,  Mr.  Pritchard  said,  is  the 
rule  regarding  advertising  which  con¬ 
tains  attacks  of  a  personal,  racial  or 
religious  character,  or  reflections  on 
competitors,  organizations,  institutions 
or  merchandise. 

St.  Loalt  Prlaelplct 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  said 
its  basic  principle  of  censorship  is  to 
reject  any  advertising  which  may 
cause  loss  or  disappointment  to  a 
reader.  The  Globe-Democrat’s  prin¬ 
ciples  were  explained  by  Carlysle 
Thomas,  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director,  as  follows: 

“Regarding  all  advertising  our  cen¬ 
sorship  committee  asks  three  sim¬ 
ple  but  pertinent  questions: 

“Is  it  honest?  Is  it  decent?  Is  it 
good  policy? 

“As  a  further  guide,  advertising 
falling  into  the  following  categories  is 
examined  with  all  due  precautions: 

“Free  offers,  any  kind  of  contest, 
‘two  for  the  price  of  one’  copy  or 
similar  wording,  Ic  sales;  misleading, 
unwarranted  or  extravagant  claims, 
tricky  phraseology  or  ‘bait’  advertis¬ 
ing.  (The  intent  of  the  advertising 
must  be  considered.) 

“  ‘Suggestive,’  repulsive  or  offensive 
copy;  attacks  on  competitors  or  com¬ 
peting  goods.  (An  advertiser  may  tell 
of  his  virtues,  but  cannot  enumerate 
the  sins  of  his  competitors.) 

“Requests  of  money  or  postage  for 
samples,  recipes,  advertising  literature 
or  other  articles  of  questionable  value; 
speculative  financial;  investment  op¬ 
portunities  by  unknown  firms  or  in¬ 
dividuals;  any  other  advertising  that 
may  cause  loss  of  money  to  the 
reader,  or  injury  in  health  or  morals, 
or  loss  of  confidence  in  reputable  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  honorable  business.” 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  maintains 
an  advertising  censorship  board  which 
passes  on  all  questionable  advertising 
and  its  decisions  are  usually  based  on 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  Book  of 
Ethics,  said  James  H.  Kennedy,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

Double-Barreled  Precaatioas 
Doubled-barreled  precautions  are 
taken  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  according  to  Patrick  M.  Feeney, 
advertising  director.  This  paper  does 
not  have  a  censoring  committee  but 
its  publication  desk  has  orders  to 
watch  every  piece  of  copy  passing  over 
it  and  to  submit  text  or  illustrations  of 
a  questionable  nature  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  his  approval  or  re¬ 
jection.  As  an  added  precaution,  the 


composing  room  ad  department  has 
similar  instructions.  Occasionally  cen¬ 
sorship  is  exercised,  Mr.  Feeney  said, 
and  when  such  action  is  necessary  he 
finds  advertisers  generally  willing  to 
cooperate. 

No  Set  Rules 

Although  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  has  no  basic  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  censoring  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  relying  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  advertiser  to  furnish  it  with 
truthful  copy,  G.  G.  Gaertner,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  there  have  been 
surprisingly  few  instances  of  adver¬ 
tisers  going  out  of  bounds.  In  such 
instances  Mr.  Gaertner  personally  has 
investigated  each  complaint  and  if 
justified  has  seen  that  future  copy  did 
not  carry  the  objectionable  claims. 

In  most  cases  the  complaint  was 
made  by  a  competitor  or  competitors, 
not  by  a  reader,  Mr.  Gaertner  added, 
“so  the  retailers  as  a  group  here  act 
as  watch  dogs  over  each  other  and  I 
must  say  have  done  a  fairly  good  job 
of  it.”  Complaints  usually  involve  the 
eligibility  of  a  retailer  to  advertise  as  a 
wholesaler  and  retailer  or  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  failure  to  specifically  state 
material,  such  as  veneers  in  furniture, 
weight  in  diamond  ring  offers,  etc. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  does  not  have 
a  committee  to  pass  on  copy  but  its 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  seven 
men,  serves  as  such  a  committee  to 
enforce  its  general  rules  of  censor¬ 
ship.  “We  do  not  accept  ‘fake-free’ 
advertisements  nor  the  advertising  of 
unlisted  stocks  and  bonds  without 
subjecting  them  to  investigation,” 
said  R.  A.  Barrows,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  “In  the  main,  each  advertise¬ 
ment  is  judged  by  its  own  merits 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  fixed  rules. 
In  the  advertising  of  local  merchants, 
we  try  to  keep  out  of  our  columns  all 
statements  casting  aspersions  upon 
competing  merchants.  When  copy 
contains  such  damaging  statements, 
we  reason  with  the  advertiser  and 
usually  succeed  in  having  the  offen¬ 
sive  features  eliminated.  We  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  do  the  fair  thing.” 

Some  Night  Clabs  Barred 

The  Chicago  Times  has  on  its 
banned  list  many  medical  products 
and  a  number  of  questionable  night 
clubs  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  some 
sound  products  of  financially  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers  who  insist  upon  pre¬ 
senting  their  products  “in  terms  which 
we  believe  are  in  violation  of  good 
taste,”  according  to  M.  G.  Barker,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager. 

“I  would  say  the  fundamental  tests 
upon  which  rest  the  acceptability  of 
any  advertising  copy  are  three:  (1) 
the  value  of  the  product  being  adver¬ 
tised;  (2)  the  integrity  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser;  (3)  and  the  good  taste  in  which 
the  advertising  is  presented,”  said  Mr. 
Barker.  “If  any  one  of  these  three 
bases  is  violated,  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  advertising.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  neither 
a  committee  nor  hard  and  fast  printed 
rules,  but  J.  E.  MacIntyre,  promotion 
manager,  said:  “We  do  not  accept 
copy  which  is  unethical,  which  vio¬ 
lates  the  precepts  of  decency,  which 
is  libelous,  or  which  appears  to  vio¬ 
late  the  rules  of  fair  play  and  honesty. 
All  of  our  salesmen  are  aware  of  this 
attitude  and  if  in  doubt  in  connection 
with  any  particular  case,  the  copy  is 
submitted  to  our  national  advertising 
manager  or  our  advertising  manager 
for  final  decision.” 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
said  it  regulates  competitive  claims  of 
merchants  in  the  following  order: 
“  (1)  our  own  good  judgment;  (2)  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  BBB;  (3)  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  group  of  retail  executives 
who  compose  the  Retail  Advertising 
Department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club.”  The  Call-Bulle¬ 


tin  has  no  set  list  of  rules  regarding 
acceptance  of  copy. 

The  Indianapolis  News  said  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  know  that  it  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  accept  copy  that  is  contrary  to 
the  rulings  of  the  BBB  and  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  Association,  “so  in 
general  we  have  little  trouble.”  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  rules  and  attitudes 
of  these  two  organizations  enables  the 
News  to  suggest  changes  to  advertisers 
whose  copy  is  inclined  to  overstep  the 
mark. 

Ban  on  Mail  Order  Copy 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  does  not  accept  mail  order  biisi- 
ness  and  has  turned  down  “a  quantity 
of  medical  copy,”  said  F.  E.  Bennett, 
advertising  director.  This  paper  more 
or  less  leaves  censorship  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  salesmen  on  local 
copy  and  the  office  censors  general 
advertising  that  comes  in. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  have  no  censorship  rules  or 
committee,  but  has  “sort  of  done  it  by 
ear,”  according  to  Henry  M.  Mc- 
Claskey,  advertising  director.  “All 
of  the  boys  in  our  dispatch  room  have 
a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  what  we 
consider  permissible  or  non-permis- 
sible  and  as  soon  as  anything  the  least 
bit  questionable  shows  up,  they  bring 
it  down  to  me,”  he  said.  “So  in  the 
long  run  I  am  the  censor.” 

Ralph  Nicholson,  president  -  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  Orleans  Item,  said:  “We 
have  no  formal  committee  that  passes 
on  advertising  copy,  but  several  of  us 
here  try  to  keep  advertising  out  of  the 
paper  ffiat  should  not  be  in  it.” 

A.  H.  Talbot,  Jr.,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
said:  “We  do  not  have  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  but  all  copy  must  adhere  to 
rules  set  forth  by  the  New  Orleans 
BBB  and  the  U.  S.  Postal  Laws.  We 
assume  responsibility  only  for  errors 
made  by  ourselves  but  our  staff  has 
been  well  trained  in  accepting  only 
such  copy  as  conforms  with  the  BBB’s 
Standards  of  Fair  Practice.” 

Callison  Marks,  Baltimore  Sun,  said 
the  Sunpapers  permit  no  advertiser  to 
publish  anything  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  attack  on  a  competitor  or 
that  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
a  competitor’s  advertising.  “We  also 
try  to  keep  out  advertising  that  is  of¬ 
fensive  to  good  taste  and  that  might 
violate  the  sensibilities  of  some  of  the 
Sun’s  valued  readers  who  may  be  a 
trifle  straight-laced,”  Mr.  Marks  said. 
“We  would  say  that  oim  regulations 
are  about  the  same  as  are  enforced  by 
practically  all  the  good  newspapers  in 
the  country.” 

Rules  Formed  Through  Years 

The  Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American  are  among  the  papers 
that  have  built  up  a  book  of  rules 
through  experience.  Walter  B.  Can¬ 
dler,  advertising  director,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  confer  on  copy  that  is  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  if  they  agree  that  it  is  not 
acceptable  they  so  inform  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“On  occasions  when  we  cannot  agree 
we  ask  the  advertiser  to  define  certain 
statements  in  his  copy  or  give  us  any 
literature  that  may  have  to  do  with 
the  product,  or  the  material  that  is 
sent  to  a  consumer  in  further  solicita¬ 
tion  of  his  business,”  Mr.  Candler  ex¬ 
plained.  “When  these  matters  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  decision  made,  we  re¬ 
cord  it  in  a  rules  book  by  classification. 
For  example:  Medical,  Amusement, 
Department  Store,  etc.  Over  a  period 
of  years  we  have  built  up  a  fair  sized 
volume,  from  which  we  refer  to  our 
previous  decisions  when  similar  copy 
comes  up  for  question.” 

The  Boston  Post  handles  decisions 
on  acceptability  of  advertising  through 
a  group  consisting  of  the  president 
and  general  manager,  the  advertising 
director,  the  credit  manager,  and  one 


or  two  others  representing  manage¬ 
ment.  Advisory  to  this  group  are 
those  immediately  concerned  with  the 
specific  advertising  imder  considera¬ 
tion.  “We  have  not  limited  Post  pol¬ 
icy  to  a  specific  written  formula  gov¬ 
erning  advertising  not  acceptable  to 
the  Post,”  explained  H.  Lyman  Armes. 
promotion  manager,  “yet  such  adver¬ 
tising  is  constantly  being  refused.” 

The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy,  N.  Y, 
are  particularly  strict  with  political 
advertising,  requiring  that  it  be  sub¬ 
mitted  between  the  hours  of  8: 30  am. 
and  5  pjn.  on  weekdays.  “We  have 
set  up  this  rule,”  explained  Brad 
Wyckoff,  promotion  manager,  ‘Tje- 
cause  our  office  is  open  until  10  pjn 
every  night,  except  Saturday,  and  we 
want  the  copy  brought  in  when  some 
responsible  official  can  pass  upon  it. 

Ads  in  Bad  Taste  Rajacted 
“In  the  case  of  national  adveritsmg. 
we  rarely  question  the  veracity  of  any 
claims  or  statements  since  we  feel  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
similar  organizations  have  compelled 
national  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
avoid  misrepresentation.  Sometimes 
we  reject  national  advertising  because 
of  what  we  feel  is  bad  taste  in  choice 
of  words  or  illustrations.  In  the  local 
advertising  field  our  men  tend  to  have 
rather  a  close  contact  with  the  stores 
and  to  know  whether  or  not  items  or 
services  offered  are  bona  fide.  There 
are,  however,  some  flagrant  offenders 
whose  copy  we  are  forced  consistently 
to  reject.” 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegrajh, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Tima 
and  the  Detroit  News  praised  the  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  reliability  of  the 
local  BBB’s  in  bringing  about  local 
copy  censorship.  These  were  among 
the  papers  which  said  they  do  not 
have  a  conunittee  or  rules  on  copy 
acceptance,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
careful  about  advertising  they  k- 
cepted.  Stuart  List,  Sun-Telegraph 
advertising  director,  admitted  that 
“we  do  it  completely  by  ear.” 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  said  these  dailies  follow 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  special  committee,  of  which  be 
is  a  member. 

The  Richmond  News-Leader  has  a 
doctor  pass  upon  its  medical  advertis¬ 
ing.  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  added:  “Sometimes  we  haw 
been  more  strict  than  others,  though 
we  have  always  turned  down  sudi 
things  as  are  occasionally  offered 
newspapers,  as  get  -  rich  -  quick 
schemes,  ads  from  fake  psychoanalysts 
and  stuff  of  that  ilk.” 

(I^faituarp 

WILLARD  BREWER,  65,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Michigan  dailies,  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald-Press  and  the  Be*" 
ton  Harbor  News  -  Palladium,  died 
Feb.  4  in  a  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  hos¬ 
pital  following  a  short  illness.  Brewer 
retired  in  1930  and  returned  to  Battle 
Creek  to  make  his  home. 

Joe  Toye,  New  England  newsman, 
died  Jan.  29  at  his  home  near  Bos¬ 
ton  after  a  long  illness.  His  age  was 
52.  Mr.  Toye,  an  editorial  writer  « 
the  Boston  Traveler,  accompamw 
Cardinal  O’Connell  on  the  pilgrimaP 
the  prelate  led  to  the  Holy  Laud  # 
1924,  and  was  the  first  American  ne^' 
paperman  to  enter  the  tomb  of  K®g 
Tutankh-Amen. 

George  N.  Dietrich,  81,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 

News,  died  Feb.  6  in  the  Hinsd» 
Sanitarium  after  an  illness  of 
months.  Mr.  Dietrich,  a  former  pri®' 
ing  foreman  at  the  Chicago  Trtb«»<' 
became  associated  with  the  Beacon- 
News  in  1906. 
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Significance  of  Ruling 
On  Union’s  Right  to  Sue 


By  MARVIN  BERGER 

(Mr.  Berger  is  a  member  of  the 
V.  y.  Bar  and  is  associated  with  the 
SeiB  York  Post.) 

the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Kirkman 
va.  Westchester  Newspapers  and  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate,  hand^  down  late 
last  month  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  of  ma¬ 
jor  significance.  The  decision  is  the 
first  by  the  highest  appellate  court  of 
any  state,  to  recognize  the  right  of  a 
labor  union  to  sue  for  libel. 

The  ruling  was  made  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Bert  Kirkman,  president  of 
Local  3  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers  against 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub- 
lidiers  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus, 
the  McClure  Syndicate,  and  officers  of 
both  the  publisher  and  the  syndicate. 

World's  Fair  Exhibitors 
On  July  3,  1939,  the  Argus  pub¬ 
lished  the  syndicate’s  story,  dealing 
wi&  the  experiences  of  New  York 
World’s  Fair  exhibitors  with  labor 
unions.  The  story,  obviously  a  reply 
to  die  union’s  protest  about  an  earlier 
article,  read  as  follows,  according  to 
the  complaint; 

“Our  report  that  union  officials  are 
feathering  their  nests  from  initiation 
fees  and  dues  payments  is  also  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  point  is  made  that  Local 
Union  3  voted  to  allow  members  of 
out-of-town  locals  to  work  during  the 
World’s  Fair  boom  without  paying  a 
cent  to  the  New  York  local.  It  is 
therefore  argued,  that  the  youngster 
with  only  amateur  experience,  who, 
we  stated,  got  a  very  profitable  elec¬ 
trician’s  job,  needn’t  have  ‘paid  a 
price’  for  the  privilege.  A  recheck 
discloses  that  he  did  pay  a  price — and 
a  stiff  one.  It  was,  however,  paid  pri¬ 
vately  to  an  official  of  Local  3  and 
probably  never  appeared  in  the  union’s 
books.  Evidently,  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  Local  3  are  not  aware 
of  the  practices  indulged  in  by  some  of 
their  associates.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
this  union  and  others  took  advantage 
of  the  setup  to  charge  more  than  the 
trafiBc  would  have  borne  on  any  nor¬ 
mal  job.” 

The  union  brought  suit,  claiming 
diat  the  article  held  it  and  its  mem- 
liers  up  to  public  scorn  and  injured 


dividuals,  with  no  separate  legal  ex¬ 
istence  apart  from  the  persons  who 
compose  them.  They  are  not  partner¬ 
ships,  nor  artificial  legal  persons,  like 
corporations.  As  an  unincorporated 
association,  a  tmion  is  legally  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  garden  club  or  sew¬ 
ing  circle. 

In  the  Kirkman  case,  the  defendants 
pointed  out  that  the  union  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  17,000.  They  argued  that 
no  in^vidual  member  of  the  17,000 
could  be  said  to  have  been  personally 
injured  by  a  statement  about  the 
union,  and  that  the  union  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  apart  from  its  17,000  members 
to  permit  of  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
union  only.  Maintaining  that  the  17,- 
000  were  members  of  a  class,  the  de¬ 
fendants  referred  to  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  libel  law  that  no 
suit  can  be  based  or  an  ‘‘impersonal 
reproach  of  an  indeterminate  class.” 

Rejecting  these  arguments.  Judge 
Desmond,  author  of  the  majority 
opinion,  said: 

Judge's  Decision 

‘‘The  article  charges  wrongdoing  by 
officers  of  the  association  in  per¬ 
formance  of  work  of  the  association. 
It  does  not  reflect  upon  or  tend  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  individual 
members,  but  it  does  tend  to  discredit 
the  work  in  which  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest.  The  injury  is  thus  a 
common  injury  and  the  members  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  consequen¬ 
tial  damage.  The  complaint  asserts 
that  this  local  union  has  a  ‘high  and 
enviable  reputation  because  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  collective  bargaining  and  be¬ 
cause  it  has  provided  for  its  members, 
educational  advantages,  sick  and  death 
benefits,  etc.’  Is  not  that  reputation 
the  common  property  of  its  mem¬ 
bers?” 

The  court  referred  to  its  earlier  de¬ 
cisions  holding  that  both  business  and 
non-profit  corporations  were  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  as  natural  per¬ 
sons,  against  false  and  malicious  state¬ 
ments  affecting  their  property  and 
credit  and  that  where  the  language 
was  so  defamatory  as  to  directly  af¬ 
fect  credit  and  cause  pecuniary  injury 
to  such  corporations,  specific  damage 
need  not  be  proved. 


.  .  .  ‘‘We  now  hold  that  it  is  equally 

Me  reputation,  business  and  credit  of  applicable  to  unincorporated  associa- 
we  union  and  its  members.  Sixteen  tions  also,”  said  the  Court. 

'^on^  officers  also  sued  individually,  i^je  decision  by  the  lower  appellate 
CMrging  that  they  had  been  personal-  court  in  the  Kirkman  case,  now  en- 
V  defamed.  The  defendants  sought  dorsed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
“®fissal  of  the  suit  on  the  ground  already  been  cited  as  a  precedent, 
tn^it  was  legally  insufficient  ^  by  the  National 

By  a  divided  vote,  a  lower  appellate  Maritime  Union  against  Walter  Win- 

chell  and  the  Daily  Mirror,  based  on 


court  held  that  suit  was  maintainable 
W  the  union,  but  not  its  officers.  The 
^^ourt  of  Appeals  ruled,  by  a  six-to- 
we  vote,  that  the  union  could  sue,  and 
^  unanimous  vote,  sustained  the 
eight  of  the  officers  of  the  union  to  sue 
as  well. 


charges  published  in  June,  1940,  that 
Communist  members  of  the  union 
were  allegedly  in  possession  of  sub¬ 
stances  for  sabotaging  American  ves¬ 
sels,  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  on 
the  strength  of  the  Kirkman  decision, 

_ _ —  holding  that  “a  jury  may  well  find 

defamation  of  character  had  always  that  the  statements  complained  of 
‘•een  regarded  as  doubtful.  So  much  were  intended  to  be  understood  and 
K,  that  the  union’s  lawyer  in  the  were  understood  in  a  sense  which 
wkman  case  frankly  admitted  in  his  would  injure  the  plaintiff  association 


Uaioa  Lawyer's  Admitsioa 

"nve  right  of  a  union  to  sue  for 


brief: 


•  •  .  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
courts  would  have  held  100  years  ago, 
or  even  more  recently,  that  an  unin- 
®c*porat^  labor  \inion,  as  a  single 
entity,  could  be  the  subject  of  a 
hbel." 


business,  activities  and 


its 

credit. 

Although  the  Kirkman  decision  is 
binding  only  on  New  York  courts,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  followed  in  other  juris- 
.  dictions.  The  ruling  suggests  caution 

Basis  for  the  doubt  was  the  fact  that  in  the  handling  of  stories  affecting 
®ost  labor  unions  are  unincorporated  unions,  or,  for  that  matter,  all  unin- 
**®ciations,  that  is,  aggregates  of  in-  corporated  associations. 


"MIUANS  FOR  DEFENSE" 

With  the  title  given  above,  this  cartoon 
in  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  was  the 
parting  shot  of  Max  P.  Milians,  cartoonist 
and  editor  of  the  Milians  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York,  when  he  enlisted  for  the 
duration  in  the  U.  S.  Army  recently.  He 
is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Upton,  L  I., 
on  special  public  relations  duty.  Milians 
has  been  drawing  news  and  political  car¬ 
toons  since  1923  and  had  bean  with  the 
Macy-Westchester  papers  twice  since  1930. 
Shepard  Milians  has  taken  over  his  broth¬ 
er's  cartoon  service  and  has  transferred 
the  office  to  421  W.  I2lst  St.,  Now  York. 

Japs  Attacked  as 
Route  Man  Took 
Papers  to  Ships 

Honolulu  Advertiser  Circula¬ 
tion  Man  Watched 
Pearl  Harbor  Bombing 

• 

A  circulation  man  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  wrote  the  following  after 
he  had  watched  the  Jap  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  which  caught  him  as  he 
was  delivering  papers  that  morning  to 
Navy  ships.  He  has  since  enlisted  in 
the  armed  forces.  Deletions  were 
made  in  his  dispatch  in  several  places 
by  the  censor. 

• 

Men  died  that  morning  —  lots  of 
them.  Young  fellows  mostly,  like 
your  kid  brother  or  that  friend  down 
the  street.  Dec.  7,  1941 — a  Sunday 
morn — the  U.  S.  fleet  quietly  at  an¬ 
chor  in  Pearl  Harbor  —  sailor  boys 
making  preparations  for  church  or 
reading  their  Sunday  newspaper. 

Yes,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  had 
been  and  was  still  being  delivered 
when  all  that  hell  broke  loose,  and 
what  a  time  to  be  without  a  press. 
Our  press  at  Advertiser  Square  was 
out  of  commission.  We  had  the  paper 
printed  that  morning  on  another  press. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  Advertiser, 
two  runs  were  necessary.  Papers  were 
late  but  I  got  mine  first — the  fleet 
comes  first  around  our  place. 

Delivery  to  Uncle  Sam’s  ships  is 
difficult  under  normal  conditions,  but 
when  papers  are  late,  it’s  a  trying  job. 
Ships’  shore  boats  don’t  run  often  in 
the  early  morning.  Miss  that  early 
market  trip  and  you  wait  hours  for 
another  chance  to  send  papers  out. 

This  particular  morning  I  had  pretty 
good  luck.  Only  eight  o’clock  and 
only  a  few  left  from  the  several  thou¬ 
sand  taken  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
fleet. 

One  battleship  hadn’t  received  its 
Advertiser  yet  and  I  had  just  taken 
its  order  down  to  the  shore  patrol  for 


relay  out  when  “zooooom?” — what  was 
that? 

Looking  up  I  could  see  planes  drop¬ 
ping  off  in  a  formation  dive  attack 
— but  whoever  thought  it  could  be 
the  Japs?  Only  a  routine  practice 
air  raid,  was  my  first  thought.  But 
then  doubt  began  to  register  when  a 
swarm  of  fighter,  torpedo  planes 
swept  low,  just  over  my  head,  going 
straight  for  the  battleships  lying  at 
anchor. 

Several  flew  over,  with  me  trying 
to  figure  out  what  type  and  still  think¬ 
ing  they  were  our  own,  before  the  red 
ball,  indicating  the  Rising  Sun,  was 
suddenly  sighted  on  the  wing  tips. 

What  a  start — but  by  this  time  our 
boys  in  white  had  the  jump  on  me. 
Machine  guns  and  anti-aircraft  bat¬ 
teries  were  already  in  action.  I  saw 
a  Jap  plane  go  down  in  flames  over 
before  my  eyes.  It  wasn’t  but  a  couple 
hundred  yards  away  with  smoke  try¬ 
ing.  Just  a  few  feet  off  the  water  it 
semed  to  explode  and  sank  crashing 
soon  after,  A  cheer  went  up — our  boys 
were  doing  all  right.  I  saw  seven  go 
down,  but  not  without  a  price. 

The  battleship  whose  papers  I  had 
just  bristled  down  to  the  landing  was 
listing  hard  and  soon  turned  over. 
How  many  men,  I  thought,  were 
trapped  inside.  Another  was  afire. 
The  sky  was  filled  with  bursting  anti¬ 
aircraft  shells.  One  piece  came  through 
the  roof  and  landed  a  few  feet  from 
where  I  stood. 

Machine  guns  chattered,  both  ours 
and  those  from  attacking  planes  which 
were  still  sweeping  in.  These  devils 
flew  low,  discharging  their  torpedoes 
a  few  yards  off  the  water. 

Strafing  was  also  going  on.  I  cursed 
one  and  shook  my  fist — I  didn’t  have 
a  weapon — and  he  answered  with  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire.  Of  course  I  scooted 
for  cover,  the  bullets  striking  near. 

Secoid  Atfoek 

Their  damage  done  and  all  torpedoes 
expended,  the  Japs  took  to  the  clouds 
and  there  waited  for  another  chance 
to  kUl.  It  came  soon  as  one  battleship, 
undamaged  by  their  first  attack, 
moved  out  in  the  stream,  under  way 
for  sea.  Down  they  came  again  in 
another  dive  bombing  attack. 

Having  time  to  look  around,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  navy  yard  proper  had  also 
suffered  in  this  treacherous  attack, 
but  by  this  time  our  forces  were  on 
the  job  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
No  more  concentrated  attacks  were 
attempted.  The  surprise  was  now  gone 
and  this  was  grim  war — a  war  to  death. 

Many  had  thought  as  I,  that  it  was 
a  practice  game.  Soon  after  the  first 
attack  I  had  called  the  Advertiser  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  hard  to  convince. 

Sure,  men  died  that  day  —  but  it 
hasn’t  been  in  vain.  They  were  all 
heroes  and  left  behind  a  united  United 
States.  We’ll  get  revenge  yet  and, 
yes,  I’ve  enlisted  and  hope  to  get  a 
couple  for  the  friends  I  lost. 

FINDS  sons'  are  ALIVE 

Minneapolis,  Feb.  9 — Guy  Du  Lac, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  circulation 
department  driver,  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  first  Minnesota  newspaper 
employe  to  have  suffered  family  cas- 
ualities  in  the  Pacific  war,  has  been 
notified  that  the  reported  death  of  his 
two  sons  in  action  at  Pearl  Harbor  was 
based  on  erroneous  information. 
Basil  Walters,  editor  of  the  paper, 
started  a  check  with  the  navy  to  as¬ 
certain  the  boys’  status  after  DuLac 
received  a  card  from  them  dated  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Dec.  7  attack. 

RAISES  RATES 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner 
and  Enterprise  have  announced  in¬ 
creased  subscription  rates.  The  week¬ 
ly  price  of  either  paper  will  be 
20  cents  and  of  both  30  cents. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE] 


Daily  Conducts 
Tat  Right  to 
Keep  Fit'  Program 


paign  is  being  recommended  by  na-  are  in  the  market  for  merchandise  of 
tional  defense  leaders  as  one  that  one  sort  or  another. 


should  be  adopted  throughout  the  “Within  the  last  60  days,  govem- 


country  as  a  practical  way  to  help  ment  requirements  have  made  many 
make  America  strong  by  making  changes  for  the  manufacturers  as  well 


Americans  strong. 


Columbia  U.  Buy 
Famous  Library 
On  Graphic  Arts 


“What  is  needed  in  national  defense 
is  less  talk  and  more  action,”  says 
Ernestine  Perry,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  in 
launching  a  Food  for  Defense  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  caught  national 
attention. 

The  campaign  has  proved  to  be  a 
far-reaching  and  practical  contribu- 


Urges  Business 
To  Continue 
Advertising 


as  the  retailers,”  he  said.  “This  means  flwiQ 

new  merchandise  —  new  packaging.  Xallj) 

Manufacturers  are  going,  for  instance,  _  , 

from  canned  to  dehydrated  foods,  and  that  it  ha«  amniroH 

from  nackaces  to  bulk  sales  There  f^^Uy  that  it  has  acquired  the  Amei. 
trom  parages  to  bulk  Mies,  l^re  Founders  Library,  laree; 

will  be  shortages  in  certam  commodi-  __j  tt  c  ii  Ji  . 

ties  and  substitutes  for  others.  complete  U.  S  collec^n  i 

«T  •  t  11^-  \  library  and  museum  items  dealiu 

In  view  of  ^1  this  it  is  highly  im-  J^nting  and  the  allied  gS 

portant  that  the  manufacturers  and  j  P,- 

retaUers  acquaint  the  buying  pubUc  ® 

with  these  new  forms  of  merchandise  Jxneeterl  to  he  hnilt 

«,hieh  the^  ha„e  te  r^.rehase  in  CXpeCtcd  to  bc  built  aroUUd  tit 


pmcmcal  conmbu-  Business  men  should  avoid  the  mis-  which  they  will  have  to  purchase  in  n  .  ..  ** 

tion  to  the  national  defense  ne^s.  It  ^  “blackout”  for  advertising  the  future.  Therefore,  there  is  every  iS  SL5ii^*he  •  ^  T 

is  consider^  by  national  defense  during  the  war,  particularly  in  view  reason  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  j  tn 

leaders,  nutritionists  and  mdustrial-  q£  changes  retailer  to  start  advertising  in  news-  ,  *  .  . .  . ? 


ists  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  mer- 

campaign  that  should  be  adopted  on  chandise  and  the 
a  national  scale,  and  an  outstanding  to  keep  the 

example  of  the  constructive  service  a  ^Uc  infomed 
newspa^r  can  render  in  ^  war.  concerning  sub- 
Canpolqa  ♦©  "Eat  Right"  stitutes,  Guy  S. 

Started  in  the  Springfield  Evening  Osborn,  presi- 
Union  last  summer  by  Miss  Perry,  dent  of  Osborn, 
who  has  pioneered  in  a  number  of  Scolaro,  Meeker 
public  service  campaigns,  the  Food  &  Co.,  publishers’ 
for  Defense  campaign  was  organized  representatives, 
with  cooperation  of  state,  regional  and  declared  in  an 
community  leaders  and  nutrition  interview  this 
experts.  week. 

Taking  the  slogan,  “Eat  Right  to  Mr.  Osborn,  a 


reason  ror  ine  manuiaciurer  ana  me  American  stand- 

retader  to  stort  advertising  m  news-  Anting  and  Ulustratior^ 

papers  NOW,  explaining  the  new  ^he  collectio^  probably  the  larg« 
merchandise  and  new  style  of  pack-  ,  ..  .  .  ,  .  Z*® 


mercnanaise  ana  new  style  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  ass^ 

aging,  and  creating  pubhc  confidence  ^g^  ^ 


Guy  S.  Osborn 


K^p  Fit,”  the  purpose  of  the  cam-  veteran  newspaper  advertising  repre- 


m  these  new  products.  pg^gj  gj  4^  ygg„  -nTnucleus  na 

From  a  public  relations  standpoint,  founded  by  the  merging  of  seven! 
there  is  an  added  reason  for  manu-  libraries  owned  by  leading  type  foui- 
facturers  to  advertise,  if  they  are  en-  dries.  The  collection  took  on  its  p» 
gaged  in  war  work,  in  order  to  offset  ent  form  when  the  late  Henry  Lews 
the  growing  impression  that  “big  busi-  BuUen,  imder  the  encouragement  e 
ness”  is  making  huge  war  profits,  Mr.  the  late  Robert  W.  Nelson,  fonne 
Osborn  pointed  out.  “Such  firms  need  president  of  the  American  Tjp 
to  tell  the  public  what  they  are  doing  Founders  Company,  began  a  seaid 
to  win  the  war  and  the  best  place  to  of  the  world’s  book  markets  to  estab 
tell  their  story  is  in  the  newspaper,”  Ush  as  complete  a  library  as  possMt 
he  declared.  11  c  b-i-ai— 


paign  was  to  arouse  public  interest  in  sentative,  whose*  organization  ha^been  attention  to  value  of 

the  need  to  “eat  right  to  keep  fit”  hi  business  more  tiian  40  vears.  said  advertismg  on  the  part  of  the 


To  Stimalafe  U.  S.  Priatiag  Art  I 

Mr.  Bullen,  who  was  curator  of 


C - X - o  -  X - •  —  o  --  -  ^XVIViVIV.ka  XVI*  UlVl.  Xdl  1  ‘J  xU  x  U  wwxx\,\,«.xv/xx  wtsi^  ucoxkiicu  h 

that  supply  basic  nutritional  needs  at  firms  will  keep  up  their  advertising  the  government  should  give  stimulate  American  printers  ti 

economic  cost.  To  accomplish  this  during  the  war.  Instead  of  a  black-  “nous  consideration  to  such  a  plan,  achieve  and  surpass  the  standards  d 


-  -  -  -  *  VXIXXXXXg  UIC  wax*  XXiai.CCIV&  VIX  d  UidWIV*  <<T  a  j  t  JJ*  J  »  w  WXXVX  0VCIiJ 

purpose  the  plan  included  many  ways  out,  he  said,  business  firms  must  fol-  auO‘og  more  and  more  excellence  prevalent  abroad. 


X - - - - -  v/viL,  jic  ddivi,  uuaiiicdd  iiXiii&  iiiuab  XUi—  1  i»  ‘x  j  _x  x  x1_  ^  _  — x 

of  interpreting  nutrition  needs  and  low  new  trends  and  make  their  adver-  Publicity  departments,  toe  government 


food  news  so  that  every  man  in  in-  tising  appeals  in  terms  of  today’s 
dustry  and  every  housewife  would  emergency  situation. 


should  have  an  advertising  commit- 


The  collection  has  been  valued  bf 
some  authorities  at  a  figure  in  exces 


feel  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  and  com-  .  .  ,  .  ,  ««,«««  *,.,^...0,  -■-r. . — 

mon  sense  for  them  to  defend  their  important  to  Advortlso  vertismg,  why  not  go  to  recognized  prepared  books  500  years  old,  ex- 

health  and  “eat  right  to  keep  fit.”  advertismg  agencies  for  help?  amples  of  the  first  printing  preS  wi 

“Packed  pep”  limches,  food  guides,  merchants  to  advertise,  he  “When  Uncle  Sam  wants  airplanes  in  this  coimtry,  and  letters  of  famou 

popular  articles  and  food  news  used  never  was  it  so  important  ^r  tanks,  he  goes  to  toe  companies  men,  including  Beniamin  Franklin, 

in  every  edition  of  toe  Springfield  J?*”  national  advertiser  to  adver-  -v^hose  business  it  is  to  manufacture  With  the  exception  of  two  example 
Evening  Union  were  basic  campaign  'I®®  products— to  tell  toe  pub-  materials,”  he  said.  “The  same  of  the  first  printing  press,  the  coUee 

material.  Surveys  of  food  facilities  *P  help  wm  the  principle  applies  to  advertising— go  to  tion  is  now  housed  in  ^ee  sped* 

and  eating  habits  of  workers  in  de-  ^  T  knows.  Advertising  collection  rooms  and  galleries  on  tb 

fense  industrial  plants  in  Western  ™  u®®  u^u*  tiirough  agencies  can  help  create  toe  kind  of  sixth  floor  of  Columbia’s  South  HiL 

Massachusetts  were  made  as  part  of  years.  advertising  this  coimtry  needs  to  help  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  move  it  t 


tee,”  he  averted.  “If  toe  govermnent  $1,000,000.  It  contains  more  thz 


wante  to  know  something  about  ad-  gQ  qoo  items,  including  magnificentlj 


the  campaign  program. 

“Blitzlunches”  and  “Blue  Break- 


“To  sum  it  all  up,  never  in  toe  his-  win  toe  war. 


advertising  this  coimtry  needs  to  help  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  move  it  t 


toe  west  wing  of  Low  Memoriil 


tory  of  advertoing  has  there  b^n  a  “The  government  should  talk  to  the  Library,  where  other  closely  relit# 


fasts,"  according  to  Miss  Perry’s  arti-  ^fater  opportunity  ^an  is  offered  public  and  win  their  confidence  by  collections,  including  toe  printig 


cles,  were  revealed  as  toe  cause  of  y®®*'  toe  ability  of  adver-  telling  them  what  Uncle  Sam  wants  presses,  are  hous^. 


many  a  worker’s  woe  where  toe  great  ^ismg  ^nien,  both  the  buyers  and  them  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  good 


pressure  of  increased  production  and  ®®ii®r®' 


plain  American  language.” 


employment  brought  problems  of  in-  Mr.  Osborn  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

adequate  eating  facilities  in  plants  that  national  advertisers  who  are  en-  * 

and  communities.  The  night  shifts  gaged  in  war  production,  or  who  may  DiiVk1ioViAi> 

were  found  in  most  cases  to  be  with-  be  faced  with  rationing  of  their  prod-  xVIl^Uippu  *  UOIlSHCx 

out  any  food  resources  except  sand-  ucts,  should  talk  to  toe  public  through  Ccill©d  To  AXXZIV 

wirb  and  nie-filled  lunch  boxes.  the  advertisine  columns  of  dailv  news-  ^ 


out  any  food  resources  except  sand¬ 
wich  and  pie-filled  lunch  boxes. 

Mass  Foodiag 

One  of  toe  many  results  of  the  cam- 


papers.  “Instead  of  using  an  occa-  Aliquippa’s  tangled  newspaper  strike  acquisition. 


sional  page  in  some  so-called  highclass  situation  was  in  a  new  snarl  this  week 


tVio  n^nt^tevino  oftoe  mag®^®  to  tell  his  story— in  which  with  announcement  by  E.  J.  Tilton, 
md.JrJaWmproancv  case  he  might  just  as  weU  go  to  lus  publisher  of  Aliqutppa  (Pa.)  Gazette, 


^  J.  j-mnncfratinn  *®^^  ^i®  fiends — a  manufac-  he  had  been  called  to  active  duty 

lr^A  rryntny  nnr-ns  rJ  tVio  turer  should  use  newspaper  advertis-  with  U.  S.  Army.  Tilton,  reserve  cap- 

q  rinofisid  r>iarif<.r  of  Amorican  ^8  ^et  his  story  over  to  toe  public,”  tain  of  infantry,  will  report  Feb.  19. 
Sprin^eld  Chapter  of  the  ^erican  fi/ass|rted.  r>,arl«  P  VoorWa  Wino«  man- 


I 


The  addition  of  this  outstanding  ed- 
lection  to  toe  libraries  already  in  i> 
possession  is  expected  to  make  Colon- 
bia  University  the  center  of  io; 
formation  and  research  in  the  fidi 
of  the  typographic  arts,  according  I 
Dean  C.  C.  Williamson,  director  of  4* 
Columbia  library,  who  sponsored  ti* 


Boaght  of  FraelloR  of  Ceil 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Jb 


R^  Cross  at  toe  Cogswell  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  in  West  Springfield. 


puDiisner  or  /inquippa  ira.;  uazeru;,  „  „  ,  '  - ..  —  .iU  x, 

he  had  been  caUed  to  active  duty  Bullen  began  negotiating  ^th* 
with  U.  S.  Army.  Tilton,  reserve  cap-  university  offermg  toe  co Hectiw  < 

tain  of  infantry,  will  report  Feb.  19.  “ 

so  because  he  believed  that  the  tor 


Drawing  upon  his  experience  dur 


^^rr^atsllcces^  M  a'S;;^  ing  toe  list  World  Waf,  Mr.  Osborn  McCann  is  managing  ^tor. 


Charles  P.  Voorhees,  business  man-  T  m  i.  u 

.  ger,  will  be  in  change.  Donald  O.  would  W  its  greatest^ 

_ .  _ under  Columbia  research  auspicB 


way  of  demonstrating  toe  value  of  recalled  that  firms  which  discontinued  Five  of  toe  Gazette’s  39  employes 


Dean  Williamson  said.  Dean  Willi*®' 
son  ultimately  recommended  the  puf' 


weU-balanced,  economical  hot  lunches  advertising  were  never  able  to  regain  have  bron  on  strike,  called  by  toe  of  toe  university’s  trustee!. 


to  improve  morale,  health  and  pro¬ 
duction.  It  provided  a  practical  train- 


toeir  customers  after  the  war.  But  Guild,  since  Nov.  5,  and  the  city  has 
more  specifically,  he  pointed  out  that  since  been  without  a  daily  newspaper. 


The  collection  is  so  vast  that  I 
will  require  several  years  of  P*i^ 


ing  course  for  canteen  workers  and  advertisers  today  have  an  excellent  Meanwhile,  Burgess  C.  J.  O’Laughlin  taking  work  by  Miss  Dorothy 
was  a  constructive  program  of  com-  opportunity  to  sell  their  products  to  pondered  a  request  Saturday  by  10  ^ow  in  charge  of  it,  to  catalogue  il 

munity  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  potential  new  customers— those  who  non-striking  employes  for  police  pro-  the  items.  The  printed  material  aid* 

newspaper,  toe  American  Red  Cross,  have  recently  gone  back  to  work  and  tection  so  operations  might  resume.  comprises  16,600  items,  including  6>» 
industrial  management  and  employes  .  books,  3,500  volumes  of  periodi®^ 

,,  OCO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIVORCED  FROM  OEM 

many  industrial  leaders,  it  has  led  to  TOxcTmur-TriM  n  n  /vf  portfohos  and  boxes  and  at  least  LV" 

plans  for  improving  food  facUities  in  ^AS^GT^  D.  C.,  Feb.  9-The  public  relation  rec^  of  the  Office  of  ^Uaneous  items. 


many  industries,  one  of  which  em 


Civilian  Defense  has  been  made  independent  of  toe  Office  of  Emergency 


ploys  nearly  8,000  d**?**"""  workers  Management,  with  toe  approval  of  OEM.  James  Landis,  OCD  executive  cur- 


widespread  popular  response  that  they  switched  to  OEM.  James  P.  Kirby  will  have  charge  of  the  staff  of  six  and  suspended  the  daily  “as 


are  still  appearing  daUy.  The  cam-  members  which  henceforth  will  handle  public  relations  for  toe  OCD.  nomic  in  toe  small  town  (2500) 


WEEKLY  BUYS  DAILY  1 

L.  L.  Newton,  publisher  of 


now  without  hot  lunches.  rently  busy  defending  appointments  of  Mayris  Chaney,  a  professional  dancer,  ^  L.  Newton,  publisher  of  4e 

Starting  as  a  four  weeks’  campaign,  Melvyn  Douglas,  Hollywood  motion  picture  actor,  to  key  posts  in  his  LarUer  Wyoming  State  Journal,/ 
the  “Eat  Right  to  Keep  Fit”  articles  agency,  has  decided  that  (X:D  publicity  could  be  handled  best  through  an  weekly,  has  purchased  toe  Landf 
and  food  guides  have  created  such  a  independent  agency.  George  H.  Lyons,  publications  director  of  OCD,  (Wyo.)  Evening  Post  in  toe  same  otj 

-  «  At  _  A  xi _  x^  T _ n  _  t _  _  A^  _  •  .«  ti  _ 


(Wyo.)  Evening  Post  in  toe  same  dtj 


ia^Bg  g-g-sg-r^-^jr 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 

4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

forms  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 

Ceont  five  wordt  to  the  line  for  clettified 
idi  of  eny  nature.  Minimum  tpeee  eccept- 
ible  for  publication  it  three  linet.  An 
EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  Boa  Number  er 
year  own  addrott  at  the  tigneture  for  re- 
pllet,  it  eontidered  et  three  wordt. 

Betieeas  Opportenltlea 

BIO  OPPORTUNITY 

for  a  nowspaperman  to  get  into  bniineaa 
tor  himaelf  where  be  can  apply  hit  ex* 
perienee.  We  have  an  established  whole- 
Mls  bnsiness  of  Newspapers,  Magasinea, 
Post-Cards,  Sonvenirs  and  Novelties. 

Being  of  military  age  and  ready  to 
lerre  onr  Country,  we  will  sell  quite  rea- 
lonably.  This  business  is  very  profitable 
and  conducted  on  weekly  collectiona— 
practically  on  a  cash  basis. 

Interested  persons  are  welcome  to  make 
rigid  investigation  before  buying. 


Help  Wanted 

(Gtnt’d) 


Top-^ht  clatslfled  solicitor  who  wants  to 
Duild  for  future.  $35.00  weekly  starting 
salary.  Excellent  field.  Box  534,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  draft-deferred  reporter,  general 
news ;  also  take  charge  modem  semi-week¬ 
ly.  Now  open  I  Require  fast  writer, 
good  typist.  Give  full  particulars.  Good 
openinjr  for  right  man.  No  novices.  RE¬ 
PORTER,  Iron  River,  Michigan. 

Situations  Wantnd 

_ Adminiatrativa _ 

Advertising  or  Businesa  Manager,  employed, 
nineteen  years’  experience  with  only  two 
organisations — seventeen  years  as  execu¬ 
tive  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Ability 
and  integrity  can  be  established  to  yonr 
satisfaction.  Age  44,  married.  Good  rea¬ 
sons  for  making  change!  Box  450,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager-PnblUher-Edltor.  Snccest- 
fnl  business  and  newspaper  background. 
Strong  on  policy,  promotion,  editorials, 
foreign  affairs.  Now  employed.  Married. 
Non  draft.  Box  542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Thirty  years  on  one  metropolitan  newspaper 
as  Circulation  Manager,  Mechanical  Snpt., 
Business  Manager,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  .i^e  60 — perfect  health — references 
beat!  Know  operation  thoroughly.  Will 
make  Investment  in  paper  with  future. 
Box  410  Editor  A  Publisher 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  MART  — AscI  Saw 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Cotposlag  Room  tgalpwaat  Far  Sala 

Buy  linotypes,  Intartypes  from  praetieal 
machinists.  Unsqaalled  values.  Largs 
ateek;  all  models  sn  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

UNOTTPB  MAlVl^ANOB  COMPAMT 
400  Brooms  Stroot  Now  York,  N.  T. 


“Multlfsna” 
“Elsctrsmatii” 
“Dosiire” 
“Clisssr” 
Saws— Rsiitsrs 
Dies 

J.  A.  RIeliarSt  Ce.' 
KalasMzse.  Mich. 


SttaotloRS  WoRfad 
_ Advordaing 


Bos  460 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


AdvertlslnR  BfSnager-Salesman.  Thirty-eight 
years  old,  draft  exempt — fifteen  years' 
expenence.  Plana  campaigns,  makes  lay¬ 
outs,  writes  copy.  Outstanding  production 
record.  Must  make  change  I  Northeast¬ 
ern  states  preferred.  Box  469,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman,  draft  exempt,  out¬ 
standing  promotion  record;  top-flight 
salesman;  Florida  or  Georgia.  Write  Box 

539.  Editor  A  Puhlisher, _ 

Claaslfled  Manager,  age  30,  draft  deferred. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Top-flight  ten-year  record  as  producer. 

_ builder.  Sound  operation  at  increased 

net.  Eastern  daily.  Box  424,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Machaalcal  Iqalpwt  For  Sala 

Duplex  Press  fi  page;  model  0  Intartypes; 
Linotypes,  saedela  fi-B,  14;  Cylinder  and 
Jeh  equipment,  Antamatiee. 

MORTHE^  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Bta.  Phils.,  Penns. 

MachaHical  Eqaipitf  f  Woatad 

Wsntod:  Single  width  Goss  press,  IBM -inch 

Srinting  diameter,  21H-ineh  eut-^,  or 
eck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  msgaainas,  motors, 
eseapementa,  magaaine  eradlas  sad  ethMr 
Linotype  and  Intertypa  parts  and  sceea- 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  sad  trade.  Toll  os 
yonr  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 
Towanda  Penns. 


ERgraviag  PloRt  For  Solo 

Por  Sale:  One-man  newspaper  engraving 
pUnt.  Cheap  fo  rcash.  Myers  Publishing 
Co.,  7519  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

FhotO'Eagraviag  Eqalpant  For  Salo 

Engraving  Plant — Complete  one-man  Taaope 
master  camera  plant  with  Etcher,  Router, 
Stereotype  equipment,  mat  roller,  dark 
room,  ate.  Must  be  moved  at  once— 
owner  in  military  service.  This  equip¬ 
ment  hard  to  buy  now  account  priorities. 
Price  $2,000.  Ideal  plant  for  small  news¬ 
paper.  Write  for  inventory.  Frank  T. 
Carroll,  P.  O.  Box  975,  Santa  Crus,  Calif. 


For  Sale  —  Raeonditiaaed  Phete  Eagravlag 
Camaras  with  are  lamps,  several  dlffereat 
types  and  sisas — soma  with  leases. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York.  N.  T. 

Phote-ltaigTavlag  Equlymeat  and  Mitsli 
£.  T.  BULLEBARGKR  CO. 

110  Fnlten  St.  $$$  Clark  8%. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Ckleage,  HI. 

_ Wood  Typo  For  Sol# 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 

270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 
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To  settle  estate.  A  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  machinery,  office  furnishings 
and  supplies.  Plant  fully  equipped.  Daily 
only  Democratic  paper  in  County  seat. 
City  population  11,000 — County  popula¬ 
tion  80,000. 

Salt  at  public  auction  February  27,  1942, 
ten  o’clock  A.M. 

Mary  Rush,  Executrix, 

225  Washington  Street, 

Columbus,  Indiana 


daUfotala  Evening  Dally — City  of  7,000 
near  Coast;  agricultural  and  industrial 
Myroll;  $50,000  cash  required.  A.  W. 
ptypes.  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco. 


Master  Salesman — accomplished  leader,  or¬ 
ganiser  and  developer  of  Classified  and 
Display.  Knows  merchants — their  whims 
and  problems.  Change  desired,  fop  salary. 
Address  Advertising  Manager,  Box  532, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Top-notch  Advertising  Manager  available. 
Twenty  years  agency,  radio  and  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Now  employed  as  Ad- 
vertisinf^  Director  medinm-sised  newspa¬ 
per.  Highly  sneceasfnl  record.  Married, 
age  80.  References,  photo,  ete.,  upon  re- 
quest.  Box  488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


140-Iiong  established  Gulf  Coast  Daily. 
Population  14,000,  has  only  weekly  op¬ 
position.  Asking  $86.750— $20,000  casn. 
MURRAY  E.  HILL,  Bkr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SitaatloMB  Waatad 
GrculatioM 


ff-  Y.  weeklies,  $7,500  and  $4,000;  2  in 
N.  J„  $25,000  and  $10,000;  Conn.,  $40.- 
000;  Maine.  $8,600;  Penns.,  $6,400.  L. 
P.  Likely,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Mawspopar  Irekars 


OamMa  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LIN  mOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


IttveU  A  Pell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
lor  82  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
SroKERI”'*^**'  folder— “WOT  A 


Halp  WoMtad 


44»srttilng  Manager  for  two  progressive 
veeklies.  Salary  and  commission.  Draft 
sxsmpt.  References.  Apply  at  once  in 
P^tson.  The  Highland  News,  Highland, 
York. 


AdvertlMag  Salesman  Wanted.  Give  axparl- 
age,  references,  salary  expected. 
»nap8hot.  Location:  midwest  town, 
80,000  6ng  520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

“Ksla^n  Manager  Wanted  for  metropoli¬ 
an  oonthem,  morning,  evening,  Sunday 
newpaper.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
real  producer.  State  full  details  in  your 
nnd  expected  salary.  Box  628, 
Wltor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Bfhnagar,  now  employed.  Fifteen 
years'  experience  with  Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday  publications.  No  drifter- 
nineteen  years'  in  one  city  I  Thorough 
experience  in  eireulation  sales,  distribu¬ 
tion,  promotion  and  oBee  management.  In 
the  past  six  months  have  reduced  eirenla- 
tion  expense  for  present  publisher  over 
$700.00  a  month.  Will  consider  any 
worthwhile  offer  for  part  or  whole  depart¬ 
ment.  Satisfactory  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  publishers.  Ago  49,  mar- 
ried.  Bex  40A  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  MaBagor:  Homa  dsUvsrj  axpait. 
Modem  efleient  and  economical  methods. 
Several  years  praetieal  experience.  Good 
record — references.  Box  $90,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  Morning  and  Evening  publica¬ 
tions.  specialising  in  Home  Delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record — sound  eonsiatent  producer  I 
At  present,  employed  on  Metropolitan 
paper.  Evening  field  preferred  with  10,- 
000  to  85,000  cireulstfon.  Box  480,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


woman  with  executive  ability. 
••  supervisor  and  telephone  solici- 
SzL  ™  eharge  of  telephone  girls.  Real 
*  Publish  person.  Box  640,  Editor 

®*^g  Editor  for  midwest  dally,  8,000 
handle  wire,  supervise  news 
direct  local  coverage.  Perms- 
qualified  man.  State 
&itor  A^'^blisher  PLoto.  Box  635, 


and  a  ®®P**7lsor  —  Midwest  morning 
wiBii -,“*^.“®'™P*Per  city  of  760,000 
llsii«.r**’*I  *”***'  supervisor  or  Olassifled 
woni»5”»?.v  *®**'e>‘  paper.  Prefer  single 

inri  1..  ®*pe»*‘ence.  Available  around 
exnsH,!i?.'  •*'“e^ev  in  confidence,  giving 
SS*  vSf,®*  expected,  ete.  Box 

*•  Witor  A  Publisher. 


lerleneed,  qualified,  eireulation  manager. 
-Ispecially  snceessfol  with  hoys  in  city  and 
suburban  home  delivery.  Thoroughly  fam¬ 
iliar  with  oflice  routine.  Prefer  newspaper, 
6,000  to  25,000.  Excellent  references. 
Box  627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER.  WHY  GAMBLE! 

HOW  ABOUT  CIRCULATION  REVENUE  I 
IF  YOU  MUST  PAY — PAY  POR 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PROVEN  ABILITY 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT 

Young  American,  84,  married,  exempt 

Fifteen  years’  experience  with  and  for  recog¬ 
nised  experts  on  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  papers — some  chain  weekly  ex 
perienee.  Resourceful,  aggressive  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Excellent  record  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  handling  of  personnel.  Consis¬ 
tent  producer  I  Revenue  from  sources  not 
now  being  tapped.  Expert  in  boy  promo¬ 
tion,  original  ideas,  and  economic  man¬ 
agement.  Able,  energetic,  hard-worker. 
Available  February  1st.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  can  do  for  yon  .  .  .  maximum  re¬ 
sults  .  ,  .  minimum  costs. 

Box  818  Editor  A  Publisher 


Situations  Wantad 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 

Hard-hitting  practical  district  manager  or 
assistant  manager  four  years’  experience 
Southern  daily,  now  available.  Proven 
production  record.  Age  30,  draft  exempt, 
new  car,  now  employed.  Box  505,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Home  Delivery  Manager  or  Supervisor,  84. 
draft  exempt.  Sixteen  years’  experience 
on  Metropolitan  papers.  Good  organiser 
and  revenue  producer.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  426, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantad 
Editorial 

Able,  energetic,  enterprising  young  news¬ 
paperwoman,  with  more  than  two  years’ 
metropolitan  experience  —  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  features  and  editorials.  College 
graduate,  single,  no  dependents!  Box 
618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Able,  experienced,  versatile.  Five  years  desk, 
general  reporting  sports  ed.,  ete.  Good 
editorial  writer.  Present  lob  secure  at  $45 
week  but  desire  change.  Short  notice 
required.  Age  83,  family.  Frank  E.  Sev- 
rens.  Palms  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Boston  Transcript  book  crlUe  prefers  posi¬ 
tion  with  publisher  as  editor  or  reader. 
Experienced  non-fiction  writer  and  college 
history  teacher.  Draft  deferred.  Box  630, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CANADA  IS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT  I 

Editorial  representative — able  newsman  and 
feature  writer,  seeks  further  eonneetiena. 
Montreal  oflee.  Available  as  full-time 
correspondent.  Box  480,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Draft  exempt  reporter,  25,  college.  Will  go 
ANYWHERE  as  war  correspondent.  No 
"Shirer”  but  good  feature  writer.  Box 
533,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Edltor-Beporter,  26,  deferred,  five  years’ 
newspaper,  radio,  publishi^  experience. 
M.S.,  Columbia  Journalism.  Fimiiliar  Latin 
America.  Seek  daily  or  magaaine  post. 
Prefer  New  York  or  vicinity.  Box  456, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter,  38,  married,  do  everything 
on  paper  but  print  it  I  Box  626,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

Efldent  desk,  leg  man;  exempt;  seeks  per¬ 
manent  news  berth  anywhere;  available 
now.  Age  81,  married,  John  H.  Mac- 
Aleney,  424  West  Madison  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. _ 

Florida  Editor — A-1  references,  experience; 
news,  features,  columnist,  make-up — of¬ 
fers  for  weekly  in  war  emergency.  Box 
537,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

General  Reporter-Photographer,  28,  married, 
draft  exempt.  Own  complete  equipment. 
Now  employed.  Box  606,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Journalism  graduate  ’41,  wants  editorial  job 
on  weekly,  amall  daily.  East,  South, 
Midwest.  Married.  Member  Kappa  Tan 
Alpha.  Reliable  I  Best  references.  Box 
600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Magsslna  Editor,  assistant;  employed;  all 
'round  experience,  writing,  production; 
81,  American,  deferred,  married.  Box 
497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Managing  Editor,  44,  married,  draft  exempt; 
metropolitan  daily  system ;  college  gradu¬ 
ate— ^fifteen  years’  experience  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Go  anywhere.  What  is  your  of¬ 
fer!  Send  copy  of  paper  with  letter.  Box 
515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Nationally  known  cartoonist  and  artist — 
eighteen  years  with  national  magasines, 
leading  newspaper  syndicate,  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  large  Eastern  daily. 

Box  471,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ncwswrltsr,  age  26,  experienced  in  newspa¬ 
per,  press  association,  national  publicity 
and  public  relations  and  radio.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  want  better  Job  in  publicity  or 
public  relations.  Box  531,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Publldty  Director,  27,  draft  exempt.  Solid 
newspaper,  national  publicity  background. 
Excellent  writer.  Box  434.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

llsher.  _ 

Reporter,  22,  married.  Employed  on  city 
daily.  Two  years’  general  reporting. 
Seeking  advancement.  References  ineludo 
present  employer.  Box  538,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter-rewrite  man  seeks  change.  Young, 
able,  experienced.  Know  makeup.  Draft- 
deferred.  Box  524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  draft  exempt,  age  24.  Five  years’ 
experience  all  bests— desk,  re-write.  Oar. 
Available  immediately!  Box  499,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Reporting,  publicity  background;  young 
lady,  24,  wishes  break  in  camera-Jonmal- 
ism;  keen  news  sense,  nnnsnsl  ability. 
$35.00.  Box  536,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

"UNITED  STATESMANSHIP’’ 

A  daily  Oongressional  column  of  politleal 
wit  and  hnmoiv— to  help  keep  us  on  aa 
even  keel  during  these  serious  times. 

Editor:  Henry  Stoner 

1876  Mintwoed  Place,  N.W.  (Apartment  45) 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Woman’s  Page  Editor  now  available — put 
out  bright,  sound,  attmetivs  _pafa 
even  men  will  read.  Eight  years’  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  targe  midwest  paper — two 
years’  reaiionsible  editor  national  wom¬ 
an’s  magaaine.  Publicity  experience. 
Box  474,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writer,  editor,  researcher.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence,  academie  background,  secretarial 
skill.  Attractive  34-yesr-old  female,  in¬ 
genious,  witty,  intelligent,  wants  Job  with 


advancement 
Editor  A  Publisl 


opportunities.  Box  476, 
isher. 


Writer-Reporter  general  experienee  on  pa¬ 
pers  town  of  66,000.  Correspondent  for 
metropolitan  sheets.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioMS  Wofifad 


Mechanical  Supt.  or  Composing  Room  Poro- 
man,  with  record  of  peseMul  and  eeo- 
nomicsl  operation.  Tan  years’  experisnso- 
Avsilable  new  I  Box  429,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ktotogrsvnre  SpedsUst,  87,  union;  twenty- 
two  years’  experienee,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  complete  process,  color  expert, 
seeks  position  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent.  Box  494,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Plag9in9 
LcqIu  in  Hm 
Daily  Nawf 


ANNOUNCEMENT  by  the  White 
House  that  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures  will  henceforth  examine  all 
speeches  by  Cabinet 
members  and  other 
officials  may  plug  a 
leak  that  is  not  so 
dangerous  for  the  in¬ 
formation  it  might 
give  the  enemy  as  it  is  for  the  mis¬ 
taken  impressions  of  policy  that  might 
be  taken  by  our  friends  from  offhand 
utterances.  So  far  as  this  page  can 
see,  the  step  will  not  be  effective 
against  indiscreet  or  offensive  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  of  which 
there  have  been  more  than  a  few. 

There  are  still  quite  a  few  chinks 
in  the  dam  of  information  that  has 
been  set  up  around  the  daily  press, 
the  magazines,  and  the  radio.  We 
have  seen  a  couple  of  items  recently, 
printed  obscurely  to  be  sure,  but  giv¬ 
ing  none  the  less  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  to  hostile  eyes  that  are  never 
asleep.  These  items  would  not  have 
been  approved  by  either  the  informal 
or  the  formal  censorship  organizations 
that  have  operated  since  Dec.  7,  1941. 
but  they  got  into  print  just  the  same. 

First  was  one  which  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Office  of  Censorship  was  con¬ 
stituted.  It  was  a  letter  written  from 
Pearl  Harbor  by  a  young  naval  officer 
to  his  mother  in  Brooklyn,  saying  that 
he  had  escaped  without 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ciated  with  the  Axis  powers.  These 
legations,  it  may  be  supposed,  still 
enjoy  diplomatic  immunity  for  their 
mail  pouches  and  cables,  since  they 
are  not  at  war  with  the  U5.A. 

We  aren’t  much  alarmed  by  the  fact 
that  enemy  powers  might  get  advance 
information  on  the  strength  and 
equipment  of  our  armored  or  other 
land  forces,  or  even  of  the  speed  and 
armament  of  new  planes.  The  first 
item — equipment  of  mechanized  and 
armored  divisions — ^has  been  an  open 
secret  for  many  months,  and  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  friends  of 
enemy  powers  followed  the  maneuvres 
of  last  autumn  with  an  eye  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  such  details  ffian  that  of 
the  press  or  general  public.  Aircraft 
developments  are  not  long  a  secret  to 
any  Iwlligerent.  Both  British  and 
German  air  forces  are  generally  aware 
of  new  power  or  new  attack  gadgets 
within  M  hours  of  their  appearance 
in  action — which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  grief  that  has  attended  our 
aircraft  production.  Every  air  officer 
wants  to  have  his  machines  abreast 
of  the  best  that  the  enemy  has  shown, 
and  ahead,  if  possible.  'That’s  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  it  doesn’t  permit  the 
manufacture  of  125,000  or  60,000  air¬ 
planes  in  a  year,  no  matter  how  many 
factories  are  working.  Tiny  as  those 


in  fact,  the  Navy  Department’s  release 
of  the  news  of  a  Rear  Admiral’s  death 
at  Pearl  Harbor  that  enabled  the 
Japanese  to  claim  with  assurance  that 
they  had  sunk  the  U.S.S.  Arizona. 
Months  before  it  had  been  published 
that  the  dead  officer  was  assigned  to 
that  ship. 

We  almost  jumped  out  of  our  skin 
a  few  weeks  ago,  however,  when  we 
glanced  down  the  stickful  of  foreign 
service  assignments  and  read  of  can¬ 
cellation  of  consular  and  other  assign¬ 
ments  to  certain  cities  in  the  Pacific 
war  zone.  Never  mind  now  where 
they  were — but  if  anything  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  comfort,  if  not  aid,  to 
the  enemy,  it  was  those  particular 
bits  of  news  dynamite.  Much  as  we 
dislike  censorship,  we’ll  confess  to  a 
suspicion  that  a  private  word  from 
this  author  might  have  contributed  to 
their  sepulture  for  the  balance  of  the 
war.  There’s  no  use  in  having  an 
elaborate  censorship  unless  it  works, 
and  every  newspaperman  knows  that 
the  biggest  news  doesn’t  always  catch 
the  front  page  headlines. 

Take  the  Pullman  Co.  release  men¬ 
tioned  above.  That  appeared  on  the 
financial  page,  possibly  did  not  go 
through  the  regular  news  copy  desk 
for  that  reason.  TTie  number  of  troops 
moved  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  knocked  out  by  a  copyreader 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHERl 

Nonetheless,  we  can’t  escape 
conclusion  that  a  lot  of  them  wo 
be  doing  a  better  job  for  the  con 
behind  a  typewriter  than  on 
handles  of  a  machine-gun.  Good  sol.| 
diers  or  sailors  as  they  may  be, 
are  probably  better  as  journalists, 
supply  of  good  men  to  carry  a  rifle  «| 
pilot  a  tank  is  comparatively  \»| 
limited;  in  any  case,  the  reservoir  i 
far  bigger  than  any  drafts  we 
conceivably  make  upon  it.  On 
other  hand,  the  supply  of  compekrij 
newspapermen  with  a  genuine 
for  journalism  is  comparatively  lij 
ed.  Out  of  every  ten  who  pre 
themselves  as  candidates  for  a  ne 
paper  job,  not  more  than  one  or 
is  likely  to  survive  the  test  of 
years’  experience. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest 
blanket  exemption  from  m 
training  for  men  employed  by 
papers  as  reporters,  deskmen,  or  1 
ture  writers.  The  men  invo' 
would  resent  any  such  exemption,  i 
they  would  certainly  not,  in  the  i 
regard  it  as  a  privilege.  Let  us  i 
then  that  any  regularly  empk 
newspaperman  should  have  that  < 
fication  considered  along  with 
others  that  he  might  have  for  defe 
classification. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most 
tant  jobs  of  the  war  in  this  count) 
the  information  of  the  public 
is  not  in  uniform.  That  isn’t 
thing  to  be  entrusted  to  kids  fredil 
of  hi^  school  even  if  a  good 
publishers  think  it  is.  You  can 
the  youngsters,  provided  they 
back^  up  and  checked  by  peopbi 


figures  are  compared  to  our  automo-  _ _ 

a  scratch,  but  bile  production,  they  represent  tre-  who  was  familiar  with  the  technique  experience  and  balance  that 
that  “he  had  to  start  from  scratch,”  mendous  efforts  in  aircraft  and  they  of  handling  war  news.  The  interest  of  ggg  provide. 

can’t  be  realized  if  sp^cations  are  the  financial  desk  is,  of  course,  in  pre-  Hundreds  of  newspapermen 
to  be  changed  every  few  days.  So  k.i«_ 

maybe — it’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  keep  the 
enemy  thinking  that  we  are  doing 
things  he  hasn’t  done  yet — ^hoping 
that  he,  too,  will  interrupt  his  pro¬ 
duction  lines.  That’s  fine,  if  we  can 
keep  our  own  moving. 

It’s  a  tale  told  many  times  that 
British  technical  and  popular  publica¬ 
tions  have  often  printed  details  of 
American  equipment  that  had  been 
supplied  to  Britain,  although  that  in¬ 
formation  had  been  withheld  from 
American  publications  as  “confiden¬ 
tial.”  It  was  information  that  Germany 
probably  had  already  discovered  by 
examination  of  grounded  aircraft,  so 
British  publication  was  probably  not 
important  from  that  standpoint.  But 
enterprising  American  editors  who 
had  withheld  the  same  information  on 


having  lost  all  his  belongings  but  his 
watch  and  his  class  ring.  The  item 
mentioned  his  ship,  which  was  among 
the  several  capit^  members  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  claimed  by  the  Japanese 
as  victims  of  their  initial  raid,  but  not 
mentioned  as  even  a  minor  casualty  in 
any  U.  S.  report.  Jap  and  Nazi  read¬ 
ers  doubtless  drew  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  doubtless,  too,  found  ways 
of  getting  them  home.  Americans  still 
don’t  know  the  facts. 

Last  week  a  New  York  pajier 
printed  a  financial  page  dispatch  from 
Chicago,  apparently  based  on  a  Pull¬ 
man  Co.  release  praising  the  part  of 
that  company  in  moving  large  bodies 
of  troops  without  delay  and  without 
interruption  of  regular  service.  Among 
the  facts  cited  was  that  three-fourths 
of  the  so  many  hundred  thousands 
troops  (the  figure  was  given)  moved 


the  financial  desk  is,  of  course,  in  pre¬ 
senting  news  of  the  activities  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  primarily  appeal  to  in¬ 
vestors.  Strategic  considerations  would 
be  in  the  background,  if  present  at  all. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  military  and 
naval  movements.  They  are  often 
edited  mechanically,  made  to  conform 
with  the  paper’s  style  of  punctuation 
and  abbreviation.  The  fact  that  the 
releases  came  from  official  government 
sources  would  be  sufficient  check  for 
most  men  on  this  routine  matter. 

Our  view  is  coming  to  be  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  news  can  be  regarded  as 
routine  in  war  time — especially  when 
it  is  written  by  someone  other  than  a 
trusted  staff  man,  or  comes  over  one 
of  the  standard  press  association  ser¬ 
vices.  The  latter  are  generally  meticu¬ 
lous  in  checking  both  facts  and  back¬ 
ground,  and  then  rechecking  both. 


the  present  draft  age  brackets 
despite  that  youth,  veterans  of 
newspaper  business.  Some  of  ( 
became  cubs  as  soon  as  they 
finished  high  school.  Many 
have  put  in  four  years  or  more  i 
cializ^  college  training  for 
paper  work.  Their  daily  routiaf  i 
likely  at  any  moment  to  bring 
into  intimate  and  important 
with  matters  affecting  the  i 
interest,  and  to  demand  of  then ' 
utmost  in  courage,  perception, 
discretion — as  well  as  a  rangi^ ' 
knowledge  far  beyond  that  exp 
of  the  average  citizen. 

Many  a  time  during  the  past 
years  we  have  had  misgivings 
the  wisdom  of  competent  news; 
writers  and  executives  accepting  ! 
into  military  or  naval  service. 


to  the  West  Coast  since  Pearl  Harbor  patriotic  grounds  can’t  be  blamed  for  They  are  fast  in  getting  out  kills  and  them  are  our  intimate  frie^ 


had  been  transported  in  Pullman  cars. 
The  figure  was  probably  accurate  and 
it  gives  the  enemy  intelligence  a  better 
line  on  probable  future  distribution  of 
our  forces  than  anything  they  have 
been  able  to  get  from  their  own  ob¬ 
servations. 

Another  leak  was  pointed  out  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Feb.  8. 
Technical  and  trade  magazines,  it  said, 
are  printing  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  new  U.  S.  planes,  locating  the  places 
where  they  are  being  manufactured, 
quoting  in  detail  the  equipment  of  our 
new  armored  divisions — and  promis¬ 
ing  to  keep  their  readers  informed  on 
future  developments. 


a  little  soreness  over  the  transatlantic 
scoop 


Hiddea  In 
Aqate 


corrections  when  they  go  wrong,  but 
not  even  press  association  news  can  be 
treated  as  routine.  Every  item  ought 
to  be  read  for  possible  revelation  of 
news  that  ought  to  be  kept  from 
enemy  eyes,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 

_ _  ^  keeping  our  own  people  as  fully  in- 

two  weeks  ago,**  the  formed  as  is  possible  under  censorship 
Army  and  the  State  regulations.  It’s  a  job  for  expert  news 
men. 


WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of  inad¬ 
vertent  disclosures,  we  might  men¬ 
tion  another  avenue  which  has  now 
been  closed.  Up  to 

Headlintt 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  enemy  in¬ 
telligence  units  welcome  data  of 
that  sort  for  general  information.  The 
Herald  Tribune  arti- 


Tkete 

Don't  Sooni 
Danqoroni 


Department’s  foreign 
service  continued 
their  releases  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  new  assignments  of  offi¬ 
cers.  The  Navy  stopped  that  almost 
a  year  ago.  Not  many  newspapers 
published  the  information,  imless  it 
had  a  distinctly  local  angle,  but  it  has 
been  a  regular  featime  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  about  40  years  and  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
probably  half  that  many.  The  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  was  always  one  to  see 


They  Alto 
Snrvn— On 
Thnir  Jobs 


we  understand  well  the  high 
that  sent  them  from  their  desks 
a  Washington  office  or  a  blut 
khaki  uniform.  Each  of  them, 
are  certain,  thought  that  he 
help  his  country  best  by  his 
and  counsel  as  a  public  servant,  i 
the  assignment  in  every  cast 
meant  a  heavy  sacrifice  of 
interests.  We  have  talked  ww 
number  of  them,  some  still  in  ' 
others  back  in  civil  life,  and  we  1 
foiuid  a  pretty  general  agr 
that  the  transfer  from  newspaptf 
to  government  service  had  heens » 
take.  Not  one  of  them  regretted  _ 


WHICH  brings  up  another  point  of  ex¬ 
treme  timeliness.  General  Hershey, 
the  intelligent  director  of  the  selective 
service  administra¬ 
tion,  recently  indi- - -  __  —  _ 

cateid  that  newspaper  experience,  but,  we  suppose,  not  on*] 
people  would  get  no  them  would  repeat  it  willingly- 
special  consideration  have  found  that,  with  few 
from  the  selective  successful  newspaperman’s 
It’s  a  difficult  subject  best  employed  in  a  newspapef 


service  boards.  .. — j —  —  —  -  - 

_ ^ _ _ _ _ _  on  which  to  write.  From  our  personal  Even  in  the  field  of  public  reia 

cle  shows  that  it  is  news  in  material  that  his  contempo-  experience,  we  know  that  newspaper-  where  many  newspaper 

available  to  anyone  raries  overlooked  and  the  Times  took  men  are  no  different  from  other  people  form  have  been  placed  by  the 

who  has  the  news-  as  its  own  this  “punk”  that  the  ma-  in  their  wish  to  assist  as  best  they  and  Navy,  their  success  has  M 

stand  price  of  the  jority  discarded.  We’ve  read  it  with  can  in  the  country’s  war  job.  A  good  conspicuous.  It  seems 

magazines  and  trade  fair  consistency  for  a  number  of  years,  many  of  them,  by  virtue  of  the  talents  that  the  qualities  which  ^ 

journals,  and  that  the  informative  thus  keeping  a  line  on  our  friends  in  that  made  them  get  into  newspaper  editor  do  not  necessarily  make 
articles  and  advertisements  are  being  the  armed  services,  but  we  recognized  work,  will  want  to  be  in  the  first  line  public  relations  officer,  espeww 

read  avidly  by  attaches  of  legations  long  ago  the  character  of  information  of  the  country’s  fighters.  Many  of  der  the  red  tape  and  regu^ 

still  in  Washington  which  are  asso-  it  gave  to  watchful  enemies.  It  was,  them,  in  fact,  already  are  right  there,  surround  the  fighting  services. 


